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“OUR VETERANS.” 


By Ben PERLEY PoORE. 


GENERAL WILLIAM T, SHERMAN. 

Tre grandest military pageant ever witnessed on this 
continent, if not in the world, was on that bright May morn- 
ing in 1865, when the ‘* Army of the Tennessee ” marched 
past the Capitol and along Pennsylvania Avenue, the 
via sacra of 
our Republic, 
to be reviewed 
by President 
Johnson, who 
stood in the 
front of the 
tenantless 
White House, 
from which had 
been recently 
borne the 
corpse of him 
whose right, 
had his life 
been spared, it 
would have 
been to receive 
the homage of 
those gallant 
legions, crown- 
ed with viec- 
tory, before 
they were dis- 
banded, 

For seven fee: Ww \\ Ye 
long hours did. a, : Y ASRS 
that mass of ,; i'r IN \\ \\ w 
men move f \\Y \\ \\ 
briskly forward YS 
with serried 
ranks, weather- 
bronzed coun- 
tenances, _ tat- 
tered flags, 
faded uniforms 
and glistening 
arms, while 
following each 
command were 
led pack-horses 
and mules, 
loaded with 
“the spoils of 
war.” The day 
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** Army of the Potomac ” had passed over the same route, 
more elegantly uniformed, and showing fewer marks of 
field-service. The ‘‘Army of the Tennessee” not only 
looked like veterans, but marched with that long, swing- 
ing step with which they had traversed Georgia ‘ from 
Atlanta to the 
sea,” and then 
come up 
through the 
heart of the 
Confederacy, 
“conquering 
and to con- 
quer.” 

It should 
have been a 
proud and a 
happy day for 
General Sher- 
man, the com- 
mander of this 
victorious 
force, but he 
was ill at ease, 
and when, after 
having saluted 
the President, 
he dismounted 
and went up on 
the reviewing 
stand, he con- 
temptuously 
refused to take 
the offered 
hand of Mr. 
Stanton, the 
Secretary of 
War, who ad- 
vanced to greet 
him. ‘There 
were those on 
that stand who 
knew that Gen- 
eral Sherman 
had been per- 
suaded by po- 
litical advisers 
to make terms 
with General 
Joe Johnson, 
after having 
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captured his army, which the administvation, prompted 
by Mr. Stanton, had refused to confirm, and the rebuked 
general doubtless felt that, while the apparent leader of 
a mighty host, he was Sin fact but a mere puppet con- 
trolled by politicians “‘ who never set a squadron in the 
field.” 

General Sherman became the commander of the armies 
of the United States after General Grant was elected 
President, a position from which he will retire next Fall, 
when his name will be placed on the retired list. He now 
has his headquarters in a pleasant suite of rooms on the 
east front of the new Executive Building, adorned with 
military pictures and well supplied with the data con- 
cerning our little army. He believes that all young 
officers should in turn undergo the hardships of frontier 
life and of Indian warfare, nor can he brook political in- 
fluence when exercised, as it often is, to retain some lieu- 
tenant on special duty at Washington, simply because he 
is a graceful dancer, a bold leader of the german, or the 
wearer of a well-fitting uniform. The general himself, 
by-the-way, rarely appears in his regimentals. At the 
first inauguration after he became a full general, his staff 
had great trouble in persuading him to properly array 
himself. He finally appeared in all the glory of blue and 
gold, but, to the annoyance of his staff, wearing a pair of 
yellow kid gloves. 

General Sherman is very domestic in his habits, and he 
is devoted to his wife, who is a daughter of Hon. Thomas 
Ewing, of Ohio, a leading Ohio politician in his day. 
She is a devoted member of the Roman Catholic Church, 
and their only son has been for some years preparing 
for the priesthood at a Jesuit College in Maryland. 
They have three daughters, one of whom married a young 
naval officer named Thachara, of Philadelphia, who has 
since resigned his commission, that he might enter into 
business. 

The general is very fond of music, and during his march 
through Georgia the bands of his army used, by his direc- 
tion, to play every night, sometimes triumphant marches, 
sometimes enlivening waltzes, and sometimes glorious old 
patriotic airs, stirring the hearts of his men with anima- 
tion and hope. Fond also of theatricals, he may be seen 
in a stage box at the National Theatre at Washington 
whenever a favorite actress plays, applauding with all his 
might. 

General Sherman is a constant and welcomed attend- 
ant at military reunions and on festive occasions, making 
speeches which evidently come from his heart, and which 
have long ago convinced political managers that he would 
not be a safe candidate for the Presidency. Fond of female 
society, he is never happier than when surrounded by a 
bevy of pretty girls, and he claims the right exercised by 
Henry Clay of kissing them whenever and wherever he 
may meet them. In social conversation he is very bril- 
liant, possessing a great fund of anecdote, based on his 
army life and his residence in California during the event- 
ful days there when the vigilance committee ruled. Ge- 
nial, accomplished, brave, a master of the art of war, and 
courteous in his manners, he is emphatically ‘an officer 
and a gentleman.” 


LievT.- GENERAL Puiiip H. SHERIDAN. 


In the second year of the war, when many Union officers 
manifested little desire for hard-fighting, and President 
Lincoln remarkei that he had “never heard of a dead 
cavalryman belcuging to the Army of the Potomac,” 
people began to talk at Washington of a young graduate 
of West Point, who, by his indomitable will and his 
daring eourage, was attracting attention at the West as an 
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effective cavalry leader. Winning skirmish after skir- 
mish, he became noted as the bravest, boldest and most 
effective trooper in the Union Army, and in due time he 
received an important cavalry command. 

*“You want to know what Phil Sheridan is like ?” said 
President Lincoln to Secretary Welles, who had inquired 
what manner of man this young Western sabreur was, 
“‘T will tell you. He is a brown, tough-looking little 
fellow, with a long body, short legs, not enough neck to 
hang him, and such long arms that he can scratch his 
ankles without stooping.” 

This is the hero whose ride from Winchester has been 
recorded by poets and painters and historians. Mounted 
on a fleet and powerful coal-black horse, and with a cigar 
in his mouth, he rode along, arresting the flying soldiers 
by a wave of his hand, which showed the native energy of 
the man, while the thick puffs of smoke from his cigar be- 
trayed his nervous excitement. Occasionally he would 
rein-up to sharply reprimand the officer in command of a 
retreating regiment, and the men, encouraged and ani- 
mated by his example, would cheer as they faced about, 
and follow their leader to victory on the ground of their 
previous defeat. 

In due time General Sheridan was placed in command 
of the cavalry of the ‘‘Army of the Potomac,” which, 
during the terrible fighting from the Wilderness to 
Petersburgh, was constantly and effectively engaged. His 
troopers were here, there and everywhere—disregarding, 
perhaps, the ponderous old rules for the movements of 
cavalry forces, but putting in good work where their 
presence was unexpected, and giving their gallant com- 
mander an opportunity to record their prowess in a dis- 
patch that electrified the loyal North. 

At length the end approached. A better infantry force 
than ever Cesar commanded vainly attempted to defend 
the earthworks around Richmond, which were stronger 
than those which encircled Sebastopol, and it at last 
became evident to General Lee that Richmond must be 
evacuated, and he endeavored to march southward with 
his army. But escape was impossible when Sheridan was 
sent in pursuit at the head of a light column, and not 
only impetuously out-mancuvred the Confederate chief- 
tain, but demanded his immediate surrender, which was 
soon announced over the wires. The terrible war was at 
an end. 

After having been for several years in command of dif- 
ferent parts of the South, Sheridan became, by the pro- 
motion of Sherman, Lieutenant-general, and he has since 
made Chicago his headquarters. He was married there to 
a daughter of General Rucher, of the army, and the con- 
firmed bachelor settled down into domestic life, making 
an affectionate husband and a devoted father. Every 
Summer he feels a desire for fresh air and the saddle, and 
makes a tour of inspection to some of the distant frontier 
posts, accompanied by a few friends. An enthusiastic 
sportsman, he cannot bear to see the buffaloes eradicated 
by those who only seek their skins, and he is very anxious 
that the picturesque regions of the Yellowstone should be 
preserved as a national park in their original beauty. 

General Sheridan is a welcome attendant at the different 
army reunions, when he modestly refuses to speak, yet 
when loudly called for by his old comrades, comes for- 
ward (as he expresses himself) “like a little man,” and 
says a few words which are more to the point than the 
long and elaborate harangues of some politicians. After 
the retirement of Sherman, next Fall, Sheridan will be- 
come Commander of the Armies of the United States, 4 
position which he has won by his own good sword, and 
which he cannot fail to adorn, 
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Ex QUARTERMASTER-GENERAL MoNnTGOMERY C. MEIGs. 


General Montgomery Cunningham Meigs has probably 
ranctioned the payment of more public money than any 
other army officer, dead or living. A graduate of West 
Point, he at first entered the artillery, but was transferred 
to the Engineer Corps, and became noted as an able con- 
structor of forts and of breakwaters. After the extension 
of the Capitol at Washington had been commenced, it was 
found that the contractors were systematically defrauding 
the Government by the use of inferior materials and the 
employment of incompetent mechanics. The work was 
placed in charge of Captain Meigs, who superintended it 
until the completion of the massive iron dome, crowned 
by Crawford’s bronze statue of America. He not only 
superintended the building, but purchased the furniture 
and ordered the works of art which decorate the walls. 
At one time he came near obtaining the services of Vernet, 
the great French historical painter, but he was forced to 
desist by the clamor raised by the friends of incompetent 
American artists. While engaged in the great work, Cap- 
tain Meigs also superintended the construction of the 
aqueduct which conveys the water of the Potomac River 
into the national metropolis, and the extension of the 
general Post Office, one of the most beautiful of our 
publie buildings. 

Early in the war he was made Quartexmaster General of 
the United States, and directed the purchase of enormous 
quantities of stores, provisions, equipments, horses, mules 
and wagons for the various armies of the Union. He was 
in the field on several occasions, and when the Confeder- 
ate forces, under General Breckinridge, threatened Wash- 
ington, he commanded a division composed of the clerks 
and mechanics on the rolls of the Quartermaster General’s 
Department. Afterward he directed in person the supply 
of General Sherman’s army, and some of the dispatches 
which he wrote describing the operations are quoted as 
models of military literature. - 

When General Grant became President he sent General 
Meigs to Europe, to inspect and report on the Quarter- 
masters’ organizations of the principal armies, After his 
return he designed and superintended the construction of 
the National Museum at Washington, and he is now the 
architect of a huge building for the Pension Office. 

The great secret of his success is his incorruptible hon- 
esty, which has never been tainted by a suspicion. He is 
a man of fine personal appearance, ready in conversation 
and possessing a large fund of general information. Now 
a widower, he resides at Washington in a commodious 
mansion of his own erection, over which presides his ac- 
complished daughter. 


BRIGADIER-GENERAL NELSON A. MILES, 


On the brief list in the army register of those officers 
who have received commissions for ‘‘specific distin- 
guished services” is the name of Brigadier-General 
Nelson A. Miles. Born in Massachusetts, he was a clerk 
in a store in Boston when the war-trumpet sounded in 
61, and learned the rudiments of war in that celebrated 
militia organization known as the “Boston Tigers,” in 
which he served as a private. Entering the service as a 
lieutenant in a Massachusetts volunteer regiment, he soon 
distinguished himself, and rose step by step, until, in less 
than four years, he attained the rank of Major-General. 
It was his fortune to be in command at Fortress Monroe 
when Jefferson Davis was brought there as a prisoner, 
and his treatment of the deposed head of the Southern 
Confederacy was alike commended by friends and foes. 
After peace was declared he was appointed in the regular 


army as colonel of a regiment of colored troops, the drill 
and discipline of which was the admiration of all who saw 
them. A few years later he was transferred to the Fifth 
Infantry, and became noted as an Indian-fighter. 

General Miles married a niece of Senator Sherman, who 
is the sister of Mrs. Senator Don Cameron. He is passing 
the present Winter in his own house at Washington, 
which is enlivened by his only child, a bright, intelligent 
girl. He is a type of manly beauty, with an open, ex- 
pressive countenance, in which is combined a mingled ex- 
pression of thought and military haughtiness. 

Civil war, while it sets in turbulent motion the most 
degrading passions of human nature, also brings to light 
leading spirits who remain after the cessation of the con- 
test in prominent positions, and who take rank among the 
first citizens of the Governments which they aided in 
establishing and preserving. 


ApMIRAL Davip D. Porter. 


During the war of 1812, when Great Britain was forced 
to surrender her proud title of ‘‘ Mistress of the Seas,” a 
young United States naval officer was spoken of in Parlia- 
ment as “ having made the lights of London burn dim for 
a year” by the destruction of over eighty whale-ships in 
the Pacific Oeean. It was Commodore Porter, who had 
previously done much toward ending piracy in the Medi- 
terranean Seas, and who was subsequently court-mar- 
tialed for having resented an insult to his flag at Porto 
Rico, and censured by President Adams. 

General Jackson, who never trifled about details when 
the national honor was concerned, wiped out this injustice 
by appointing Commodore Porter as the first Envoy Extra- 
ordinary to the Sultan of Turkey. 

Commodore Porter had two sons who entered the Navy, 
and one of them, David, afterward for a time took com- 
mand of one of the large ocean steamers on the Isthmus 
line between New York and San Francisco, Before the 
rebellion had fairly broken out, he was summoned to 
Washington as an officer who could be trusted, and was 
soon placed in command of the Powhatan, which was to 
have been sent to the relief of the garrison at Fort Sumter, 
Without the knowledge of President Lincoln, however, 
the orders were changed, and Lieutenant Porter unex- 
pectedly found himself sent with the Powhatan to Fort 
Pickens, where she was not needed, that Secretary 
Seward’s understanding with the rebel commissioners 
should not be violated. The.change of the destination of 
the Powhatan enabled the Secretary of State to telegraph 
to the commissioners : 


“Faith kept in regard to Sumter. Wait and see.” 


Porter’s skill as an organizer was soon called into re- 
quisition, and he became especially useful to the Admin- 
istration. After New Orleans had been captured and 
occupied by Farragut and Butler, it became necessary to 
silence the Confederate batteries at Vicksburg, the ‘‘ Gib- 
raltar of the Mississippi.” This was accomplished after 
one of the most remarkable sieges of modern times, com- 
manded by General Grant on shore and by Admiral 
Porter afloat. The Army and Navy worked in harmony 
for many wearisome months until victory crowned their 
efforts, and the Mississippi was once more opened to navi- 
gation under the flag of the Union from the mountains to 
the sea. 

Later in the war Wilmington alone remained a port 
where blockade-runners could enter and then escape, and 
it became necessary to take Fort Fisher, which was a 
stronghold of the Confederate seaport. The health of 
Admiral Farragut had been impaired by the last two 
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gears of arduous service, and the department selected The first attack was unsuccessful, but General Grant, 
‘Admiral Porter, whose enterprise and daring on the great | after an earnest appeal from Admiral Porter, sent a fresh 
Western rivers had attracted so much attention, and who | body of troops there under the command of General 
had given such marked evidence of skill and energy | Terry. The fire of the ironclads was directed for three 
as a naval commander. days against the landface of the fort where the assault 
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was to be made, and after the surrender it was found that 
every gun had been disabled by the heavy shot and shell 
from the naval force, the gunners having obtained the 
exact range and fired with a deliberate aim. When the 
troops landed a hand-to-hand combat was continued for 
five hours, the thundering broadsides of the ships sending 
storms of shot and shell just before the advancing tide of 
battle, while the ground over which Confederate forces 
might come was swept every moment by grape and canis- 
ter. The fort was stubbornly defended and gallantly 
won, Porter’s energy, courage and skill on the water being 
matched by 
Terry and his 
soldiers on the 
land. 
After the 
death of that 
noble old Vi- 
king, Farragut, 
Porter became 
admiral, and 
he has since 
had his office 
at Washington, 
in the elegant 
house which 
he fitted up 
with his prize- 
money after 
the war. The 
health of Mrs. 
Porter pre- 
vents his en- 
tertaining so 
much as he 
otherwise 
would, and he 
leads a domes- 
tic life, passing 
his Summers 
at Narraganset 
Pier. Two of 
his children 
are married, 


VIcE-ADMIRAL 
8. C, Rowan, 


Commander 
Rowan stood 
high in the 
naval service at 
the breaking 
out of the civil 
war. He had 
served under 
Commodores 
Jones, Biddle 
and Stockton, on the Pacific ; Dallas and Henley in the 
West Indies ; Morris and Morgan in the Mediterranean, 
and he was regarded as one of the most trustworthy offi- 
cers among those who remained faithful to the flag. 

In May, 1861, he was placed in command of the flotilla 
on the Potomac, and distinguished himself in several ex- 
peditions against fortified points on the Virginia shore. 
Smugglers of military goods into the Confederacy were 
arrested, spies were seized, mails were intercepted, and 
there was much exposure to death by disease and by shot, 
of discomfort and hard fare, with little glory of prize 
money. 
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When General Burnside fitted out his expedition 
against North Carolina, Commodore Rowan was one of the 
naval organizers of the victorious occupation of Albe- 
marle Sound, and he was afterward placed in command of 
the expedition against Newbern. Displaying the signal 
‘*Follow me,” Commodore Rowan dashed at the first row 
of obstructions, and passed through in safety, followed 
by the remainder of the squadron, the torpedoes having 
failed to explode. Commodore Rowan subsequently dis- 
tinguished himself in various expeditions along the coast, 
the troops often operating on shore or floundering in the 
mud of creeks 
until they 
‘arned the 
appellation . of 
** web- footed,” 
given them by 
President Lin- 
coln. In the 
subsequent 
attacks on the 
defenses of 
Charleston, 
Commodore 
Rowan com- 
manded the 
New Ironsides, 
whose _ eleven- 
inch gun did 
good service. 
After the cessa- 
tion of hostili- 
ties Commo- 
dore Rowan 
was in due 
time promoted 
and  intrusted 
with important 
commands. He 
is now Vice- 
Admiral of the 
Navy, and Su- 
perintendent 
of the Naval 
Observatory at 
Washington, 
which is about 
to be removed 
to a more co- 
modious loca- 
tion on George- 

R town Heights. 
a A Admiral Rowan 
i} i is a widower, 
JAYY//N\\\WNG of fine personal 
appearance, 
and gallant 
bearing, his years of active service and hardship not 
leaving their marks on his person. 
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Rear-ADMIRAL RK. M. STEMBEL. 


Admiral Stembel is one of the old school of naval 
officers who were educated on shipboard, before the 
Jnited States possessed a Naval Academy on shore, where 
young middies could be taught infantry drill. A man-of- 
war was then a little world in itself, and the youngsters 
in the cockpit were a jovial set, who, nevertheless, ac- 
quired a firmness and determination of manner that quali- 
fied them for future commands. Young Stembel sailed 
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under Hull, who commanded the Constitution when she 
conquered the Guerriere, and he grew up a thorough 
seaman, and in 1861, although a Marylander by birth, he 
stood by the old flag. 

Soon after the war for the suppression of the rebellion 
broke out, Captain Foote, a gallant officer full of Chris- 
tian piety, and possessing great firmness of character, was 
sent to take command of an ironclad flotilla on the upper 
tributaries of the Mississippi. One of the gunboats of 
this flotilla, the Cincinnati, was commanded by Admiral 
Stembel, who served with great gallantry until he was 
shot down at the post of duty, receiving a wound which 
deprived him of all power of speech for eighteen months. 
“Little did I suppose,” wrote Admiral Foote to him, 
** when we warmly shook hands at parting, that you were, 
within twenty hours, to grapple with such a foe and re- 
ceive a wound so near mortal. But no one there would 
have been as acceptable as my old companion in arms, 
who, by his unerring aim did so much to give us Fort 
Henry, and for which he had the honor of hoisting the 
old flag in place of that of the rebels.” 

Recovering, Commodore Stembel desired to enter upon 
active service again, but peace was soon declared. He 
then was placed in command of the Pacific squadron, and 
on other important duty, until, having arrived at the age 
of sixty-two years, he was placed on the retired list. 
Never having visited Washington during the war, and 
having been an invalid during the latter portion of it, he 
did not receive that advancement which the importunities 
of others secured, but it is to be hoped that Congress, at 
its present session, will rectify the wrong done so gallant 
a defender of the flag. 

Age has dealt kindly with the Admiral, and although 
his long hair and beard are silvered by time, his step is 
elastic and his eyes are bright. He passes his Winters at 
Washington, accompanied by his estimable wife, who 
shared her husband’s dangers in the war, and they have 
“troops of friends.” 

He has witnessed, since he swung his hammock as a 
midshipman, marked changes in naval warfare. The old 
man-of-war, around which clustered all the formal ro- 
mance of the sea, has, since the Admiral was a midship- 
man, become a mere incumbrance in the naval battles, 
except as a naval battery, to be towed in or out of action. 
Mail steamers and turreted monitors carry heavy guns, in 
one of which is concentrated the weight and force of a 
broadside from the fleet of the olden time. Ships and ar- 
maments change, but men like Admiral Stembel, capable 
of maintaining the honor and reputation of their country 
afloat, will be a bulwark against the enemy that will long 
remain to maintain the honor of the American Navy, and 
to contribute to the national glory. 


ReEAR-ADMIRAL JOHN I. WoRDEN. 


At the commencement of hostilities between the North 
and the South, in April, 1861, Lieutenant Worden, of the 
Navy, was sent with orders from Secretary Welles to Cap- 
tain Adams, then in command at Pensacola. On his 
return he was seized as a spy at Montgomery, Alabama, 
and kept there in close confinement for six months before 
a change could be effected. On his release he was se- 
lected for the command of the Monitor, just completed, 
and arrived with her in Hampton Roads on the night after 
the Confederate ironclad vessel Merrimac had sunk the 
Cumberland, disabled the Congress and injured the Minne- 
sota. An era of naval war which had been made mem- 
orable by the great sea fights of more than a hundred 
years was thus closed. Wooden ships, except for certain 
specific purposes, were to pass away among the rubbish 
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of the past as the bow and the catapult vanished at the 
introduction of firearms. 

But the triumph of the Confederates was short-lived, 
when, on the next day, the victorious Merrimac came 
down again to complete her work of destruction, and was 
met by the Monitor, which resembled, said an eye-witness, 
‘a cheesebox on a raft.” After some close-range fighting 
the two vessels engaged in a close encounter, like two 
trained pugilists, watching each other’s motions, and pre- 
pared alike to strike or ward off a blow. Now the Moni- 
tor was seen to dash straight at the Merrimac, and then 
shooting past, would aim a second blow at her. Then 
the Merrimac would run full speed into the Monitor, as if 
determined to crush or sink her. Meanwhile the two ves- 
sels were firing at each other, when all at once the Merri- 
mac headed for Norfolk, having sprung a leak. The last 
shell fired by her exploded exactly opposite the eyehola 
in the pilot-house, where Lieutenant Worden was at that 
moment looking out. His eyes were injured, his face 
filled with powder, and there was also a slight concussion 
of the brain. When he recovered his consciousness his 
first question was, ‘‘Have we saved the Minnesota?” 
When told she was safe, Lieutenant Worden answered, 
‘“*T am satisfied.” 

Lieutenant Worden was taken at once to Washington 
city, and an incident connected with him there illustrated 
the character of Abraham Lincoln. A Cabinet meeting 
was being held at the White House, when Secretary Welles 
mentioned that the wounded commander of the Monitor 
was in the city. President Lincoln immediately arose 
and took his hat, saying, ‘‘ Excuse me, gentlemen ; I must 
see this fellow.” Hastening to Worden’s room, he found 
the hero lying on a sofa, his eyes bandaged, his face swol- 
len and bloody. When the President was announced he 
extended his hand, saying, ‘‘ Mr. President, you do me 
great honor by this visit.” ‘‘Sir,” replied Mr. Lincoln, 
the tears coursing down his gaunt cheeks, ‘‘I am the one 
who is honored in this interview.” 

The importance of this victory, as was well said years 
afterward in the report of a committee of the United States 
Senate, could scarcely be over-estimated. Not only were 
untold millions of property saved from destruction by 
this scaled monster, but the whole of the blockading fleet 
of the United States was relieved from exposures to her 
attacks. It was the most remarkable naval combat of 
modern times, perhaps of any age; the fiercest and most 
formidable naval assault upon the power of the Union 
which has ever been made was heroicly repelled, and a 
new era was opened in the history of maritime warfare. 
The Merrimac was not destroyed or captured by the Woni- 
tor, but the injuries she received in the action prevented 
her from again encountering the Monitor, which vessel 
remained ready to confront her had she resumed the at- 
tack upon the fleet. The conduct of the officers and men 
of the Monitor, a vessel novel in her construction, and un- 
tried in seeking an encounter with an antogonist of 
greater size and power, deserved great recognition by the 
United States Government. When, however, years after 
the war, Congress was asked to grant prize-money, action 
was postponed, and when a Bill had been passed by the 
Senate it was defeated in the House of Representatives. 

Admiral Worden has, nevertheless, received the grate- 
ful thanks of the country which he so gallantly defended, 
and his appearance in public assemblies always solicits 
shouts of applause. He has held several important com- 
mands since the war, among them that of Superintendent 
of the Military Acddemy at Annapolis, where he dis- 
played great executive ability and capacity for Govern- 
ment. He resides in his own house at Washington. 


A STRANGE VALENTINE. 
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THE RUSSIAN’S SERF’S SELF-SACRIFICE. 


* Eric,” the Russian baron cried, 
Watching the fading light, 

"Put to the horses instantly— 
We travel far to-night.” 


The carriage brought, he seats himself 
Beside his wife and child; 

Eric leaps up, and dashes out, 
O’er the lone desert wild. 


Mile after mile of that lone road 
The travelers leave behind; 
The only sound the horses’ bells, 

That jingled in the wind, 


The wood of Rustoff, dark and drear, 
Lay right beside their track, 

Swarming with flercest wolves, ’twas said, 
In many a hungry pack, 


On came the pack with hideous yell, 
On, on, the horses strain; 

But the gaunt wolves are swift of foot 
And on the travelers gain, 


“ Here, Eric, fire,” the baron cried, 
“Aim steadily and low;” 

And straight the foremost flercest wolf, 
Lay dying in the snow. 


Their leader dead, the frighted pack 
A moment pausing stood, 

Then, scared, they sudden darted off 
Into the shadowy wood. 


Again they rally, flercer now, 

A desperate, maddened band; 
Again, another leader falls 

By faithful Eric’s hand, 


“ Haste,” to his fellow Eric cried, 
**One only chance I see ;” 

And straight the trace was cut in twain, 
And tho fore-horse set free. 


But short the respite proved, alas, 
And vain the offering, too; 

Th’ insatiate wolves the eareass leave, 
The travelers to pursue, 


“Let free the other horse in front,” 
Cried Eric, as before— 

The wolves straight bore him to the ground, 
And he was seen no more, 


Brave Eric cheered the horses on, 
And hard his whip he plied; 

But all in vain, the yelling pack 
Again were close beside, 


He, in the distance, saw the light 
Of the next post-house plain, 

But how could they the shelter reach, 
If tho poor beasts were slain ? 


A thought arose—a horrid thought- 
He would, to save his lord, 

Offer himself a sacrifice 
To the insatiate horde. 


Tapping again the window-pane, 
He made his purpose known, 

Commending to his master’s care 
His wife and little one, 


And straight from off his seat he sprang, 
With pistols to the ground— 

Once, twice, he flres—and from him more 
Escaped no single sound. 


Soothed by their meal of human flesh, 
The pack no more pursued, 

And safe the travelers reached the inn 
They sighted from the wood. 


Thus died poor Eric, and his lord, 
Whom he had served 80 well, 

Reared a stone cross to mark the spot 
Where he s0 nobly fell, 


A STRANGE VALENTINE, 


By WALTER EpGAR McCANN. 


‘Yrs, it was on a St. Valentine’s Eve, nine years ago,” 
said the Reverend Hugh Dixon, looking up thoughtfully 
from his sermon on “Evil Spirits”; ‘‘and what a wee, 
odd creature you were, Nunee! Your father looked woe- 
fully troubled ; I can see him now, as he stood with his 
hand on your head, and said: ‘Hugh, I am going back to 
India, and I leave my motherless girl with you, my old 
and true friend. Some day I may claim her again ; but, 
whether I do or not, rear her as your own.’ The trust 
was sacred ; with God’s help, I have tried to keep it.” 

“Well,” said his daughter Grace, ‘‘if he should claim 
her now we would not give her up; would we, papa ?” 

“You think his right of property has expired by limita- 
tion, do you, Grace ?” smiled the clergyman. ‘I don’t 
know, but we must hope that he will not claim her. 
Nunee, you would not care to return to far-away India ?” 

Beautiful, black-eyed Nunee shook her head. 

“T was young, but I remember India well, and I 
should not like to go back ; though I should like to see 
poor papa again.” 

The clock struck eleven. Both girls glanced at each 
other with a meaning smile, and rose, kissing Mr. Dixon 
with something of nervousness, though he did not per- 
ceive it, went out of the room and up to their own. 

Without speaking a word, they stood in the middle of 
the floor, waiting until they heard the old gentleman 


moving about below, closing the shutters and locking tne 
doors ; and at last, all this being done, his gentle foot- 
steps sounded in the passage as he made his way to his 
chamber for the night. A dead stillness followed. 

‘‘Oh, Nunee, I am beginning to be frightened already,” 
said Grace, with a shiver. ‘‘ Just suppose we should see 
our future husbands! I should be horrified to death, 
unless——” 

‘© Unless what, Gracie ?” . 

‘*Unless he should prove to be Harold Kent—I mean 
the one intended for me, You, of course, don’t care for 
any one in particular.” 

Nunee winced, and turned away with a look of pain. 
Little did thoughtless Grace, or any one, suspect her 
secret. Did even he ? 

But time was flying. These young ladies, it must be 
explained, were about to try a momentous experiment. 
Some weeks previously they had purchased, for a shilling, 
a work of immense value and interest, entitled, ‘‘ The 
Sacred Book of Egyptian Magic,” in which, among other 
secrets, there was disclosed the only true method of call- 
ing up the apparition of one’s future wife or husband on 
St. Valentine’s Eve. 

Following the direction of the cabalistic volume, the 
young ladies had procured the necessary herbs, gathered 
under proper aspects of the planets, and were on the 
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mint of proceeding with the final ceremonies necessary 
to the production of the spirit. 

It was now not far from midnight and the Reverend 
Hugh Dixon asleep in his bed, little dreaming of the sor- 
ceries about to be conducted so near his neighborhood. 
Well wrapped up, and with the necromantic book and 
other magical properties in their hands, very cold and 
already a good deal frightened, Grace and that dark-eyed 
sprite, Nunee, stole cautiously down the front-stairs and 
out of the house. 

A brilliant moon was up, the silence of death reigned, 
and both girls swiftly hastened in the direction of the 
neighboring churchyard. 

At the stile leading into the dismal city of the dead, 
Grace seemed on the point of giving up the expedition, 
but Nunee, holding her tightly by the arm, pulled her 
on; and presently both stood among the graves. 

Two people more thoroughly terrified, although no- 
thing at all had happened as yet, could scarcely be im- 
agined. But it would be folly now to retreat, since 
success could be a question of but a few mintes longer ; | 
and, with her heart in her mouth, trembling in every 
limb and pale as a sheet, Grace placed the small bundle of 
sticks and twigs she had brought with her on the ground, 
and, applying a match, soon had them blazing. Then, 
sprinkling the pulverized herbs over the fire, and raising 
stifling smoke. and with her eyes fixed on the bright | 
moon, she pronounced, in an extremely tremulous voice, 
the following invocation : 


Now, by the good and evil stars, 
And by the full red planet Mars ; 
By Saturn's pale, malefic light, 
And all the fated orbs of night ; 
By Luna’s ill-aspected beam, 
Uranus’ dry and cheerless gleam— 
I call you at this hour and here 
Appear! appear! appear!” 


VALENTINE. 


As she uttered the last word, something emerged from 
the adjacent shrubbery—the figure of a man, tall, lithe 


| and sinuous ; a man with a very dark face and a somewhat 


hooked nose, and with long black hair and intensely black 
eyes—and stood before her, smiling oddly. 

Both girls saw him at the same instant, and he proba- 
bly not being the apparition they expected, both uttered 
a series of shrieks, and ran homeward at full speed. 

The Reverend Hugh Dixon, next morning, was sur- 
prised to find Grace and Nunee late to breakfast, and, at 
length, coming down pale and haggard. 


*“Good-morrow; ’tis St. Valentine’s Day. 
All in the morning betime; 
And I a maid at your window, 
To be your Valentine.” 


Thus poor Ophelia’s song he quoted, and said : 
** How late you are, girls! You should have been up 
and abroad hours ago. Don’t you know that the first 
gentleman you meet this morning will be your valentine 
for the year ? I, of course, don’t count. A penny to no- 
thing it will be Harold Kent. He has some business with 
me to-day, and, I think, is about due now.” 

There was a knock at the door, and both girls, upon a 
couumon impulse, sprang toward it. 

But it was not Harold Kent; their valentine for the 
year was the awful stranger they had seen in the grave- 
yard the midnight before ; and, as they tottered back from 
the open portal, he stepped in, with exactly the same 
peculiar smile. 

“The Reverend Hugh Dixon ?” he said, in very sweet, 
low tones, looking toward the amazed cleric and pre 
senting his card. ‘‘I am Mr. Jemmadar, of Hoshunga- 
bad, India.” 

Dark, sleek and graceful he was, and even handsome; 
but there was something sinister about him, and Mr, 
Dixon shook his slim hand very lightly and with uncom. 
fortable misgivings. 

The girls had their own reasons, no doubt, for exhibiting 
still less cordiality. 

“‘T have come a long distance, Mr. Dixon,” he pur- 
sued, in his soft, musical voice, ‘‘ and have had some difli- 
culty in finding your house. My mission is an important 
one. I arrive to relieve you of your charge—TI arrive to 
take Miss Nunee Clinton back with me to India,” 

Grace ut- 
tered a cry 
and clasped 
Nunee, who 
had turned to 
the pallor of 
death, to her 
bosom. 

The clergy- 
man, almost as 
white himself, 
sank into a 
chair, uttering 
& groan. 

““A melan- 
choly, a dis- 
tressing ser- 
vice,” went on 
Mr. Jamma- 
dar; “but 
you will for- 
give me, who 
am, of course, 
merely an 
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agent. My employer, Colonel Clinton—he is now colonel, 
Imay remark, in Her Majesty’s service, and has renounced 
allegiance to his own country—sends me upon this deli- 
cate and extremely painful duty, with the proper creden- 
tials and letters, which I have the honor now to place 
in your hands.” 

He laid a little packet of papers upon Mr. Dixon’s knee. 

While the clergyman examined them, Mr. Jammadar 
went over to Nunee and shook hands with her, and 
seemed to be awaiting an introduction to Grace. None 
following, he began a conversation, sustained wholly by 
himself, without ; and all the while he talked he kept his 
strange, glittering eyes fixed upon Grace, under which 
her own somehow shrank. 

Nearly an hour later Harold Kent arrived. He found | 
’ everything in dismay, the girls crying, and poor Mr. Dixon 
almost beside himself. 


| 
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Harold heard the story with a shock. He liked Nunee, 
he admired her ; indeed, he did not know which of the 
two young ladies he liked the 
better, and for some time his 
situation had been similar to 
that of the troubled gentleman 
in the ‘‘ Beggar’s Opera.” 
“How happy could I be with 
either, were t’other dear char- 
mer away.” 

Nunee to go! Never to see 
her again! How handsome 
she was —how attractive in 
every way? Never had he 
perceived her many winning 
qualities so plainly. 

To-morrow she was to go, 
and upon this point Mr. Jem- 
madar was adamant. It was 
cruel, he admitted, but surely 
no one could blame him ; he 
was merely an agent, and his 
instructions were peremptory. 

A sad Valentine’s Day for 
them all, although the Indian 
stranger certainly tried to 
make himself as agreeable as 
possible. To Grace he was 
particularly attentive; she 
seemed to interest him pro- 
foundly. 

Nunee cried a little, but, on 
the whole, you would have said she was resigned. A 
change is pleasant, and compensates for many things ; so 
isa journey. And was she not going to rejoin her father, 
whom she had not seen for nearly ten years, but remcm- 
bered vividly ? 

But in her room that night, with the door locked, alone, 
she walked the floor wildly, and beat her breast. No one 
had ever dreamed the great secret of her life—her love for 
Harold Kent ; and now she was to leave him—to lose him 
forever! His fancy wavered now, as she had many times 
perceived, but once she was out of the way, his mind 
Would soon be made up, and he would marry Grace. 

How could she give him up! She had always hoped— 
departure meant despair. The thought was distracting. 
Throughout that long night she slept not, but next morn- 
ing there were no signs of that agonizing vigil, and old Mr. 
Dixon, looking at her serene face across the breakfast- 
table, sighed, mentally : 

“Poor child! She is young, and in a week will have 
forgotten us all !” 
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Rather strangely, the next morning passed, and Mr. 
Jemmadar said no more about going. At dinner he an- 
nounced that he was human and not a tiger ; that he could 
not resist ; that he had relented, and Miss Nunee should 
stay a day or two longer, after which he begged the young 
ladies to ride out with him that afternoon and point out 


| the surrounding places of interest. 


It was odd, and there could be no pretending to shut 
one’s eyes to the fact, this slim, dark, serpentine Indian 
strongly admired Miss Grace Dixon. At every possible 
opportunity he threw himself in her way—always cour- 
teous, always smiling, always with something interesting 
to say. He told wonderfully interesting stories, and sang 


| Hindoostanee songs, and explained learnedly the Brahmin- 


ical philosophy, and certainly was a man of many and 


| varied gifts ; still Grace could not like him—could scarcely 


endure lim, indeed; for some inexplicable reason, she 
was afraid of him, the more so since he had seemed to diss 
cover a preference on her part for young Harold Kent. 

Mr. Jemmadar at times eyed 
that young gentleman with 
anything but a friendly look, 
and, as Harold concluded, 
would just as soon stick a 
knife—of which he had seve- 
ral curious specimens among 
his effects—into him as not. 

Thus, we perceive, Mr. Jem- 
madar did not go at the time 
he had named, but extended 
Nunee’s reprieve, and remain- 
ed on and on indefinitely. 

Mr. Dixon had begun to 
like him a little. He was so 
polished, such a capital talker, 
and, better still, such a capital 
listener. He was not averse 

to religious discussions ; and 
though it was difficult to come 
at whether he was a Brahmin 
or a Christian, or nothing at 
all, it was at least plain that 
theological controversies did 
not bore him. He was even 
the indirect source of inspira: 
tion of two or three of Mr. 
Dixon’s sermons on the sub- 
ject of “The Philosophy rs. 
The Morals of the East,” 
which had created a great sensation among his congre- 
gation, and were spoken of in the local paper. 

With Grace, however, Mr. Jemmadar’s fortunes did not 
fare so well. She had almost come to dread him ; but, in 
spite of herself, he exercised some indefinable influence 
over her. 

When he approached she would have liked to fly, but 
could not ; having the stronger will, he awed her, and thus 
very often she allowed him to sit beside her, and appar- 
ently to absorb her attention, when in reality she would 
have given almost anything to escape. 

Still he lingered, and poor Grace’s unlucky valentine 
for the year seemed to intend remaining until the year was 
ended. 

Nunee, instead of recovering her spirits over the re- 
prieve, seemed to have lost them. She had fallen into the 
unsociable habit of moping about places alone ; she had 
queer nervous spells, a1. at times was moody and eccen- 
tric, and was altogether a different being from the madcap 
of weeks before. 
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One evening about twilight, Grace was sitting in the 
parlor at the piano, alone, singing softly to herself. 

Suddenly over her shoulder she heard the silken 
murmur of Mr. Jemmadar’s peculiar voice. 

“How beautiful! Howlovely! Pardon me, almost as 
lovely, that song, as the singer.” 

Grace sprang up instantly. She did not know he was 
in the house. How long had he been standing behind 
her ? 

He raised his hand entreatingly. 

**Don’t go, Miss Dixon. How is it that I seem always 
to frighten you—I whoadmire you so deeply, who would 
be your slave? In my country, so far away across the 
seas, there are many beautiful maidens; but what is the 
fairest among them to thee? Nay, do not stir, Iimplore ; 
the time has come at last—we are alone; my heart, that 
has been mute so long, must speak.” 

He seized her hand, but the frightened girl shook it 
from him. 

“T love you, Miss Dixon. Your beauty has entered 
through my eyes and filled my heart. You remember that 
night when I saw you for the first time? It was only for 
an instant, but all was changed, and I was no longer at 
peace. Here I have lingered day by day to live in the 
light of your smile. The houris nigh when I must return 
to my country again. Will not you, beautiful girl, go 
back with me ?” 

“‘Never! You must be mad. I shall tell my father 
how you have insulted me, sir !” cried Grace. 

“Insult, Miss Dixon! Is my love insult because my 
skin is dark ? My father was an Englishman, and his skin 
was as white as yours.” 

*T don’t care, sir ; I will not listen to you, andI wish to 
leave the room.” 

‘**You despise me ?” 

“‘T—I dislike you ; Iam afraid of you. I don’t think 
you mean ary good toward me, and I shall ask my father 
to make you quit his house.” 

*“‘Ha! You would not do that, Miss Dixon—that would 
be a cruel insult,” said Jemmadar, falling back a step, 
with a change of manner, stung to the soul. 

** You shall see, sir.” 

**You are cruel, Inshallah. 
lieved !” 

He stood reflecting a minute, and then said : 

‘‘Miss Dixon, forgive me. I was too bold—I spoke 
what I could no longer keep back. Your pardon, beauti- 
ful lady,” and he bowed his head. ‘Tell me that I am 
forgiven, and I will speak of this subject no more.” 

** Will you leave the room also ? I was alone here, and I 
wish to be aloneagain. If you promise never to repeat the 
words you have just now uttered—the most offensive to 
me, be assured, that your lips could frame—I, in my turn, 
will promise to forget them, and keep your secret.” 

“Be it so,” he whispered, softly, bowing low; and 
turning, he glided from the room. 

She caught another glimpse of his face just as he closed 
the door, and she saw that it was ashen with mortification 
and anger. 

Next morning he spoke of departure again, and named a 
day positively. 

His manner was courteous and calm, as usual, and he 
talked in his polished, well-bred way about the different 
things that came up, and after breakfast went out for his 
walk. 

About eleven o’clock, Nunee, sitting in Mr. Dixon’s 
study alone, was surprised by Mr. Jemmadar’s entrance. 

He seemed a little excited, and glanced about the room 
cautiously, and then advancing with a smile, said : 


I could not have be- 
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“Quite by yourself Miss Nunee, and very busy, I per- 
ceive.” 

He sat down by her, and, after a little interval, said : 

‘*Your friend, Miss Grace, where is she ?” 

**T don’t know, su. Up-stairs, I think,” said the young 
lady, carelessly. 

She did not like him much, but certainly had none of 
Grace’s fear of him. 

**T have sometimes wondered why you have not a room 
together. But I don’t think you are sociable, Miss 
Nunee. Young friends should share the same apart- 
ment.” 

‘‘How did you know we do not room together ?” said 
Nunee, with some surprise. ‘‘ We formerly did, but your 
arrival necessitated a change. We gave you the large 
room we formerly had in common. But what a strange 
question !” 

‘‘T would like to ask you one or two other questions 
that may at first appear alittle strange, but when you have 
answered them I will give you my reasons,” proceeded 
Mr. Jemmadar, in his soft, insinuating tones, getting 
closer to her. ‘‘ Your beautiful friend, Miss Grace, inter- 
ests me greatly. Her temperament is peculiar. I should 
like to make certain inquiries about her—perfectly harm- 
less, of course, although they may strike you as singular.” 

Nunee laid down her work, and looked at him fixedly, 
He met her glance with his unfathomable smile. 

‘I don’t know what you mean, Mr. Jemmadar,” she 
said, presently. ‘I shall not answer your questions. 
Your tone conveys something unpleasant, and you know 
very well that if we were in India, where my father is, and 
whose servant you are, you would not talk in this myste- 
rious way tome. Miss Dixon’s disposition and affairs are 
nothing to you.” 

He dropped his eyes, and laughed gently. 

‘*You are suspicious, my child ; I merely intended to 
have some amusement. Here is a little toy, with which 
there is a secret connected. Take it in your hand, and 1 
will explain the entire mystery, and you will see how 
wrong you were to suspect mischief where I intended a 
simple jest.” 

He took from his pocket a small crystal globe, and gave 
it into her hand. 

“This,” he said, fixing his eyes again on hers, ‘‘is a 
magnetized vitreous body ; it conducts the invisible fluid 
which produces magnetic phenomena—as you shall see.” 

Even as he spoke Nunee experienced a certain heavi- 
ness of the senses stealing over her ; her eyes closed in 
spite of her. In ten seconds more she was asleep, 

When she awoke Mr. Jemmadar was gone. 

She felt weak and faint. She glanced at the clock— 
more than half an hour had gone by. What had hap- 
pened in the interval? She rose with an impulse to cry 
out ; then more prudent thoughts followed. For the first 
time she felt a profound impression that her father’s 
Indian agent was a dangerous man, and already medi- 
tating some kind of mischief. 

Nunee, even as a little girl in India, had heard stories of 
the familiarity of the Hindoos with the occult sciences. 
In her own person she had now experienced Jemmadar's 
power to produce the phenomena of somnambulism. He 
had tricked her into that condition for a purpose—the 
purpose, no doubt, of asking those mysterious questions 
at which he had hinted, and which she had refused to 
answer in her waking state. Those inquiries concerned 
Grace Dixon ; but what were they ? 

While she stood thinking, the door opened and Grace 
entered. 

*‘T have found you at last, Nunee, 


How cold you have 
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been lately—and yet, to-morrow you are going away for 
ever !” said Grace, placing her arms about her neck and 
kissing her. ‘‘ You will soon forget me, darling.” 

‘Never, Grace !” 

“Yes, you will. In India you will meet some of those 
handsome British officers, and will marry, and the new 
scenes and people will occupy all your attention, and the 
past will grow dim day by day, and at last vanish.” 

“And you, Grace ?” 

‘‘ Well,” replied Grace, with a shy smile, ‘‘ perhaps I 
shall marry, too ; I think Harold will make up his mind 
to ask me when you are gone—why, how you tremble !” 

“You are mistaken,” said Nunee, withdrawing, coldly. 
*‘ There is nothing to make me tremble.” 

<“‘T have lately seen, pretty clearly,” pursued Grace, 
*‘that Harold’s admiration was divided between us. Now, 
you, you know, never cared for him, while I have been 
so much in love with him that I could scarcely contain 
myself. But, of course, there will be no difficulty after 
you are out of the way, and I suppose my dream will at 
last be realized.” 

‘‘Where is Mr. Jemmadar ?” 

*‘How angrily you speak! But, of course, my darling, 
you are vexel at being taken away ; I was not serious 
when I said you would forget us—don’t be offended, 
Nunee,” and she kissed her again. ‘‘ About Mr. Jemma- 
dar, he is gone out again, I think, with papa; he has a 
great deal of preparation to make for his journey, and 
seems to have postponed it for the last moment.” 

** My own preparations are not completed,” said Nunee ; 
“T suppose it will not be altogether prudent to postpone 
them longer. I shall go to my room now, I believe.” 

‘Shall I help you, Nunee ?” 

**No, Grace ; I need not trouble you.” 

Nunee, with this odd speech, certainly very much like a 
rebuff, left her. When the door had closed Grace sat 
down in a good deal of wonderment; her friend was 
clearly not in a happy temper ; but what had occurred to 
offend her ? 

Nunee left the room because she knew that she could 
not contain her feelings a moment longer ; her jealousy 
was agonizing ; at the moment Grace uttered that unlucky 
speech about Harold Kent, I think she could have stricken 
her dead. 

As Nunee went along the passage she saw that the door 
of Mr. Jemmadar’s room was open. A very little thing 
will sometimes avert the most tumultuous emotions, and 
the current of the girl’s passion changed instantly. 

The mesmeric scene of a short while ago returned to 
her memory again ; something in this room might throw a 
light upon that sinister stratagem ; without hesitation she 
entered. 

Her gaze was instantly attracted by the sight of Jemma- 
dar’s traveling-desk. In that, if in anything accessible, 
were his secrets ; and it was not locked—not even shut. 

He had played an infamous trick upon her ; why should 
she hesitate about reprisals ? 

The man, she felt assured, was meditating mischief— 
possibly against herself. Here might be disclosed some- 
thing of the character of his plans ; to violate his desk 
was merely an act of self-defense. 

She lifted the lid and looked in, and the first object she 
saw was a square, black, morroco book, evidently a diary ; 
she opened it, and found the writing was Hindoostanee. 

All was clear with regard to Mr. Jemmadar’s extra- 
ordinary carelessness. Who out of India can read Hindoo- 
Btanee ? 

‘He did not know,” smiled Nunee, “that I could 
speak that language before I could speak my own !” 
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And now eagerly she read. 
and a beating heart. 

Jemmadar, supposing that no one in this part of the 
world could, by any possibility, penetrate his secrets, had 
not hesitated to make his records minute. 

Here lay bare the outline of a frightful piece of treach- 
ery—he intends to abduct Grace Dixon this night. His 
book shows that he has long been madly in love with her, 
and that he has seen and felt her dislike and even con- 
tempt for him. 

But he will not lose her ; a way has suggested itself to 
win her and bear her off—the magnetic sleep by means of 
the crystal. 

Once he can throw her into a condition of somnambul- 
ism, which will be easy, she is his to do with as he 
pleases—an automaton without a will, implicitly obedient 
to the slightest change of his—a living machine, a breath- 
ing corpse ! 

Nunee read on, at first stunned. The plot appalled 
her ; Grace was to go, she was to stay. Another thought 
flashed wildly through her brain—Grace gone, she left 
behind—what then ? Harold Kent would marry her! It 
was as certain as death that he would ask her to be his 
wife. 

She flung down the book with a wild laugh. 

‘*My God, forgive me! I love him so madly—she must 
go!” 

Then, fancying she heard an approaching step, she shut 
the lid of the desk, and cautiously stole out of Mr. Jem- 
madar’s room and on tiptoe to her own. 

Dinner rang—Mr. Dixon’s hours were primitive—and 
she went down; Jemmadar was not present, and would 
not return till evening. Nunee could not eat, but tried 
to talk in her natural way ; how she succeeded she knew 
presently from a remark of Grace’s: 

‘‘Nunee, if I did not know better, I should think you 
had taken an overdose of morphine or quinine. I really 
can’t make out your meaning.” 

That afternoon Harold Kent came in his carriage, and 
the three took their last ride together ; to-morrow one 
would be—where ? He remained to tea; Mr. Jemmadar 
had come back, and was also present at that meal. 

How cozy everything was as they sat round the little 
table! You could not have fancied a prettier scene ; and 
yet, within some bosom here, as we know, were thoughts 
and secrets dark and cruel enough. 

As pleasant an evening followed, and Mr. Jemmadar, in 
his quiet, gentlemanlike fashion, provided different 
sources of amusement, singing several Hindoo songs, and 
exhibiting curious feats of jugglery. When it was grow- 
ing a little late, Grace found an iain to speak to 
Nunee and tell her a secret. 

‘‘Now that Mr. Jemmadar is going away,” she said, 
with a laugh, “‘I believe I am beginning to appreciate him 
better, and I believe, too, that he is a very harmless 
person, after all. How cleverly he did those feats of 
legerdemain ! He would make his fortune by public ex- 
hibitions. He has promised to-night to give me a very 
valuable present—a talisman for good luck, in the shape 
of a small crystal globe ; but I am under a promise not to 
tell any one that I have it ; so you must keep my secret, 
especially from poor papa, who, being a clergyman, of 
course looks on all such things as foolery. But, laugh as 
I may, I can’t help believing there may be virtue in talis- 
mans ; you know I was always superstitious; and this 
globe, Mr. Jemmadar says, will bring about to the pos- 
sessor the accomplishment of any wish.” 

Nunee listened with a throbbing heart, looking on the 
doomed girl with a wild glance of pity and horror. A 


She read with dilated eyes 
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single word would save her ; it was only necessary to say, 
**Do not touch that crystal as you value your life !” 


she might have spoken had not Grace added one unlucky | 


sentence more. 

“You know the dearest wish of my heart, Nunee,” she 
continued, with a faint fiush—‘‘ to 
wife.” 


Nunee nodded with a pale smile. Unable to control 


be Harold Kent's | 


VALENTINE. 


with whom she had grown up, from whom she had not 


So | heen separated for one day in ten long years. 


‘‘T am about to betray her—she would have died for 
me !” 

3ut then another picture unfolded itself. 

‘* India—a lonely life for me ; for her, Harold Kent and 
many a long year of happiness, that should and could 


have been mine. Oh, Harold, why do I love you so? I 
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Lerself further, she drew away. A little later the party 
broke up, and she hurried to her room. 

She flung herself on the bed, and hid her face in the 
pillow. 

“Grace, Grace, how little you know! With rapid and 
stealthy footsteps your fate is marching on. Oh, heaven, 
what a struggle !” 


Bitterly Nunee wept. Grace, her friend, her sister, 


can’t give you up to her—I can’t—I can't!” she sobbed, 
distractedly. 

And now she sat up, more calm. Vain all this. 

“What is Grace Dixon to me? People must look to 
themselves in a world like this! Jemmadar will do her 
no harm ; a clever man, who certainly loves her, and will 
make her a good husband. It is fatality ; but for an acci- 


dent I should be as ignorant of what is on foot as she. I 
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wash my hands of it. I shall do nothing either way ; I 
shall simply lie here and—wait.” 
She listened. Harold Kent was leaving, his merry 


laugh sounded out upon the still air, followed by Grace’s 
“Good-night.” Little they dreamed that the farewell 
was eternal—good-night for ever ! 

Then came Grace’s light step on the stair and along the 
Everybody else abed, she was hastening to 


corridor. 
hers. 

Now she stops—tle listener knows why. Jemmadar 
has been on the watch for her. They are whispering to- 
gether, and there is faint laughter. 

The poor girl fancies she has wronged him, and she is 
afraid of him no longer. He is about to give her the 
precious talisman which brings good fortune. Good for- 
tune! Merciful God! what is the real fortune in store 
for her ? 

Still Nunee does not stir; but sits on the bed with a 
wild, death-pale stare at vacancy, listening. The clock 
strikes midnight, and complete silence follows. 

* * * * * * 

Twelve minutes later a dark figure in the bright glare 
of the moon stood on the lawn. It was the Indian, Jem- 
madar. He was looking with a fixed gaze in the direction 
of the house, and, with his slim arm raised, was beckon- 
ing something, and murmuring strange words to himself. 

The halldoor opened and another figure emerged—a 
girl with a white, distressed face, and hands held out 
before her—and slowly, like a blind person, she ad- 
vanced. 

It was Grace Dixon in a magnetic sleep ! 

At the steps she faltered and uttered a low moan, but 
the mesmerizer continued to wave his hand, and she de- 
scended and went on. 

She was now on the grass ; across it she walked slowly, 
slowly, like one who bears a heavy burden—and always 
uttering that same low cry of anguish. Jemmadar, with 
his weird, dark eyes fixed upon her face, continued to 
step backward. 

Suddenly another figure, wild and disheveled, bursts 
from the open door and rushes to the sleeping girl, with a 
dreadful cry, and seizing her arm, shakes it violently. 

** Awake, Grace, on your life, awake !” shrieks Nunee, 
for she it is, 

Jemmadar, astounded for a second, recovers, and 
springs toward them with the leap of a tiger. Nunee 
meets him with the yataghan she has found in hig room, 
and resolutely buries it in his breast, and he staggers with 
a horrid screech, his head dropping back upon his shoul- 
ders and his face glaring up at the moon with a convul- 
sive scowl. But this is only for the space of a flash of 
lightning—the next instant his lithe fingers are twined 
round Nunee’s slender white throat, and with the preter- 
natural strength of death, and the hellish smile of a des- 
perate revenge, he squeezes out her life, and both drop 
dead upon the ground t~ gether. 

The crystal has fallen from Grace’s hand, and she is 
awake—that is, no longer in the folds of the fatal mag- 
netic sleep—but she looks on in another dream—a dream 
of fright and horror. 

Her father has heard the noise and is coming swiftly, 
followed by the servants, and when he reaches her, Grace 
faints in his arms. 

* * * * * * 

Grace has been Harold Kent's wife for several years. 
Although she is very happy, upon one spot in her mem- 
ory rests a shadow ; the tragic story of her strange valen- 
tine she will never forget. 

Nunee lies in the little churchyard where the two girls 
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went that night to perform their childish sorceries, little 
suspecting who had lost his way there—the evil spirit that 
seemed to arise obedient to their conjuration. 

Jemmadar, Iam glad to say, is not buried in the same 
place. The Reverend Hugh Dickson would not have it 
so. The body of the Indian was sent to another and more 
distant resting-place. 

Out of Mr. Dixon’s family very little is known of the 
singular facts connected with the Indian’s visit and 
sojourn. The inquest did not develop the inner motives 
of this curious drama; the public saw only the dismal 
ending, and were left to conjecture for themselves. 


SLIPSHOD KNOWLEDGE. 


In a debate for Reform Mr. John Bright once compared 
a certain clique in the House of Commons to the occn- 
pants of the ‘‘Cave of Adullam. A reference to the 
newspapers of the time will show that by many persons 
the allusion was supposed to be classical (doubtless from 
the appearance of the phrase), and the fact that it was 
scriptural dawned but slowly on the public mind. This 
is one example of many instances of the slipshod nature 
of public knowledge. 

Many quotations which have become ‘old sayings,” 
are attributed to the Bible or to Shakespeare, according 
to the likeness they bear either to the expressions of Holy 
Writ, or to the writings of the great dramatist, and the 
supposed connection has been so often reiterated that it 
has become generally accepted or taken for granted, few 
persons ever thinking of doubting the relationship, and 
fewer still troubling to inquire into the matter. ‘God 
tempers the wind to the shorn lamb,” was long attributed 
to the Psalms of David, until oft-repeated corrections 
have convinced people that the sentiment belongs to 
Maria in Laurence Sterne’s ‘‘ Sentimental Journey.” The 
epigram, ‘‘Spare the rod and spoil the child,” is still 
often quoted as one of the Proverbs of Solomon, and is 
rarely attributed to its author, Butler (see ‘* Hudibras,” 
Part IT., canto 2, line 843). The nearest approach to any 
such phrase to be found in the Bible is the text, ‘‘ He who 
spareth the rod hateth his son” (Proy. xiii, 24). The 
reference to ‘‘pouring oil on troubled waters” is often 
suppesed to be scriptural, though the Bible does not make 
any such allusion. ‘‘Man wants but little here below,” is 
an expression no older than Goldsmith’s ‘‘ Hermit,” though 
it is generally quoted either as scripture or as a line from 
an ancient hymn. ‘Mansions of the blest” are men- 
tioned in the Revelations, not of St. John the Divine, but 
the Monk of Evesham (a.p. 1496). 

The critic who complained of ‘‘ Hamlet” as being “too 
full of quotations,” did not generalize more erroneously in 
attributing to others what belongs to Shakespeare than do 
those who attribute to Shakespeare what is due to other 
writers. ‘‘Richard’s himself again,” and ‘Off with his 
head—so much for Buckingham,” are certainly to be 
found in “Richard III.,” but they are in Colley Cibber’s 
play, not in Shakespeare’s ; while on the other hand, ‘A 
horse, a horse, my kingdom for a horse,” so often quoted 
as Colley Cibber’s, was actually written by Shakespeare. 
The instances of this inexactness are very numerous. The 
Bible is credited with many things written by Pope ; many 
of the utterances of Sancho Panza are put down to 
Shakespeare ; while the galaxy of epigrams in Stephen 
Gosson’s ‘‘ School of Abuse” (a.p. 1579) are attributed fo 
almost every one but the author of them. 

Phonics are a fruitful source of error. The sound of a 
word often leads astray those who acquire knowledge in & 
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slipshod fashion. People have long been familiar with 
cocoanut, or fruit of the palm-tree ; but it is only within 
the last few years that they have become acquainted with 
the beverage obtained from the cacao-shrub. The result 
has been that the word ‘‘ cocoa” is used for the product of 
both plants, and many people think that both the nut and 
the ‘‘nibs” have the same source; thus similarity of 
sound causes a complete misapprehension. 

A more serious error is in regard to the etymology of 
the word ‘‘Bombay.” To those acquainted with the Ro- 
manic languages, the word has certainly the appearance of 
meaning ‘‘good bay,” or ‘‘good harbor.” It can have 
been nothing but this appearance which led so careful a 
writer as Harriet Martineau, as well as Outram and many 
other writers, to gravely assure us that the Portuguese, on 
discovering the place, and observing the fine haven in 
front of it, exclaimed, ‘‘ Buon Bahia!” (‘‘ good bay”) The 
statement, however, is quite erroneous. The name dates 
from a period anterior to the arrival of the Portuguese in 
India. By the natives the name is still written Mambé, 
and very often Bambé. In the East the initials ““B” and 
“M” are frequently used promiscuously. In the Koran, 
Mecca is written of as Becca. In Pepys’s diary the word 
is written Bombaim, and soon after Pepys’s time it became 
Bombay. The name is derived from Mambé, and the 
place is so called because there was on the island a temple 
dedicated to that goddess. 

Another instance of an error arising from similarity in 
sound isin the phrase ‘‘ setting the Thames on fire.” The 
substitution of the name of a river for the correct word en- 
tirely deprives the expression of any meaning, and so 
general has the error become that, foolish though the 
mistake is, it is perhaps useless to attempt to restore the 
true signification of the saying, which, like many others, is 
traceable to the domestic pursuits of our forefathers 
before machinery did so much of their work. Many years 
ago, before machinery was introduced into flour-mills for 
the purpose of sifting flour, it was the custom of the miller 
to send it away unsifted. The process of sifting was done 
at home, thus : The temse, or sieve, which was moved with 
arim that projected from the bottom of it, was worked 
over the mouth of the barrel into which the flour or meal 
was sifted. 'The active fellow, who worked hard, not un- 
frequently set the rim on fire by force of friction against 
the rim of the flour-barrel ; so that this department of do- 
mestic employment became a standard by which to test a 
man’s will and capacity to work hard. Thus, of a lazy 
fellow, or one deficient in strength, it was said he ‘‘ will 
never set the temse on fire.” The word is still in common 
use in Lincolnshire to signify the sieve used by brewers to 
remove the hops from the beer. 

The errors in history and geography arising from a slip- 
shod method of ascertaining facts are so numerous and 
widely spread, that they are are to be found even in 
text-books and standard primers. Almost every schoolboy 
will declare that Mont Blanc is in Switzerland, and will 
produce his ‘‘schoolbook” in proof of his assertion. A 
reference, however, to a standard book on geography 
(‘Keith Johnston’s Geography, 1880”), or to a good 
atlas, will show that Mont Blanc is not in Switzerland, 
but in France. 

Again, the introduction of tobacco into England, usu- 
ally considered one of the main events in the life of Sir 
Walter Raleigh, will be found by those who care to 
inquire into the subject to be due to Sir John Hawkins 
about the year 1565. For the importation of the narcotic 
in quantity, and for the knowledge of how to smoke it, we 
are indebted to Captain Ralph Lane. 


After this the reader will not be surprised to learn that | rule. 


the anecdote which records how Raleigh’s servant threw a 
jug of beer over her master, under the impression that he 
was on fire when he was only smoking a pipe, is a pure 
fiction, not associated with Raleigh’s name until 1726. 
The story is told of a Welshman, in ‘‘The Irish Hubbub; 
or, the English Hue and Cry” (a.p. 1619, as follows: “A 
certaine Welchman comming newly to London, and be- 
holding one to take tobacco, never seeing the like before, 
and not knowing the manner of it, but perceiving him 
vent smoke so fast, and supposing his inward parts to be 
on fire, cried out, ‘O Jhesu, Jhesu man, for the passion 
of God hold, for by God’s splud ty snowt’s on fire,’ and 
having a bowle of beere in his hand, threw it at the other’s 
face to quench his smoking nose.” 

A similar story is related of Tarlton in “‘ Tarlton’s Jests ” 
(1611). All anecdotes of great men should be received 
with caution. The person who declared that his religion 
was the religion of all sensible men, and on being asked, 
‘* What is that ?” replied, ‘‘ All sensible men keep that to 
themselves,” is said to be Talleyrand, Thackeray, and a 
host of others. 

Another error in history to be found in many books 
even pretending to authority, is that’ trial by jury was 
established by King Alfred. A reference to ‘‘ Green’s 
History of the English People,” Sec. viii., will show that 
it was not in existence until the reign of Henry II. 
Again, even’ standard works declare that William I. was 
surnamed the ‘‘ Conqueror,” because he conquered Eng- 
land ; but according to the greatest authority on English 
law, this circumstance was at best but the penultimate 
cause of the title given to the Norman warrior. Black- 
stone explains in his chapter on Title by Purchase that 
‘* Purchase, perquisites, taken in its largest sense, is de- 
fined the possession of lands and tenements, which a man 
hath by his own act or agreement, and not by descent 

. What we call purchase the feudist called con- 


quest, both denoting any means of acquiring an estate 


otherwise than by inheritance. Hence the appellation 
given to William the Norman, signifying that he was the 
first of his family who acquired the crown of England. 
This is the legal signification of the word purchase.” 

It is thus seen that in literature, in history, and in 
geography, the state of knowledge among the general 
public is anything but exact. It might be shown that in 
every other department of knowledge the same feature 
obtains. There is a work on “ caulking,” which shows 
that the author does not know how to spell the name of 
the thing he is writing about, for a reference to ‘‘ Cham- 
bers’s Dictionary,” or any other similar standard work, 
will show that the “‘u” in “ caulk” is as much out of 
place as it would be in chalk, talk and walk. 

The above instances of slipshod knowledge show how 
widely spread is inexactness in almost everything that is 
talked about and written about. Let it not be thought 
that the matter is unimportant. ‘‘ Prove all things, hold 
fast to that which is good,” is an excellent maxim. If the 
premises of a proposition be false, the conclusion cannot 
be true. Politicians and statesmen, as well as ordinary 
persons, accept a statement as true, and take it for granted, 
because almost everybody believes it, and then deduce 
therefrom the wildest theories, leading unthinking people 
sadly astray. 

Who has not heard an orator start with the declaration, 
“There is no rule without an exception,” or, ‘“‘ The ex- 
ception proves the rule,” and then argue as if the rule 
were correct simply because an exception existed ? Lo- 
gicians know, however, the fallacy of such reasoning. A 
sound reasoner knows that there is no exception to any 
If there be what is called an exception, all that is 
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proved is that the rule is not sufficiently comprehensive, ; promulgated by slipshod knowledge, and by taking state. 


or is not properly worded. | ments for granted, simply because they have been often 
In these days of verbose speaking and slipshod writing, | repeated and are widely believed, than many persons 
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people will do well first of all to ascertain that even the 
most trivial matters are correct, before they admit that 
the conclusions from them are sound. 


imagine, and it is a wise course to reduce every nner 
| tion to a syllogism, with the premises well and carefully 
More errors are | established. 
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SWEETHEART. —“‘ ARTHUR, WHITE AS DEATH, READ FROM AN OPEN LETTER. ‘YES, DARLING,’ CRIED NATALIE, WITH HER HANDS 
STRETCHED OUT LOVINGLY, ‘I AM COMING!’” ° 


SWEETHEART. 


October 7th, 18—. Farrand TI are at odds to-night. I 
feel that I have been defrauded of my share of happiness in 
this world, and I think that if I feel always as I do now 
that my chances of bliss in the next are uncertain! Why 
was I born? Or, if obliged to be born, why did not my 
“me” inhabit the body of some stout, even-tempered 
Gretchen, or sonsy, merry Scotch lassie? For, oh, my 
God ! how I can suffer ! 

This is the library at Stukeley, and here am I, who 
went away four years ago, to rush over Europe in the vain 
effort to drown or stifle somehow the misery that over- 
whelmed my life, believing and hoping I would never lay 
eyes on the grand old place again. 

Vol. XV., No. 2—10. 


See how changeable we women are, and how we cling, 
in spite of ourselves, to our memories of a lost happiness. 
What has drawn me hither after so long striving to forget ? 
Am I mad enough to think he could forget my wicked, 
shameless prayer that night we parted, and love me once 
more? No; I feel and know that his love could not sur- 
vive the contempt and disgust that must have over- 
whelmed him then. 

T am here ostensibly to please my dear friends, Arthur and 
Rosa, who have grieved so at my long exile from home and 
friends ; but in reality I know that I am come to sit here 
in this room—haunted for me by the ghosts of my dead 
past—and remember, now that I can remember without 

. 
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sin, each little word, and even look, of love from Alan. 
Rosa and Arthur never knew of my madness, therefore I 
feel free to indulge myself in these memories, and to-night 
my widow’s cap was my excuse for declining a dinner a 
the Rectory, to which they have gone. 

What a mockery these weeds of mine! Is not my whole 
life one thanksgiving for freedom from the horrible bonds 
of marriage without love? Oh, my father! you little 
knew how you were putting my soul in peril when you 
bade me marry that man ! 

How every bit of furniture even in this room recalls th 
past! If I shut my eyes I can see Alan stand there at the 
corner of the low mantel, leaning one arm on the marble 
in his easy, careless way, while his eyes look burning love 
into mine. 

I am sitting in the same low, ‘‘sleepy hollow,” where I 
used to delight to lounge away the hours, while Alan sat 
there in that old rococo chair, with its queer twisted back, 
making him look like some quaint picture centuries old, 
and read me ‘‘ Love and Duty.” 

How curious that we should have fallen upon that poem, 
lovely as itis! Itseems almost a prophecy to me now, but 
then we never thought; for I was unlearned in love's 
wiles, and he was deliberately turning his back on ties 
that ought to have bound me, for that foolish, and, as it 
turned out to be, wicked, jest of Marian’s on the night we 
first met here at Stukeley, had never been explained to 
him, and he believed me to be Miss Willoughby. 

How we let it go on so long I do not now remembex. 
All thought it good fun, and I was young and foolish, and 
dreamed not of danger, for my heart still slumbered ; and, 
innocent child that I was, if I had thought atall, I should 
have supposed that the mere fact of my being married was 


sufficient to keep my heart from wandering. 


God knows I thought not of sin. But the bitter, bitter 
awakening came at last. I remember so well the day that 
my eyes were first opened. We were sitting here in this 
room—where it seems to me almost every suffering of my 
life has been endured—Arthur and Rosa, Marian Fay, and 
several others—Alan being absent, when Marian said, 
laughingly : 

““Why does Alan put off his visit to Denham? Jean 
will become disgusted with him if he does not mind.” 

“Oh, no,” said Rosa. ‘‘Jean was never an exacting 
ladylove. She allows Alan his swing, for she knows that, 
being several years older than he, and not as pretty as one 
would wish, to say the least, it is best for her not to hold 
the reins too tightly just at first. Whata strange enfrage- 
ment it is, to be sure. !” 

‘What brought it about, Rosa ?” 

“Well, in the first place, the property joins Uncle 
Fotheringham’s, and then Jean’s father was uncle’s dearest 
friend, and between them they patched up this union 
when Alan and Jean were children. They have always 
been dear friends, and Jean is lovely in character, and so, 
without being what is called ‘in love’ with each other, 
they have just fallen into une plan of their elders, without 
caring much either way. But I have thought of late that 
Jean was deeply attached to Alan—more so, a great deal, 
than I could have supposed her capable of being, for she 
is so quiet and undemonstrative generally. 
thing, pecuniarily, for Master Alan, for Denham is a glo- 
rious old place, and the property very valuable, while 
Denshot, I fear, is somewhat burdened with debts of 
Aljan’s brother—poor Jack!—who died in India last 
year.” 

T heard all this, and a sharp, wild pain clutched at my 
heart. The room seemed to waver before my eyes; but 
called up every force in my nature, and did not swoon or 
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cry—only I felt, somehow, that everything on earth was 
ended. 

For what did this misery mean? What but that I, a 
married woman, loved Alan Fotheringham with all the 
passionate idolatry of a heart, that never till now had 
known what love meant. Oh, the agony of shame that 
came over me like a hot flood! Had I ever shown him by 
any look or action of mine, what was in my heart all un- 
known to myself? And then, I remember, I thought, 
** How happy and blest this Jean must be, for he looks at 
her and speaks to her——’ And then, in a flash, it 
seemed to become known to me that these looks and 
words which had been mine, and which I was, in fancy, 
transferring to Jean, meant love—love for me, Was it, 
indeed, so ? 

Had Marian’s jest brought such bitter fruit ? Was not 
only my life wrecked by this fatal love, but his love also, 
for whom I would gladly die ? 

The agony and torture of those moments is yet present 
with me, while the other people talked on, and never no- 
ticed my silence. Then I rose and went out upon the 
moonlit terrace. 

Here I sat down, and drawing a long breath I looked 
my pain in the face. For a little I felt as though the 
misery belonged to some other poor little Natalie, and I 
found myself filled with « tender pity for her sufferings. 
** Poor little thing,” I said aloud, ‘‘ you have never had 
anything to love until now, and you must give it up! It 
is very hard. Every one but you has one person in the 
woiid to whom she is most dear. You, poor waif, have no 
Your father gave you to a man three times your 
age, who thinks only of eating and drinking, and the sen- 
sualities of life. You have no mother, no sister, no 
lover.” 

Then I raved inwardly, with my hot burning face 
buried in my hands, for I had a lover, and ITloved him, 
oh, so horribly! and the pain was mine, and no other 
Natalie but this miserable one had it to endure. Oh, my 
God, how did I live through all that followed that black 
night ! 

I fought my enemies, and beat them down hourly, mo- 
mentarily, and each day and hour and moment they rose 
with fresh vigor to do battle again. 

Alan was absent a week, I remember, for Rosa got a 
note from him, saying he had met an old friend who had 
a week’s leave, and they meant to spend it together in the 
Highlands. I have that little note now, having stolen it 
out of the waste-paper basket there under the table! So 
he was not with Jean! 

Then he came back to Stukeley. 

Why am I writing all this? Iam deliberately tearing 
open old wounds. But there is a desperate kind of pleas- 
ure in looking back upon some outrageous action commit- 
ted in the days before the Flood, and comparing it with 
the deeorous and proper conduct that sits so easily and, 
to all appearances, naturally upon us in these latter days ! 
What hypocrites we are ! 

Is it really four years this very night since that door 
opened and Alan entered, hastily, and with such an eager 
look in his gray eyes, which blackened and glowed as he 
saw me, and came to meet me? I knew he had arrived 
just before the dressing-bell rang, and had gone at once 
to his room, and I had hurried down to the library to 
have a quiet half hour before I passed through the ordeal 
of meeting him, with the knowledge of my sinful love 
upon me. 

I did hope, till I saw him, that I had, in a measnre, 
congnered ; but, oh, the happy, tell-tale blush that 
seemed to cover me when he uttered my name! I knew 


one. 
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then that, do what I would and conceal it as I might, I 
loved Alan Fotheringham, and would love him for ever. 

He spoke as he turned toward me, and in the gladness 
of the meeting called me “Natalie.” How my heart 
thrilled and quivered at the sound! Oh, poor heart! 
Thou hadst never known what it was to feel the terrible 
power of love until then! And what horrible pangs the 
love brought with it! It is very sweet, but bitter—eyen 
with the sweet—to love passionately, the one love of one’s 
life. 

My one love stood before me that night, showing so 
plainly that his heart, his thoughts, every emotion of his 
nature, were mine only ; and I, miserable woman that I 
was, was forced to shatter with a word the bright vision 
his hopes had fed on, all these weeks of lingering, lotus- 
eating delight ! 

How was I to tell him? All this flashed through my 
brain, and I felt that I was cold as death, and that my 
very heart almost ceased to beat. I rose from the old 

‘sleepy hollow,” and held out my hand. 

‘You are soon returned, Mr. Fotheringham,” I said. 
‘‘T had supposed you would not tear yourself away from 
Miss Montrose’s side for many a day yet !” 

He looked down at me quickly as he held my hand in 
lis, and his cheek flushed a little. 

‘**Do not speak to me of Jean Montrose. I cannot bear 
it from you. I have tried to be faithful to my plighted 
word, and God knows,” he added, with a bitter, long- 
drawn sigh, ‘“‘ how cruelly hard it is! Don’t speak to 
me! Do you remember the night I read you ‘Love and 
Duty’? Listen— 

‘Hard is my doom and thine; thou 
Knowest it all.’ 


Could love part us? Was it not well to speak—to have 
spoken once ? It could not but be well! Natalie, I love 
you—I love you! To-morrow I shall go to Jean, and, 
while I tell her how my heart has wandered from her, I 
shall beseech her to marry me at once, and we will go far 
away from here and from the sight of your lovely young 
face, which has wrought me such ill! Oh, my darling, 
my sweetest heart, why did you come between me and 
duty ?” 

He had his arms around me, and for one mad moment I 
lay on his breast. I felt his heart beat heavily against my 
cheek, and I prayed a passionate prayer to die there, in 
the only haven of love and rest that I had ever known. 

The next instant I had gently pushed him away from 
me, and as I carelessly arranged the lace about my wrist, 
[ said : 

‘Very well done, Mr. Fotheringham ; but I do not 
think my husband would altogether approve of such pri- 
vate theatricals.” 

3efore he could say a word, I turned and left the 
library. 

A few moments later we were at the dinner-table. I 
had whispered to Rosa, as we met in the drawing-room, 
that I wished her to acquaint Mr. Fotheringham at once 
with the fact of Mr. Willoughby’s existenee, as I felt the 
joke had been carried far enough. 

She nodded and smiled, and, as we sat at dinner, I felt 
miserably nervous and excited, dreading I knew not what ; 
for one glance at Alan’s face had shown me that he was 
furiously angry at the heartless and cold manner in which 
I had received his passionate outburst, and that he did 
not dream of any reality in my flippant speech. 

He did not address me at all during that long, dreary 
dinner, though he sat just opposite me, and I tried not to 
see him ; but, do what I would, his eager, passionate face 


was before me, as I had seen it when he took me into his 
arms. 

When the dessert was placed on the table and the ser- 
vants had departed, Rosa said : 

‘“‘ Well, Natalie, or, rather, I should say, Marian, as 
you, my lady, were the prime mover in this practical 
joke, I think it is about time you were bringing it toa 
close. Allow me, therefore, to present to the assembled 
company Mrs. Lane Willoughby, heretofore known to you 
as Miss Natalie Willoughby. What think you? Has she 
played well her part ?” 

Tn the laughing conversation which followed, no one 
noticed Alan’s silence. I dared not look up, but I felt 
his eyes burning into my very brain. If Rosa had not 
soon moved away, I should have screamed, or done some 
mad thing ; but I got safely out of the room, and as the 
women rustled down the hall to the drawing-room, I 
clasped my aching throat with both hands, and darted 
out of the house, and down one terrace after another, 
until I stood, breathless, on the shore of the river. 

“My God!’ T cried at last, finding my voice, ‘‘ why 
do I suffer so? Does love always bring such misery 
along with it ? I cannot, cannot bear it—I shall die—I 
want to die——” 

Somebody took my hand down from my throat, with a 
firm and gentle touch, and a tender voice whispered : 

‘**My little Natalie: it is, then, as I feared, and this 
comes hard on both of us! Itis not worth our while to 
blame Marian Fay, or anybody else, for «// are culpable ; 
but, my God ! how we are to suffer all onr days for an 
idle jest! For if I had known, dear, that you were bound 


by such a tie, my heart should never have swerved from 
Oh, Natalie, how could you stoop to such 


its allegiance. 
a thing ?” 

His voice trembled and faltered, and I clung to his arm. 

‘Oh, Alan,” I said, ‘‘I did not dream of winning even 
admiration, much less love. Please believe me—I simply 
did not think at all of anything but the fun it would be 
when we told you the truth !” 

He still held me by the hand, 
there by the river-bank, feeling that the bitterness of 
loath was passed, since we two, who loved each other 
better than all else beside, were separated by a gulf which 
was impassable. 

The truth was so borne in upon our souls that night 
that we felt as if we were indeed dead to each other, and 
we stood there and talked, long and sorrowfully and with- 
out passion. 

Everything was explained. He told me how the love 
had come upon him like an ‘‘ armed man,” mastering him 
completely before he even knew his danger—how he had 
gone away, in order to look his position fairly in the face, 
and had returned, determined to tell Jean all, and ask her 
to marry him at once, if she would trust him with herself 
after his involuntary treachery—how the sight of me in 
the old library, where his love had blossomed and grown 
so beautiful, had been too much for his strength of pur- 
pose, and he had spoken, feeling that, after all, truth to 
all parties was best. 

And TI, in turn, told him how I never dreamed for a 
single instant of the possibility of my caring for him in 
that way, and how I had struggled and fonght with it, 
since I had known it was inmy heart. Oh, thattalk! If 
that had only been the Jast, all would have been well ; 
but when were people madly in love with each other ever 
prudent ? We parted at last, with a solemn grasp of the 
hand, and it was to be a parting for ever. 

He was to go to Denham. on the morrow, and I to 
Surrey, to my husband’s people. P 


and we stood together 
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How slight are the events, seemingly, that, in reality, 
have most influence over our lives! Had Alan not 
s»rained his ankle that morning as he sprang on his horse, 
after bidding us all farewell, how different would have 
beon my retrospect to-night ! 
me from ‘‘my lord,” ordering me to remain with my 
cousins indefinitely, as he was off for Paris, having grown 
weary of the respectability of his father’s house in Surrey. 

How my guilty heart leapt with joy at this reprieve, for 
what had been indifference was now become absolute 
loathing ! 

As Alan’s eyes met mine, when they lifted him to the 
sofa in the library, I saw in them an answering gleam 
We had a little respite. 
was postponed, and we were blameless as to its being so. 


of rapture. 


For a letter had reached | 


Our bitter parting | 


“For God's sake, hush! I cannot bear it! Don't you 
know ?—have you never heard that I am no more to my 
husband than any other woman ? And not as much as 
one other; so we will not desecrate the lovely name of 
home by bringing it in question. I have no home.” 

Was I mad? If not, then, I was in another minute, 
when poor Alan took me in his arms, and I felt his big 
hot tears on my face. I felt that I must keep those arms 
around me at any cost ! 

Alan held me as though he would never lose his hold. 

‘*My little sweetheart,” he whispered, ‘‘my poor. 
pretty sweetheart ! and I who love you better than my 
Natalie, think what 
it is to me to know that another man—curse him—neglects 
and ill-treats what I would give heaven itself to possess ! 


own soul, am powerless to help you. 


I don’t believe he thought even of the pain he endured | Kiss me this once, my own, and let me go away where the 


physically. We 
were still to 
gether, and that 
was enough. 

I car 


write of 
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the 
that fol 
We 
were constant- 
ly together, for 
the other 
guests had left, 
and Rosa 


advantage of 
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miy Willingness 
ta help to cheer 
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She had her 
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Arthur his out- 
of - door busi- 
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have 
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gladness in my 
life, I have the 
memory of 
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rapture to me 


TIGER STHETCHHD HIMSELF.” 


to be in the same room with him, even. 
a word that the whole world might not have heard ; 
but each knew the other's thoughts, and our eyes spoke, 
though our lips were mute. 

And the days went by, and I thought ‘if only I could 
die now !—if only I could die!’ Oh, would I had died 


before that last fateful hour which has left its unfading | 


mark upon memory ! 

At last the da~ came that should see us parted on its 
morrow. This time, surely, no Fate would interfere. 
Will I ever forget that night ? 

I had never trusted myself to speak to Alan of my 
husband, much as I longed for his sympathy ; but that 


night, somehow, he began to talk of my home, and how | 


she should picture me to himself when he was far away. 
I did not speak at first, but as he went on, I said, ina 
harsh voice, that I did not know for my own : 
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We never said | shame! Could I but forget! 


sight of your 
loveliness will 
not madden 
me hourly, as 
it does here at 
Stukeley. My 
own dear 
sweetest heart, 
Lot vl-by. = 

And then 1] 
threw my arms 
about his neck 
and went rav- 
ing mad; for ] 
told him that 
I loved him, 
and never 
could cease to 
do so—that I 
hated my hus- 
band, and 
would sooner 
die than go te 
him again ; and 
I besought him 
not to leave me 
behind in my 
misery, but to 
take me away, 
too !” 

The very 
thought of all 
I said in my 
agony that 
night fills me 
with burning 
But memory, which is 
the only solace we have in grief, is sometimes a very 
bitter friend. I must remember and regret that night 
until I die. 

Alan drew a long, panting breath between his closed 
teeth. I looked up in his face ; it was pale as ashes, and 
his lovely eyes were dark with passion and pain. 

‘* Natalie,” he said, and his voice sounded miles away— 
‘darling, don’t tempt me beyond what I can bear. 
Could I take the little sweetheart—so dear to me that I 
would die for her gladly—and, for the sake of our love and 
happiness on earth, lay on her pure soul a burden of sin 
and remorse that would sink her to perdition? God 
forbid ! and make me strong to bear and to suffer every 
pang that rends my very soul! Dear one, look at me. If 
ever there comes a time when you are in some trouble, and 
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| there is no one nearer to you on whom to call for help, 
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will you promise to let me be your friend? I shall love 
you till I die, and life can give me no higher } 
than being a comfort and help to you, if you need comfort 
and help. I will have to go away now. I could not bear 
seeing you, for I am only human and weak ; and then, 
I must think of what is best for you. God bless you for 
the rich treasure of love you have givenme. Oh, darling, 
if I could only take it for my life’s best gift, and with it 
you, to have and to hold for ever, my dear, dear sw 
heart !” 

How I remember every word he said, and every tone of 
his voice! I slowly withdrew from his embrace, as he 
ceased to speak, and sank down in the old “ 
hollow,” feeling dazed. I knew that he bent overme, and 
kissed my forehead, my eyelids, my lips, and then he was 
gone. 

I did not die—people never do die of misery—and I was 
not even ill. I used to wonder, in a stupid kind of way, 
what was the reason that I felt so. I fairly ached with my 


now 


sleepy 


pain, but I slept and ate and drove about the country | 
with Rosa, and no one knew of the double life I led, and | 
of the hours I passed in living over again each moment of | 


those short weeks of my dead happiness. 

One day Rosa told me that for some unknown reason the 
engagement between Alan Fotheringham and Jean Mont- 
rose was at an end. 

**The county ’’ was disposed to think Alan in the fault, 
but that Jean would not hear one word of blame, spoke of 
him most affectionately, and wrote constantly to him as he 
wandered over the face of the earth, “like a trifling boy, 
instead of staying at home, marrying Jean, and settling 
down into a respectable member of society.” And so he 
drifted out of my life, and in a few weeks’ time I joined my 
husband, and roamed Europe with him, “seeking rest, 
and finding none.” And then he died. 

I dared not return to England. I felt the shame of that 
night at Stukeley as vividly as at first, and I shrank from 
seeming to seck to renew my intercourse with Alan 
through his cousins, who were my dearest friends ; and as 
I could not return to my own home without having them 
seek me out and claim me, I determined to bear my exile 
for years, if need be. 

I never heard his name. - He might be dead, for aught I 
knew to the contrary ; but night and day he lived in my 
heart and memory, as he will ever do while life lasts. 

At last, one day, Rosa spoke of him in aletter. He had 
gone to the far southwest of America, and, it was said, had 
married a fair and well-to-do Californian, and would 
make his home in that distant land. : 

And then I came home, for my soul longed to dwell 
once more, like the Shunamite woman, ‘‘amongst mine 
own people.” 

I came home, and I am here, and the past is mightier 
than my will, an: it overwhelms me with its memories, 
and once again I sav, ** Fate and I are at odds.” 

* * * * * * 

Next morning when Mrs. Willoughby entered the break- 
fast-room at Stukeley, she was greeted with the announce- 
ment from her host—a handsome, gay fellow, almost as 
nice as his wife—that she had a fine budget of letters, und 
he felt quite curious to know how many of them were love- 
letters. 

“For you know, Natalie,” he cried, “that it is not at 
all worth while to put on that air of high dignity with us. 
We know that in spite of your widow’s weeds, which I ac- 
knowledge are most becoming, you are nothing but a girl 
in years, as in heart ; and girls will have lovers.” 

“Maybe a girl in years. Arthur, but surely not in heart. 
}iy heart has been old for many centuries, it seems to 
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me. But give me the letters, and I will gratify your 
curiosity.” 

She took them carelessly enough, and glanced at their 
covers ; but in an instant she was white to her lips, and 
her fiagers trembled so that one or two of the letters fell 
from her hands. As Arthur stooped to pick them up, she 
made a mighty effort for self-control, and thrust one /etter 
into her pocket. 

Just then Rosa entered, and with her a rush of sunny 
looks and words, and all was movement and gayety, and 
Natalie's strange looks were not noticed. It seemed to her 
years before she could be free from these dear people, who 
were so good and kind, and wanted to do so much for her 
pleasure ; but at last she escaped, and ran down the ter- 
races to the side of the river, as she had done once before 
in her misery, she remembered, and as she held the letter 
tight in her hand, she found herself wondering what was 
coming to her now, whether further pain, or happiness so 
overpoweringly sweet that her brain reeled at the thought 
of it, even. 

She threw herself down on the grassy bank, and tore 
open the letter ; and this was what she read : 


“San Francisco, September 20th, 18—. 

“This moment I have heard that for years you have been free. 
My God! The happiness that might have been! My common 
sense tells me to stay here and write to you, but my heart tells me to 
0, with all the speed that can be made, and clasp my little sweet- 
heart in my arms, if so be she is my little sweetheart still, There 
must be some joy in store for me, I have been in sorrow so long. 
It cannot be that you have forgotten—no, I won’t believe that you 
ean ever forget, any more than I can, those precious minutes when 
Theld you in myarms and knew your whole heart and soul was 
mine as mine was yours, I will not tell you here of all I havo 
endured in your parting, for I know your tender woman’s heart 
would grieve for the wretched wanderer on the face of the earth 
that I have been, I will tell you nothing but that I love you to-day 
as I have loved you in the old days at Stukeley, and as I have 
never ceased to love you, although I tried to conquer the love when 
it was a crime for me to feel it. My little sweetheart! I thank a 
good God that he has sent this lovely ray of light into the dark 
chambers of my soul. I have not been agood man, Natalie, sinco 
we were parted, Many and manya time have I fought desperately 
against the almost insane desire to follow you to the ends of the 
earth and tear you from that man’s grasp. Once I started—God 
forgive me!—but was struck down by fever and barely nursed 
back to life by a good Indian woman, But now my life stretches 
before me all bright and beautiful, and I am the happiest fellow on 
all God’s earth this day! I sail in the morning, and will have you 
in my arms almost as soon as you receive this, for, except for a 
day or two, necessarily, in New York, I shall stop nowhere until I 
reach your home in Surrey. Oh, my Natalie, will you be glad to 
see me when I come ? Your own ALAN.” 


It was a pretty sight to see—that beautiful, flowerlil-c 
face, as the full meaning of the letter came to Natalie. Af 
last he was coming—he loved her still—he was her ‘‘ own 
Alan.” 

Could there be in the world any more happiness? Her 
heart leaped up in a wild, glad thanksgiving, and then 
she fell to upbraiding herself with her hard, desperate 
thoughts the night before. And the whole earth was 
lovely, and everything was good, for Alan loved her! 
Poor little sweetheart ! dream on your happy dreams, for 
tis all of happiness that you will ever know. 

» * x x * * 

A week went by, and Natalie grew very restless. She 
did not know the name of the vessel which was to bring 
Alan home, and she had kept her knowledge of his coming 
hidden from his cousins, feeling that it would be best for 
them to learn the history of the past from his lips rather 
than hers, and so she dared not ask any questions about 
shipping intelligence. 

She waited, and bore her suspense as she could, but her 
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poor heart often failed her, and some biiter tears were 
shed when she was fortunate enough to be alone. 

Then, one day, there came a sickening recital of a ter- 
rible accident at sea—a large vessel from New York lost in 
midocean, with its living freight of women and children, 
and some gallant men who would not desert them. 

The few who had escaped were common sailors, who had 
endured such hardships that it would almost have been 
better, they said, that they had perished with the rest. 
All that day Natalie wandered like a possessed spirit, up 
and down, up and down—only striving to deaden thought 
with bodily fatigue, and to escape Arthur’s constant re- 
marks on the horrors of the disaster. 

She felt that she would go mad if some tidings did not 
reach her, and her brain seemed to her to be a million 
times more capable of agonizing thought than ever in her 
whole previous life. Her friends noticed her strange ab- 
straction, but, being thoughtless young folks, with no 
cares or troubles in life, save what all the world could see 
and know, they never dreamed of any secret grief which 
could have befallen Natalic. For was she not young, 
beautiful and rich ? What more, in heaven’s name, could 
she want to make her happy ? 

And so it goes, and this is as much as one-half the 
world knows of what concerns the other half. 

* * * . * * 

When Natalie crept into the breakfast-room next morn- 
ing, the ghost of the pretty Natalic who had read her love- 
letter on the river-bank one little week ago, her heart 
gave one wild throb of agony and then stood still. She 
stood rooted to the spot, and heard and saw as one in a 
cataleptic state, what was transpiring. 

Rosa was bitterly weeping and wringing her hands, 
while Arthur, white as death, read from an open letter 
which he held in his shaking fingers. 

*“My God! Natalie,” he cried, ‘‘Alan Fotheringham is 
dead! Lost at sea in that horrible affair we read of only 
yesterday! The sailors brought the news to London. 
They saw him on the deck as they pulled away, and the 
ship went down !” 

Natalie did not answer, and there was something so 
strange in her silence that Arthur and Rosa both looked 
up. There was a sweet, beaming look in her eyes, and a 
lovely smile dimpling her exquisite lips, and as they 
gazed in horror and dread of they knew not what, she 
said, with her hands stretched out lovingly to something 
they could not see : 

“Yes, darling, I am coming! Nothing can part you 
now from your happy little sweetheart !” 

And they knew in that terrible moment that she was 
hopelessly mad. 


A MARCH THROUGH AN ENEMY’S 
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Tr was during the height of the Bheel troubles in India 
that the incident I am about to relate occurred. My regi- 
ment—the —— Light Cavalry—had been ordered up into 
Goojerat, and we had not long been stationed at Kasara, 
up the Gulf of Cambay, when we got the line of march 
again, and started in pursuit of some gangs of those 
Bheel rascals, who had been committing the greatest 
atrocities amongst the inhabitants in the Goojerat district. 
Things went on pretty much as usual; we never could 
get sight of those fellows, or scent of their whereabouts, 
and the monotony was getting wearisome, when one fine 
day it was changed for an excitement the nature of which 
was to me, at least, far from what I had been looking out 
for, and, certainly, anything but of an agreeable kind. 


You must know that I was on the staff, and had charge 
of all the commissariat stores, etc.; all the camels and 
other beasts of burden were under my charge, and it was 
my duty to see that they were properly cared for, and to 
superintend the loading and unloading part of the busi- 
ness. The head camel-driver—the Bara Makem—was, as 
it were, my aide-de-camp, and all the rest, including 
camp-followers, etc., constituted the force I commanded 
—a queer-looking lot, I can tell you, and not a very 
valiant one, either, although there were some very fine 
fellows amongst them, chiefest of whom was the head 
camel-driver. I believe that man would have never de- 
serted me under any circumstances of danger ; but I am 
izclined to think that all the rest would have given me 
what is termed leg-bail. 

On the line of march it was our duty to strike tents and 
load and be off some few hours before the main body of 
the troops, so as to reach the camping-ground before the 
regiment did, and get the tents pitched and everything 
ready against the arrival of the wornout men and officers. 
The slow pace of the camels necessitated this arrange- 
ment, although I can assure you it was no pleasant thing 
to have to turn out at two o’clock of a pitch-dark night, 
after barely a wink of sleep, owing to heat and musqui- 
toes, and then, by torchlight, to set to work striking the 
tents, and so forth ; to then start away into a dense black- 
ness, so intense sometimes that you could scarcely see 
your horse’s ears distinctly, much less the track you had 
to pursue. My only solace used to be a good strong cup 
of coffee and a bundle of Trichinopoly cheroots. I knew 
that our guides could go the way blindfold. There was, 
moreover, no fear of being attacked by Bheels, for we had 
reliable scouts out in every direction, and those brought 
us information nightly that the coast was quite clear. So 
we started away on our march somewhere about a quarter 
to three, A.m., the first of the four consecutive days of ad- 
venture. 

The first day’s march was very long and wearisome. 
The heat was almost intolerable, and not a drop of water 
was to be found during the whole distance, until we 
reached the little stream where we were to encamp for 
the night. The small supply we had carried with us was 
insufficient to slake our thirst, and had been exhausted 
for hours and hours before we reached our journey’s end. 
Never before or afterward in my whole life—and I have 
seen much in many parts of the world—did I suffer such 
agonies as I endured that day. ‘ 

My tongue was shriveled up,and dry as a cinder, and 
the roof of my mouth felt like frizzled-up parchment. My 
eyes seemed, positively, to be starting from their sockets ; 
and sometimes I felt as though my reason was deserting 
me. Oh! howI urged on my wearied charger when I 
first caught sight of the delicious little purling, cool 
stream, as it glittered in the evening sunlight, down in a 
little verdant plain, surrounded by a dense jungle, and 
what in India is called tiger-grass—tall rushes, sometimes 
growing higher than a tall man. 

We had no sooner arrived than I dismounted, and seized 
upon my tin water-bottle, and rushed with all the despe- 
ration of maddening thirst to the river-side. I was 
just in the very act of stooping to fill the tin pot, when 
my eyes, as if by magnetic influence, lighted on an object 
exactly on the opposite side of the river—a sight which 
curdled the blood in my veins, and made me start up 
again, with electric agility, and fly toward the camp again 
as fast as my legs would carry me. Fear lends wings ; 
and I scarcely think my feet could have touched the 
ground as I scoured back again to the camel-drivers. 

On the opposite bank, iust in the act of awakening from 
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a profound sleep, a huge royal tiger, his claws distended as 


capacious jaws as he yawned lazily and half unclosed his 
cruel, glaring eyes. 

I am pretty sure that he must have caught sight of me, 
short as was the interval; but I had a fair start, even 
though he had pursued me, although I am assured that in 
the terror of that moment my fevered imagination pictured 
the brute close upon my trail, and I could almost fancy that 
I felt his warm and loathsome breath, and his sharp, un- 
pitying fangs and claws in the very act of seizing me. 

There had been, however, another object to divert the 

tiger’s attention from myself. A hapless native woodcut- 

bundle of fagots upon his head, unwarily emerged from the 

jungle on the same side of the river as the tiger, at the 

same moment, apparently, that I plunged into the thicket 

on the opposite side. I had barely reached my party when 

we heard the poor creature’s dreadful yells and shrieks for 
assistance, which, however, were rapidly stifled. 

In another minute we had armed ourselves, and were 
running toward the spot whence these heart-rending 
screams proceeded. But before we were half way there 
they had ceased entirely ; and as we got nearer the spot 
we could distinctly hear the hungry monster crunching 
the dead man’s bones. 

Our appearance caused the tiger to decamp into the 
densest part of the jungle, carrying away with him what 
remained of the unhappy woodcutter, which he flung over 
his back with the same facility with which a strong man 
would an empty sack. 


his sister as the person who was to give an heir to the 
throne in the shape cf a nephew to whom he could trans- 
limit the crown, ‘The Count ce Soissons, being privy to 


he stretched himself, and his fearful fangs visible in his 


ter, returning from his day’s labor in the jungle, with a | 


SVYhen the regiment came up, despite fatigue, hunger | 


and thirst, we determined upon getting up a chasse-battue 
to revenge the poor woodcutter’s death. The night hap. 
pened to be a fine moonlight one, and we went out a 
strong, well-armed body in every respect. 

It was many long hours, however, before we came upon 
the track ; but at last we did, and a volley soon gave the 
murderous brute his quietus. 

It proved to be a full-grown royal tiger, and as I gazed 
upon its prostrate carcass my heart throbbed with grati- 
tude for so providential an escape from so cruel a death, 
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Tue Count de Soissons beheld Catherine de Bourbon 
for the first time on the 16th of May, 1586, at Angers, on 
the occasion of the marriage of the Prince de Condé with 
Mademoiselle de la Tremoille. He had heard a good deal 
of her as a lady whose personal charms were as piquant 
as her mind was cultivated. She was in truth a very 
accomplished Princess, embodying all the brilliant quali- 
ties of her godmother, Marguerite de Valois, and all the 
virtue of Jeanne d’Albret, her mother. This will explain 
the Count’s falling so fiercely and rapidly into love at first 
sight. 


N. ROBINSON. 


The King of Navarre had no children. He regarded 


CATHERINE TE BOURBON, 
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the King’s thoughts, and 
knowing his hopes, augured 
that his cousin the King 
would not regard him with 
particular favor should he 
demand the hand of his sis- 
ter, or was he quite sure of 
the Princess, whom he re- 
garded as proud and am- 
bitious, dazzled by the éclat 
of her name and the gran- 
deur of her birth. He knew 
that already for divers rea- 
sons she had refused her 
hand to the greatest princes 
in Europe; that she had 
not accepted the King of 
Spain, Philip II.; the King 
of France, Henry III., who 
bad offered her his crown ; 
the King of Scotland, James 
Stuart ; the Prince of Condé; 
the Dukes of Alengon and 
Lorraine. He knew that each 
and all of them had sighed 
for her favor, and that she 
had not deigned to choose 
amongst these noble aspi- 
rants. 

The Count scarcely dared 
to hope that she would 
lower her standard to him, 
a cadet, it is true, of an il- 
lustrious family, but with- 
out portion, the eldest 
representative being com- 
pelled to sustain the gran- 
deur of the name through 
the chances of war, profiting by state difficulties in order 
to retain some of the prestige of former days. 

The Count believed himself to be face to face with in- 
surmountable obstacles, and was almost prepared to let 
hope die out, being utterly ignorant of the impression 
he had made upon Catherine, and of the agitation which 
he had raised in her heart. 

At the ball given on the occasion of the magriage of the 
Prince de Condé, Charles Count de Soissons went through 
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FAC-SIMILE, REDUCED, OF A LETTER FROM THE 
COUNT DE SOISSONS. 


he flung him- 
self at the 
feet of her 
whom he 
loved, declaring to her that he came from the uttermost 
part of China, attracted by reason of her loveliness ; that 


the Celestial Empire possessed no beauty so accom- | 


plished as she ; that he did not hesitate to declare her 


the most exquisite Princess, not only in Europe, but in | solved 


THE COUNT DE SOISSONS, 


Thus | 


| ceived 


BOURBON. 


all the East, ana pqnoming 
bolder, he avowed his love 
—a love that recognized no 
limit, and that he could not 
live save in her presence. 

This declaration caused 
Catherine to blush; she 
even affected to be angry 
with the Count,who became 
silent and retired. At the 
same moment the Prince de 
Condé came to seek the 
Princess, in order to tread 
a@ measure with her in the 
ballroom. 

Returned to his apart- 
ments, the Count de Sois- 
sons passed through his 
mind all the details of the 
interview with Catherine, 
repeating her words and re- 
flecting that possibly the 
severities of her replies were 
but feints to dissemble her 
true sentiments. Desirous 
of ascertaining how the land 
lay, he, on the following 
day, wrote the following 
letter to the Prineess: 
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MapamME—‘‘ One cannot see 
you without loving you, without 
telling you so—to tell you so 
is to displease you. What is 
one to do? For pity’s sake, let 
me admire the most divine crea- 
ture that the world has ever 
seen, @ work which heaven nor 
earth has never possessed. 

CHARLES DE BouRBON.” 


The Princess, on her side, was a victim to a veritable 
heart flutter ; a thousand conflicting ideas struggled for 
mastery, leaving her plunged in painful perplexity. She 
was profoundly affected by the merits of the Count, his 
birth, and the ardor of his passion ; but her native pride 
caused her to hesitate in receiving the homage of her new 
adorer. She 
knew that he 
was a member 
of the League, 
and that he 
belonged to 7/7, 

é “4 
another ree {*’” 
ligion than 
her own. 
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following the guidance of her heart. But the Ming of | 
Navarre calmed his sister by telling her that tle Conn‘ ce 
Soissons was sent as envoy of the Duke de Guise and 
Catherine de Medicis ; that his arrival was a biind for a | 
plot of which he, the King, might prove the victim, and 
that it became absolutely necessary for her to act with 
the greatest circumspection, and never for an instant to 
relax vigilance in regard to the advances of their cousin. 
Catherine gave credence to the words of her brother, and 
no longer saw in her adorer but an agent of the part 
the League and of tue religion which he represented. 
To her eyes he now appeared almost in the light of 
traitor. 

The Count de Soissons, receiving no reply to his letter, 
repaired to the residence of M. de Condé, where he knew 
that he would encounter the Princess. He made her a 
profound bow the moment that she entered, to which she 
responded by a cold and glacial inclination of the head 
This did not discourage him ; he essayed a few agreeabl: 
words, risking even compliments, but Catherine did not 
appear to hear them, and manifested the most complete 
indifference. The poor Count retired quite disconcerted, 
and without saying a word. 

A few days afterward there were tournaments—games. 
Catherine presided and distributed the prizes. The Count 
de Soissons was the happy victor, and as such was des- 
tined to receive from the fair hands of the Princess the 
reward of his triumph. The latter, in the agitation which 
she exhibited, dissimulated but poorly, reading, as she 
did, in the eyes of the Count, his ardent love for her, and 
this meeting, instead of extinguishing her flame, but re- 
doubled it, since she realized that the Count was likely to | 
She 
felt herself so unnerved that she had not streneth to 
refuse an interview which the Count demanded of her. 
She resolved to turn this meeting to account by reproach- 
ing De Soissons for his perfidy and treason, and to make 
him blush for his conduct toward her. 

The interview took place, and to the angry words of the 
Princess, Charles replied by the most lively and indignant 
protestations. He affirmed the purity of his sincerity and 
his love in terms so ardent and convincing, that Catherine 
brusquely terminated the interview, and retired, a prey 
to the liveliest emotion. She also absented herself that 
evening from the supper which the King of Navarre gave 
in honor of the Prince de Cond¢. The Count, however, 
was present, but he was sad and abstracted. 

On awaking in the morning, after a night of agitation, 

Yatherine found a letter from her cousir on the table, 


press his suit in some new and enterprising way. 


which reproached her with her injustice «nd inhumanity. 
This letter was brought to her by La Tignonville, one of 
the Princess’s ladies, in whom Catherine had the most im- 


plicit confidence. She was a Huguenot, and was called 
Baroness, a title inherited from an only brother, a few 
months dead. Catherine opened the letter and closely 
questioned the lady, with a view to ascertaining if the 
suspicions under which the Count labored were well 
founded or otherwise. Uatherine also requested La Tignon- 
ville to make herself thoroughly acquainted with the 
objects and motives of M. de Soissons. 

La Tignonville informed the Count of the mission with 
which the Princess had intrusted her, adding that he had 
been represented as an ambitious man, who would sacri- 
fice heart to fortune, and a traitor, on account of his rela- 
tions with Duke de Guise. She concluded by informing 
the Count that she, La Tignonville, would receive his ex- 
planations that same evening in the private gardens, 
where he would find her at six of the clock. 

The Count repaired at the appointed hour to the gar- | 


| and love alone, that guided him in the business. 


dens, 2nd protested his innocence, declaring that his in- 
tentions were pure and above suspicion ; that it was love, 
To ex- 
onerate himself completely, he wrote a letter to Catherine, 
in which he asserted his loyalty, and protesting indig- 
nantly against the calumnies heaped upon him, he gave 
her renewed assurance of sincere and inviolable love. 

La Tignonville received the letter, and in handing it to 
the Princess related all the details of the interview, re- 
counting the indignant words of the Count, and his nu- 
merous protestations against the impeachment of his good 
name. She was so faithful in her interpretation, she spoke 
with so much fervor and conviction, that, aided by the 
letter, the Princess found herself disarmed, and offered no 


| opposition to La Tignonville’s having a second interview 


with the Count. 

The Count resolved upon forcing an interview, and 
knowing that Catherine was sojourning with the Governor 
of Angers, at the country residence of the latter, about two 
leagues from the town, rode out, and watching his oppor- 
tunity while Catherine was alone in one of the avenues of 
the park, demanded the favor of an interview. 

The Princess, considerably startled by the unexpected 
apparition of the Count, continued, however, to conceal 
her emotion. Being mistress of herself, she received him 
glacially. He did not pretend to notice this, but told her 
that he had been odiously calumniated ; that he could not 
endure the ijica of appearing, even for one single second, 
in the eyes of her whom he worshiped, as a traitor; that 
he came himself to offer an explanation of his conduct ; 


| that he desired that his innocence should appear without 


a cloud. 

Catherine declared that she was desirous of believing 
him, but that it would require time before the unhappy 
impression which had been made would be entirely wiped 
out, and that as for anything else concerning his acts, he 
was not to trouble himself, as it was a matter of total in- 
difference to her. 

At these words, which fell like drops of cold water ou 
the heart of the unhappy lover, he could no longer con- 
tain himself. He flung himself on his knees before his 
cousin, declaring that he could not live without her love ; 
that he could better support her hate than her indiffer- 
ence, and that he preferred death to such indifference. 

The Princess, a prey to violent emotion, no longer pos- 


sessed sufficient mastery to dissemble her sentiments. She 


told the Count to hope, and, above all, to commit no 
despairing act, adding, that if any misfortune happened to 
him it would grieve her to the soul. 

Crazy with joy, he kissed her robe, thanking her for such 
sweet and tender words, and not knowing how to display 
his gratitude, renewed his pledges of eternal love. The 
Princess, violently agitated, withdrew without adding an- 
other word, leaving her cousin in a very whirlwind of 
happiness. After this interview the Count de Soissons re- 
turned to Angers, took instant leave of the King of Na- 
varre, of the Prince of Condé and his wife, and then 
posted direct to Paris. 

After the departure of the Count de Soissons, Henry 
of Navarre questioned his sister as to what had taken place 
at her last interview with her cousin. She replied that he 
had simply come to take leave of her and to say adieu. 
The King, who did not believe one word of this, charged 
the Marquis de Rosny with the penetration of the mys- 
tery. 

De Rosny was the friend of La Tignonville, and he was 
also au courant with all the details of the love affairs 
between Charles and Catherine. He told the King all 
that he knew. It was then resolved to sever the Count 
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from the Guise party by playing with his hopes in regard 
to Catherine. However, the League was too powerful 
for the Court of France. The Duke de Guise had forced 
the King to place the principal chief offices in the king- 
dom at his disposal. Rome sustained the League. The 
Duke de Guise overran Champagne, and the Duke de 
Mayenne ravaged Saintonge. In spite of this the Catho- 
lic cause did not ameliorate. The Prince de Condé re- 
turned from England with ten stout ships and 500,000 
crowns, @ loan from Queen Ekizabeth. 

The German Prince sent a powerful army to the aid of 
the Protestants, and the King of Navarre beat a section of 
the forees of Duke de Jorgeuse. It seemed impossible for 
the Catholic party to sustain the campaign any longer 
that year. 

It was at this crisis that Henry of Navarre considered 
it high time to grapple with M. de Soissons, but as it was 
necessary above everything to have the Princess on his 
side, he resolved to deal with her before arriving at the 
Count. Catherine made no mystery of her love for her 
cousin. She corresponded with him, and to his protest- 
ations of love, replied by thinly vailed avowals. Charles 
wrote to her. 

*“T was still ignorant, madame, as to the nature of love, until this 
absence made me acquainted with it. The torture, misery and 
anguish—in a word, the most unendurable wretchedness that I 
have hitherto imagined, are as nothing compared with the pains 
Iendure in being far from you. That my torture is fearful, divine 
Princess, speaks for itself, and it would become more unendurable 
if I did not flatter myself that you in part share its pangs with 
me. This sole hope alone pours oil upon my wounds and con- 
ceals my anguish from the eyes of a Court, where my sighs would 
be regarded as so many crimes against the state, were it but known 
to whom they were addressed, How could the Court, however, 
imagine that I could see you without adoring you ? Oh, how violent 
my passion is, dear cousin! Oh, how tender it is! It will last all 
my life—oh, how delicious you become! But why do I thus flatter 
myself? My love consecrates my life; will continue to consecrate 
ituntil the rapturous moment arises when I ean ery aloud that it is 
for you alone that I sigh. CHARLES DE Bovreon.” 


And Catherine replied ; 


“T do not know what one feels when one js afar from what they 
love, and so I cannot compassionate you as much, perhaps, as you 
merit compassion, but I well know that if you suffer all that I en- 
dure since your absence, there are very few unhappinesses equal to 
yours and those of CATHERINE.” 


Assured beforehand of the good disposition of his sister, 
the King of Navarre chose the Abbé d’Elbenne to bring 
the negotiation to a favorable termination. 

The abbé had friends in both parties. A Roman Cath- 
olic, and at the same time an adroit politician, he did not 
hate the Calvinists. The abbé played upon the Count, 
and after disparaging the party to which De Soissons be- 
longed, spoke of marriage with Catherine. Charles, trans- 
ported by the hope of such a union, declared there was 
no sacrifice that he was not ready to make, in order to 
obtain the hand of the Princess. The abbé answered 
that he was charged to make his overtures on this subject, 
but on the condition that he, the Count, would renounce 
all alliance with the house of Guise. Crazy with joy, the 
Count consented to anything, and the abbé informed the 
King. De Soissons wrote Catherine a passionate letter, 
in which he declared himself the happiest of mortals : 


“My Dear Cousin: I am about to set out to hear from your 
beautiful mouth the charming avowal, provided joy and impatience 
Will allow life to the amorous CHARLES DE BourBon.” 


The Count de Soissons performed prodigies of valor on | 
the memorable day of Contras, and having traversed | 
Saxony, came to Pau, where Catherine awaited for him. It 
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was in a state of the most tumultuous happiness that the 
Princess and Charles found themselves together. At first 
all was timidity, and words scarce dared to cross the thresh- 
old of their lips, but by degrees their hearts found lan- 
guage ; they exchanged the sweetest vows, swearing that 
they were now as one, nd that nothing could ever separate 
them. Several days then passed—days that were filled up 
with the most tender confidences by the two lovers, and 
all they now tarried for, in order to render their happi- 
ness complete, was the arrival of the Prince and Princess 
de Condé. 

The King received the Count de Soissons with extreme 
coldness, treating him almost with contempt. This so 
irritated and mortified De Soissons that he informed his 
majesty that he would retire altogether from the Court 
of France and take up his former position. He left the 
King’s presence without even waiting for his majesty’s 
reply. 

The Count returned to his apartments in a violent agi- 
tation. Little did he imagine that his wily enemies had 
been trying to poison him in the estimation of Catherine, 
from whom he found the following little note : 


‘My brother has just left me; he came to tell me things which 
it is necessary that you should be aware of. CATHERINE.” 


The Count dashed off to the Princess, where he found the 
King, who had just arrived. Catherine did her best to 
reconcile the two men, but the interview ended in a total 
rupture between them. 

Tn the Council, the matter was openly diseussed, and the 
Marquis de Rosny advoeated the marriage, but the King 
and other of the councilors opposed it. De Rosny was 
thrown out of favor for urging it. He went straight to 
De Soissons and informed him of what had transpired. 

‘**T will go to Paris,” said the Count. At the moment 
of departure De Soissons had a final interview with the 
Princess, who expressed her regrets at being unable to re- 
concile him with her brother. She did not, however, 
despair, and looked forward to the day that would reunite 
them, for that day would be the joyous one of marriage. 

In the meantime Catherine arranged with her cousin the 
mode of correspondence, and it was determined that the 
letters of the Princess should be addressed to the Marquis 
de Rosny, and those of the Count to La Tignonville. 

Charles set out next day for Paris with M. de Mosny, 
and on arriving, his first act was to write to Catherine. 

It was the Marquis de Rosny who presented the Count’s 
letter to Catherine. Before quitting Pau the Marquis had 
a secret interview with La Tignonville, in which they ar- 
ranged the following scheme: La Tignonville was to 
counterfeit the handwriting of the Princess, and to sup- 
press all the most tender expressions, substituting cold 
ones in their stead. De Rosny, on his part, was to do 
the same thing by the letters of the Count. By this 
means they hoped to prepare the minds of the lovers for 
the impressions that would be presented to them, and 
which would of a certainty cause the much-desired breach. 

When De Soissons returned to Paris he presented him- 

elf to King Henry ITI., and expressed contrition for his 
past conduct. The King received him favorably, believed 
his repentance, and pardoned him. The Duke de 
uise alone was cold to him. 
It was now that the scheme of La Tignonville and De 
Rosny came into play. The letters grew cold, colder, 
and from being written three times a week dwindled down 
to once a month. 

Catherine now believed that the Count’s passion was but 
a pretense, while he no longer doubted that 
was the accomplice of her brother. 


in 
G 


the Princess 
He resolved upon 
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thinking no longer of love, 
but rather of vengeance 
upon the King of Navarre, 
and with a view to achiev- 
ing this, determined upon 
regaining the affections of 
the Catholics—no easy step, 
since he had been excom- 
municated for having fought 
in the ranks of the Protest- 
ants. The Pope, Sixtus V., 
refused to allow De Soissons 
to re-enter the Church, but 
Henry IIL, resolving upon 
retaining the Count’s adhe- 
sion, demanded for him in 
marriage the hand of the 
Pope’s niece, the Princess 
de Montalte. This alliance 
flattered the Pontiff, who 
immediately sent his abso- 
lution to the Count de 
Soissons. 

At first, Catherine refused 
to credit the rumor, and 
when the hideous truth im- 
pressed itself upon her she 
was plunged in so mighty a 
despair, into such an abyss 
of grief, that nothing could 
distract her, while she re- 
fused any attempt at con- 
solation. 

The King of Navarre now 
determined on marrying 
Catherine to the Prince de 


Dombes, son of the Duke de Montpensier, and persuaded | 
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DE SOISSONS DISGUISED AS A TURK. 


The King of Navarre was 
now King of France, und 
the title of Henry IV. It is 
scarcely necessary to say 
that it was a period of com. 
plications. All the Parlig. 
ments except those of 
Rennes and Bordeaux were 
in favor of the League, The 
great majority of the clergy, 
the King of Spain and the 
Pope continued to sustain 
it by the aid of men and 
money. All the chances 
were in favor of the League, 
and not one in favor of 
Henry of Navarre. 

While Henry IV. conte. 
plated marrying lis sister 
to the son of the Duke de 
Montpensier, Catherine be- 
came reconciled to the 
Count de Soissons, and their 
love burned with a fiercer 
ardor than before, The 
Countess de Guiche, jealous 
of Henry’s attentions to 
Gabrielle d’Estrees, broke 
her relations with that mon- 
arch, and enthusiastically 
espoused the cause of his 
sister. She unvailed 
Henry’s plans, and pictured 
the Count’s innocence in 
the most vivid and glowing 
terms. 


Catherine, in turn, opened her heart to the Countess, and 


the King of France to send the young Prince into Brit- avowed that she still dearly loved the Count. The Cou:.iess 


tany, as Governor of that province, in the room of the 


Count de Soissons. The latter quickly divined the move, | to marry Charles. 


and swore that his rival should not be rewarded with suc- 
cess in regard to the P»incess, whom he, Charles, still 


madly loved. 


‘He loves you 


Some time afterward Henry III. was assassinated at | no less than you 
St. Cloud by Jacques Clément, on the 2d of August, 1589. | love him. He 
The last of the Valois, he left the throne tothe Bourbons. | has never been 


DE SOISSONS AND THE EING, 


false toyou. You 
have both been 
duped. I can 
give you the most 
convincing proofs 
of the Count’s 
innocence,” 


The vail was 
falling from Cath- 


erine’s eyes. 


<Tf you con- 
sent to a renewal 
| of sentiments, I 
am ready to aid 
you. Fear noth- 
ing. I charge 


about anything. 


myself with everything. 


| word of counsel, though. 


advised Catherine to follow the dictates of her heart and 


‘* What! I marry a traitor ?” 
‘‘No, madame, he is not a traitor,” replied Corisande, 


Yuu need not distract yourself 
The Count will return to you. Oue 
Beware of La Tignonville !” 

- The Countesse de Guiche had an agent named Bean- 
; deau wkom she charged with a letter for M. de Soissons, 4 
letter which informed him of all that had been told 
| Catherine, and of the tender sentiments of that Princess 


er 
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| going on at Rome, sent for De Soissons, and reproached 
| him for having mixed up in the conspiracy. The Count, 
| who had just received Catherine’s letter, listened to the 
King with the calmest respect, and accepted most grace- 
| fully the counsel that Henry gave him in regard to disen- 
gaging the Cardinal from his insidious and dangerous 
| intrigues. The Count immediately set out for Tours, 
where the Cardinal presided over the Parliament of Pau, 
| which had been transferred by order of the late King, and 
| he possessed so much influence over His Eminence as to 
induce him to renounce the scheme of cheekmating the 
authority of the King of France. 

The Count de Soissons, after renaering so signal a ser- 
vice to King Henry IV., now entertained no doubt of His 
Majesty’s consent to the marriage with Catherine; but 
when the Count broached the subject, he was treated with 
such reserve, that his solid hopes resolved themselves into 
thin air. 

It was at this moment that the Count received the letter 
from the Countess de Guiche urging him to return te 

| Bearn. The letter also contained a few sweet words from 
Catherine. This determined the Count to set out. The 
King was then besieging Rouen. 

Charles being well aware that his arrival would cause a 
veritable sensation, left his attendants at a little village 
three miles from Pau and entered the town, followed only 

| by six cavaliers. He rode straight to the palace, where 
the Princess awaited him, and Madame de Guiche, whe 
had been appointed to meet him, led him into Catherine’s 
presence. The rapture of the lovers can be better 
| imagined than described. The marriage was at once 
ward him. Beandeau found the Count at Chartres, on | brought on the ¢upis. Corisande introduced a notary, 
the point of allying himself with Cardinal de Bourbon for | Who drew up the formal engagement between Catherine 
the purpose of embarrassing Henry IV. The receipt of and Charles. This deed was signed by the Countess de 
the letter arrested him. His love burned with new and | Guiche and by Monsieur du Perron as witnesses. 

brilliant fire, and without delaying an instant, Charles | However, Henry IV., who was informed of the arrival 
indicted the following letter to the Princess : of the Count at Pau, immediately dispatched Pangeas to 


CATHERINE DE BOURBON’S CARRIAGE BREAKS DOWN. 


“To MADAME, THE PRINCESS DE BowRBON: No, madame, no- | 
body dies of grief since I have not succumbed to all the cruelty | 
which my fate has compelled me to endure, Good God! what | 
itter agony since the terrible moment when I was constrained to 
thandon you. This horror was as nothing to the thought that you 
were faithless, A dastardly scheme was set on foot to separate us 
for ever, and would have succeeded, had not love, the protector of 
such passion, interfered in our behalf. I was about to lose you, 
dearest goddess, and my heart which only burned for you, felt its 
fame increase in proportion as it imagined that yours diminished ; 
my despair has fled, while your innocence, like a rosy beam of 
sunlight, pierces the gloom of jealousy, and I taste with great 
eestasy the delight of loving you. Do you feel the same sentiment, 
ay beautiful girl, oram I to apprehend that the impressions made 
by my enemies have mastered your tenderness? This would be 
the most hideous of all my misfortunes, and though up to this I 
have fought against all tnat has fallen upon me, my endurance, 
Uterly worn out, could never sustain the last disgrace. 

** CHARLES DE BouRBON.” 


Here is Catherine’s reply : 


“To tHE CouNT DE Sorssons: Nothing tells me more truly 
that you have been faithful to me than my own constancy. This 
bas been so perfect, my dear Count, that I have never even fora 
second desired to hate you. If your felicity depends upon it, then 
never was there a happier lover. I shall learn by your conduct if 
your assurances are sincere. Setting aside the King, your jealousy 
how dissipated, enables you to see nothing in your rival but the 
bitterness of his position. Is not this the advantage which my love 
gives you? Content yourself with this victory, and remember that 
‘lover truly in love, knows nothing but that which he obtains from 
‘he heart that loves him. CATHERINE.” 


Cardinal de Bourbon, who had not the same strong 
teagons as the Count for staying his hand, set himself to 
intrigue with the Pope for no less a prize than the crown TOW DUKE DE MONTPENSIRR ENCOUNTERS CATHERINE AND 
of France. The King, who was apprised as to what wae DE SOISSONS, 
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Bearn, who borea formal order to the President of the I 
liament of Pau to oppose the marriage of Catherine de 
Bourbon with the Count de Soissons. Pangeas was so 
quick in his movements that he arrived on the eve of the 
ceremony, and proceeding to the President of the Parlia- 
ment, handed him the King’s letter. The president instantly 
caused the King’s order to be made known to the Prin- 
cess. He placed a strong guard round the apartments 
of the latter, which permitted no suspected person to 
enter or to leave. The Count was also informed thet he 
must leave the town. 

The agony, anger and astonishment of Catherine and 
the Count recognized no limits. De Soissons went before 
the Parliament and asked for the order of the King. The 
Parliament ordered him to leave. Catherine’s attendants 
were for the most part removed, and she had the greatest 
difficulty in retaining the Countess de Guiche, who, how- 
ever, was so closely watched as to render her almost 
powerless as a help. 

Pau Castle, wherein Catherine was staying, was closely 
guarded and watched. 
Catherine by letter, was compelled to resort to stratagem. 
He confided the mission to Perron, who knew the purveyor 
to madame intimately. 
letter in a wax lemon, which he placed in the middle of a 
number of real ones, having previously informed Madame 
de Guiche. This lady, when dessert was served, took the 
lemon, and praising its beauty and its size, offered it to 
madame as a fruit well worthy of admiration. 
took the hint, and saying she would reserve it for the 


The Count, in order to reach | 


This man introduced the Count’s | 


Catherine 


morrow, brought it to her cabinet, where she read the | 


Count’s letter. 
Catherine 'replied, informing her lover that she would 
endeavor to see him in the Castle in spite of all the guards, 


and suggested that he should come in the guise of a | 


cabinet courier with a message direct from the King. 
The plan thus conceived was executed to the letter by 
the Count, and it succeeded. He remained for a few 


| 


| 


ee 


you possess a deal of merit, and that I could obey him 
without blushing, but Iam at the same time persuaded 
that we ought not to enter into so weighty an affair with- 
out the long acquaintanceship of those concerned in it, 
For pity’s sake, then, sir, do not press to conclusion a 
marriage which, all advantageous though it be, would 
reduce me to despair, were I not in a condition to profit 
by your generosity.” 

‘What, madame!” retorted the Duke, ‘You wish to 
prolong a period that only causes my love to become more 


| impatient, without, perhaps, your being enabled to obtain 


that which you are desirous of ?” 

** What, sir!” interrupted Catherine. ‘‘ You would wed 
a princess to whom you would permit no time to enablo 
her to love you ?” 

‘Be it so, madame. I shall wait. I will obey you, in 
the hope that you will soon deign to smile on me.” 

Night came on, and an attendant hastened to inform 
madame that a broken flue had set fire to the adjoining 
apartment ; that the furniture was already burned, and it 
was feared that the entire house would be consumed. 

Catherine, who was at her wits’ ends to know what to 
do, allowed herself to be conducted to another chamber 
by the Duke de Montpensier. The Count de Soissons 
and Du Perron remained shut up in the Princess’s cabinet, 
but the latter, under protest of seeking some object for 
gotten in the cabinet, quitted the Duke for a moment, 
and released her prisoners. 

Unfortunately, the hotel-keeper perceived them, and be- 
holding them in the act of running away, caused them to be 
arrested. Hewas for bringing them before the judge, but 
the Princess intervened on their behalf. The people, 
however, would listen to nothing. The Duke, in order to 
appease them, joined his efforts to those of Catherine, and 
asked that they be deliverc up to him, charging himself 


with their punishment. He then caused the pair to be 


| placed in a vehicle and driven off to Saumur. 


minutes only in his true love’s presence, when mutual | 


vows were again and yet again exchanged, and withdrew 
to set out for Tours. 


Catherine was ordered to Saumur. She was several 


days on the road, and halted at a little village within three | 


leagues of the town. ‘The King arrived, and with him the 
(‘ount, who resolved upon again seeing Catherine alone. 
fle took Du Perron into his confidence, and under his 
udvice, left Saumur under the pretext of going to a country 
castle of the Governor of Saumur. He disguise(l himself 
as a Turk, also disguising Du Perron in the same garb, 
and hastened at once to the hostelry where the Princess 
lay. Pretending that they were merchants selling jewelry 
and rich stuffs, they were admitted to the presence of 
Catherine and her suite. At first the Princess would not 
look at the wares, but when Charles flung off his disguise 
her delight was equal to her astonishment. While yet 
conversing with her, the Duke de Montpensier was an- 
nounced. 

Charles was seized with a perfect paroxysm of jealousy, 
and ordered Catherine to refuse to receive the Duke, 
This, the Princess told him, was impossible, and she had 
but time to thrust the Count into a closet when the Duke 
entered. 


After the conventional compliments, the Count next cle- | 
clared how enchanted he was at being chosen by the King | 
as the husband of the Princess, adding that his brightest | 


dreams and highest aspirations were more than fully re- 
alized. 

Catherine replied : ‘‘I am aware that the King’s choice 
destines you to be his brother-in-law ; I also know that 


| speak thus before the Duke ! 


Ww 
Wi. 


The Princess fainted. Her first 
consciousness were for the safety of De Soissons, wher 
upon the Duke marched out of the apartment. 

‘‘What imprudence,” cried Madame de Guiche, *t 
He has evidently gone to 


rds on recoveriny 


discover the Count. 

** What have I done,”’ 
head.” 

It was at this epoch that the King of Navarre enter 
the Catholic Church, and on the 25th of July, 1593, 


said Catherine. ‘I have lost 


| abjured his past errors at the door of the Church of 


Denis. 

At Fontainebleau, whither the Court repaired, 
Countess de Guiche arranged for the secret meetings of 
De Soissons. 

The Count, disguising his features by the aid of pig- 
ments and false hair, came every evening to the rendez- 
vous. The joy of the lovers was now without a cloud. 
They passed each day in writing to one another, each 


| ° ° * . ‘ a 
evening in delicious conversation, the Countess de Guiche 


being always present. 

One evening the King, who was about to pay a late 
visit to his sister, was surprised at hearing a knocking ata 
small door which he imagined had been rendered useless, 
while the voice of Du Perron asked : 

‘*Ts that you, Varenne ?” 

‘Yes,’ replied the King, in a disguised voice, as a 
letter was slipped into his hands. This was a love-letter 
from De Soissons to Catherine, breathing the most intense 
The King now set spies to watch the Count, 


These spies 


devotion. 
ordering them never to lose sight of him. 
were handed keys to open every door in the castle 
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A stormy scene ensued between Henry and his sister, 
in which Catherine held her own, causing the King to cry 
on leaving : 

“You are strong, madame, in recrimination, and you 
would have been mortified to have spared me the chagrin 
of a reproach.” 

De Rosny now sought Catherine, and advised her and 
the Count to appear to yield to the King’s wishes ; even to 
sending his majesty the paper upon which the engage- 
ment was signed and sealed. This wily and deceptive 
counsel was taken, and then the King sent De Rosny to 
the Duke de Montpensier to renew the question of mar- 
riage with Catherine, while he also brought forward 
another suitor to her hand. A treaty was now signed 
between Charles ITI., Duke de Lorraine, and the King, one 
of the principal articles in which was the marriage of 
Catherine with Henri, Duke de Bar, eldest son of the 
Duke de Lorraine. 

De Soissons had yet another and still more formidable 
rival in the Duke de Guise, who was the handsomest man 
that had ever appeared at Court. This cavalier’s aspirations 
were ably and energetically seconded by his sister, for 
whom Catherine held a strong friendship. At a /fée given 
by Sebastien Zamet, Mademoiselle de Guise arranged 
matters in such a way as to cause Catherine’s carriage to 
break down, whereupon the Duke de Guise stepped 
forward ‘and offered his, obtaining a seat in the vehicle 
with the beautiful sister of the King. It was three 
o'clock a.m. when they reached Paris. The Duke wished 


to speak to Catherine of love, but she refused to listen to 
him, naively telling him that her heart was not disengaged. 
“You love Monsieur de Soissons,” cried the Duke, 
‘happy, thrice happy man that he is; nevertheless, the 
triumph of my rival will not prevent my loving you.” 


Henri refused the offer of the Duke de Guise, on the 
plea that the alliance would but raise the hopes of the 
League. He, however, made him Governor of Provence, 
by way of a salve. ‘ 

The King also declared that he would not listen to the 
Duke de Montpensier, either, and that the spouse selected 
for his sister was the Duke de Bar. 

In order to disembarrass herself from continual perse- 
cution and annoyance, Catherine retired to the country 
residence of M. du Plessis-Mornay, about a dozen leagues 
from Paris, snatching a brief interview with her lover ere 
departing. 

Encouraged by the King, the Duke de Lorraine sent an 
ambassador to Paris, to demand Catherine’s hand for his 
son. Catherine returned an evasive answer, but the 
report went abroad that the ambassador had succeeded in 
his embassy. 

Both the Duke de Montpensier and the Duke de Guise 
sought interviews with Catherine on the borders of the 
Seine. Madame was walking with De Soissons when 
Montpensier unexpectedly came upon them. The latter 
bowed coldly and turned upon his heel. 

With the Duke de Guise it was different. This amor- 
ous nobleman lay in wait for Catherine. De Soissons dis- 
covered him, and both drew their swords. The Count 
was wounded in the arm, the Duke was run through the 
body, but the wound was not dangerous. Montpensier 
now renounced the hand of Catherine, and De Soissons 
was madly jealous of De Guise. 

Henry treated his sister with the uttermost coldness, 
and informed her that she must marry the Duke de Bar. 
Catherine, in deepest affliction, was now compelled, in 
order to consult Madame de Pangeas at the residence of 
M. du Plessis, to adopt masculine attire, wearing a blue 
ribbon on her shoulder as a sign. Madame de Pangeas 
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was too stanch a supporter of the King to favor his sister’s 
lover, and the latter was compelled to return to her 
palace prison, a prey to the deepest despair. As she en- 
tered, the Count de Soissons beheld her, and imagining 
that she had donned male attire for the purpose of visit- 
ing the wounded Duke de Guise, he gave himself up to 
the wildest jealousy, accusing Catherine of faithlessness. 

On the morrow he sought M. de Conti, and informed 
him that he had recovered his liberty, and that he was 
ready to espouse Mademoiselle de Montafié. He signed 
the contract that very day, leaving Catherine in a dead 
swoon in the arms of Madame de Pangeas. 

The Princess remained in a dead faint for two hours ; 
then tears came to her aid, then pride. 

A few days rolled by, and Catherine, desperate, formed 
the resolution of marrying the Duke de Bar. The day ot 
the announcement the marriage contract was signed, and 
the same evening the marriage was celebrated in the King’s 
cabinet by the Archbishop of Rouen. 

De Soissons had already married Mademoiselle de Mon- 
tafié. Pride and jealousy had done what the prayers and 
menaces of a monarch had failed to effect. 

The Duchess de Bar and the Count de Soissons soon dis- 
covered that they had strangely abused their reciprocal 
sentiments. Mademoiselle de Gruise explained to the 
Count why Catherine had assumed male attire. The in- 
nocence of the Princess now stood out in dazzling purity, 
and De Soissons became desperate, committing a thousand 
extravagances. He fell into a brain-fever, and lay for 
weeks within the shadow of the valley of death. The 
King issued orders that the Count’s illness should be kept 
from Catherine. 

Having recovered from this fever, the Count went to 
Plombieres, in order to be near Catherine, and having won 
over one of her ladies-in-waiting, caused himself to be 
smuggled into her chamber while her husband was en- 
gaged in the chase. 

When he found himself alone with Catherine, De Soissons 
fell on his knees, and out of the depths of his despair accused 
himself of being the cause of her marriage with the Duke 
de Bar; that he never loved her so much as at that 
moment, and implored of her to take compassion on him. 

“‘Tf I had two hearts,” said Catherine, ‘‘I might have 
the disposal of one, and give the other to him whom 
heaven has granted me for my husband. But as I have 
but one, Tam compelled to keep it for him who has the 
right to possess it Adiews Count—go, and for 
Heaven’s sake never see me again.” 

Such was the last interview between the Duchess de 
Bar and her cousin. Some years afterward she died of 
a lingering malady, the nature of which was never ar- 
rived at. She expired at the Castle of Sans-Souci, near 
Nancy, on the 13th of February, 1604, deeply regretted 
by all who knew her, on account of her virtues and the 
charming qualities of both her mind and her heart. 
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WE cannot easily suggest any way in which the very 
iarge slabs or plaques of ivory used by the early and med- 
iwval artists were obtained. The leaves of a diptych of the 
seventh century, in the public library at Paris, are fifteen 
inches in length by nearly six inches wide. In the 
British Museum is a single piece which measures in 
length sixteen inches and a quarter by five inches and 
a half in width, and in depth more than half an inch. 

By some it is thought that the ancients knew a method, 
which has been lost, of bending, softening, and flatt 
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solid pieces of ivory ; others suppose that they were then 
able to procure larger tusks than can be got from the de- 
generate animal of our own day. Mr. McCulloch, in his 
dictionary of commerce, tells us that sixty pounds is the 
average weight of an elephant’s tusk; but Holtzapffel, a 
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is eight feet eleven inches long, and sixteen inches and a 
half in circumference at the centre. This tusk is the largest 
| of five which were presented to the Queen by the King of 


Shoa about the year 1856, and given by Her Majesty tothe 
The other four weigh, respectively, seventy-six 


museum, 


THE AMATEUR. 


practical authority, declares this to be far too high, and 
that fifteen or sixteen pounds would be nearer the aver- 
age. Be this as it may, pieces of the size above men- 
tioned—and larger specimens probably exist—oould not 
be cut from the biggest of the tusks preserved in the South 
Kensinzton Museum ; although it weighs ninety pounds, 


pounds, eighty-six pounds, seventy-two pounds, and fifty- 
two pounds. An enormous pair of tusks, weighing to- 
gether 325 pounds, was shown in the Great Exhibition 
of 1851; but these, heavy as they were, measured enly 
eight feet six inches in length, and did not exceed twenty- 
two inches in circumference at the base. 
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ONE DAY. —-‘‘A SHADOW COMES OUT OF THE DARKNESS AND STANDS IN THEIR PATH. THE PRINCE LOOKS UP, ANGRY AT THE 
INTERRUPTION ; THE PRINCESS, TOO, LOOKS, AND GIVES AN INVOLUNTARY START,” — SEE NEXT PAGE, 
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Tur carriages were coming back from the Pincian Hill 
and the Borghese Gardens. The sun was setting, and the 
crowds of people on foot and riding, who had been listen- 
ing to the musie and looking at each other, came down 
through the Piazza del Popolo, bound homeward before 
the darkness set in. 

It was a gay crowd that the old obelisk, with its spout- 
ing lions, saw surging around its base, separating into two 
human streams, and pouring down the two streets that 
branch off from the Piazza—the Corso and the Via del 
Babuino. Carriages of every kind, filled with gayly-dressed 
women, dashed through the city gate, and made their way 
through the dense mass of pleasure-seekers. 

A dog-cart, with magnificent horses, comes quickly 
down from the direction of the Borghese Gardens ; a tall, 
aristocratic-looking man is driving, and is apparently try- 
ing to catch up with a victoria just ahead of him, in which 
a woman is seated—a woman dressed in the height of 
fashion, and of a strange, tiger-like beauty ; slender she 
is, with a mass of hair of that peculiar color of reddish 
gold, firm set lips, and a proud, defiant look in her clear, 
The people on foot give way before the 
One person only 
—a young man, covered with dust, with a knapsack on 
his back—apparently does not hear the approaching 
horses, but stands looking at the woman in the victoria, 
oblivious to any thing else. Only when the horses of the 
dog-cart are almost upon him and the driver cries out to 
him, does he hear ; then he moves aside a little. 

As the carriage dashes past, the gentleman driving 
reaches down, and, with a muttered curse, cuts the young 
traveler across the face with his whip. It leaves a crimson 
The young man does not cry out; he only says 
quietly to a bystander : 

** Who is that man ?” 

‘“*The Prince Borghese.” 


magnificent eyes. 
carriages until they are almost abreast. 


line. 


** And the lady in the other carriage ?” 

“The Princess Vera, his future wife.” 

*“‘ Ah, thanks !”’ he says, and walks to one of the four 
fountains at the base of the great obelisk, and bathes hi: 
face in the water. 

There fewer people about now. The 
almost The sun out of sight. 
Darkness comes, and all is silent ; not a soul to be seen ; 
all the piazzas are deserted. 

Only the travel-stained pilgrim sits by the fountain 
with the mark of the cruel lash on his handsome, boyish 


Piazza is 


deserted. sinks down 


face. 
* * * % 

There is a ball that night at the Russian Embassy ; the 
rooms, decorated with fabulous extravagance, are like 
scenes from fairy lands. 

Masses of rarest flowers and plants are placed around ; 
richest tapestries and statues make the old palace look as 
though it was a garden called up by a magician. 

All nations are there ; beauties from all parts of th: 
civilized world are at the ball that night ; it is the event 
of the season, and the last for some time, as Lent is coming 
on; so the guests are making the most of their time 
dancing to the music of the musicians, hidden behind a 
bank of flowers and palm-branches. Women in gorgeous 
raiment, blazing with jewels, smile, their eyes sparkle 
with enjoyment, and all is one grand carnival of pleasure. 

Off the ballroom are doors leading out on tothe terrace ; 
the night is warm ; several persons, finding the air inside 
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oppressive, walk ont into the moonlight, and stroll leis- 
urely up and down, or sit in the shade of the orange- 
trees. 

The Prince Borghese and the Princess Vera come out 
and walk ; she is magnificent in her ball-dress of white 
satin and lace, with a necklace of diamonds, and diamonds 
sparkling in her hair ; the prince is talking to her in low 
tones, holding his head close to hers. 

A shadow comes out of the darkness and stands in their 
path. The prince looks up, angry at the interruption ; 
the princess, too, looks and gives an involuntary start. 

** Well, sir, what can we do for you ?” says the prince, 
impatiently. 

The stranger turns his face in the moonlight, and the 
prince sees a red line across it, as he answers: 

‘** The prince was kind enough to give me this,” point- 
ing to his face, **as he passed me this afternoon, I have 
come to return it or demand a meeting.” 

‘“* Sir,” he answers, ‘‘do you imagine the Prince Borg- 
hese would soil his hands with fighting with any adven- 
turer that may present himself ?” 

**Do I understand you to refuse ?” says the stranger, 
quietly. 

““T do; and let me tell you that if you do not leave us 
immediately, I will call the lackeys to kick you into the 
street.” 

** Beware, sir,” says the young man, excitedly, ‘‘ how 
you keep on adding your insults. You refuse! You will 
not spare the princess the pain of seeing me strike you 
before all those people. You refuse to meet me, so be it. 
Am TIunknown? Ask the princess if she knowsme. J 
think she did once, if she has not forgotten.” 

The prince, livid and furious, turns to the latter, whe 
has drawn a little to one side, and is leaning against the 
balustrade, a calm witness to the scene. 

‘“‘Is this true ?” says the prince—‘‘do you know this 
man, Vera ?” 

‘** Yes, once,” she answers, in a low voice. 

** Ah, that alters it !” he says, turning to the stranger. 
‘‘T am entirely at your service when you will.” 

«To-morrow, then, by sunrise, at the Borhgese Gar- 
dens.” 

** Very well ; as you have many things to set in order, ! 
beg you to excuse me ; au revoir.” Saying this, he turns 
on his heel. ‘I think the night air is rather cool. Had 
we not better go in, Vera ?” She takes his arm, but gives 
a quick glance over her shoulder from the stranger to # 
white speck on the ground ; he takes her meaning, oc 
to the spot, and picks up a small piece of the order of 
dancing ; he takes it to the light and reads. 

He gives a start of joy as he sees the following words : 


“Come to my house after the ball to-night, Corso, No,123. 1 
wish to see you, v.” 


* * * *% 


It is late that night when the ball breaks up and Prin- 
cess Vera's carriage rolls up to her door. She gets out 
and slowly walks up the steps and into the parlor. The 
young man who is to fight a duel in a few hours is waiting 
for her. He rises as she enters. 

** Raphael,” she says, in musical tones, ‘‘is this the 
way you forget your old friends in Rome, and never come 
near me ?” 

“Friends ?” he answers, 
still one of them ?”" 


“Ah, yes. 


Is the princess 
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“Can you ask ?” she murmurs. 

“When we last met——” 

“Yes, yes, I know. I could not tell my own mind 
then. You told me you loved me. I smiled then—I 
found out differently since.” 

** What do you inean ?” he says, with a joyful look on 
his melancholy face. 

‘* When I wanted you more than anything—any one— 
you had gone, none knew whither.” 

“What! do you mean that you love me? Oh, I em 
dreaming !” 

‘Yes, Raphael, I do. Can you doubt me? Do not 
repel my love—do not spurn me because, when you told 
me before, I did not know that you alone possessed my 
heart. Forgive me,” she says, imploringly. 


‘Forgive you ?” he repeats, in a dazed way. ‘Oh, 


the joy of this moment would repay a lifetime of suffer- | 


ing. Oh, Vera, my queen!” he says, and takes her in his 
arms, and in each other’s embrace they sit together in the 
mellow light of the lamps, and forget everything. 

Vera,” says Raphael, suddenly, ‘‘ what is the prince 
to vou ?” 

‘* Nothing,” she answers. 

** Then it is not true that you are to marry him ?” 

**Can you ask me, after what I have told you ?” 

‘ [ believe you,” he says, trustingly. 

‘And to think that in a few hours you are to fight him 
the best shot in Rome! To think that you may be 
killed! Oh, I cannot bear the thought !” 

“Do not think of it, darling. To-day I wished to die ; 
now I feel I am invulnerable, and will be victorious. I 
am protected by happiness and love.” 

‘*May heaven grant it! Now that I have found you, I 
could not bear your loss, my darling ; it would kill me.” 

‘‘My happiness is too great ! 
it,” he says. 


I can scarcely believe 
‘*Tt seems like a dream! Too much asI 
wished—too improbable to realize !” 

** Does this seem unreal ?” she says, throwing her arms 
round his neck. und kissing him passionately again and 
again. 

x % * * 

Daylight has «om». The sun has risen, and the Ro- 
mans are taking their morning walk, or sitting lazily in 
the sun. 

The foreigners are out doing the sights, armed with 
their guidebooks, and the beggars and artists’ models are 
as thick as usual in the Piazza di Spagna. 

A young man hurries along, almost on a run, and turns 
down the Via Condotti to the Corso. People look after 
him in wonder, such activity is so unusual among the 
Romans. 

“A lunatic or an eccentric Englishman,” they mutter, 
and pass on. 

On he goes along the Corso to 123, where he rushes 
through the courtyard and rings the bell. 

A footman answers the summons. 

“The Princess Vera ?” 

‘‘ Madame is not up yet.” 

“ Well, I will wait. ‘Tell her a gentleman wishes to see 
her on business of great importance, and will not leave 
until he das seen her.” 

He walks into the salon that he knows so well. 

“Truly love has protected me. I have nothing but joy 
ahead now. How happy she will be when she finds it is 
1” 

He is interrupted in his meditation by the frou-frou 
-f a woman’s dress, and Vera enters. She looks at her 
visitor, and says, in surprise : 

“What, you/ And alive!” 


“Yes, Vera. I shot the prince !” 
You shot the Prince Borghese ?” 


I am safe. I 
We have nothing but happiness now— 


‘What ! 

‘Yes. He is dangerously wounded. 
have your love. 
no shadow.” 

“What do you mean ?” sho says, coldly. 

“What! Have you forgotten ? Do not trifle with me, 
Vera. I know you do not mean it, but it pains me. 
Come, sit here, where we sat last night, and tell me that 
you love me again.” 

She turns from him, 

‘Love you! You are mistaken. 
instant.” 

‘*Ah, Vera! stop, I beg!” he exclaims, as each word 
cuts him like a knife. 

“Would you like to know the truth ?” she says. 

‘* Yes,” he answers, a vague feeling of future grief 
coming over him. 

‘Last night I told you I loved you. 
to meet the prince this morning. I was sure that you 
would be killed. So, as they make the last hours on 
earth as pleasant as possible to a condemned man, I de- 
cided to make yours. It would do me no harm, as you 
would soon die, and die happy. I regarded you es al- 
ready dead—a souvenir. That is the reason of what I told 
you last night. I am sorry Iwas mistaken, and I am 
forced to undeceive you.” 

Raphael trembles as she proceeds, and turns ghasily 
pale. 

‘Oh! that I had been shot this morning. 
have been far more merciful than this ! 
thing more to say, Vera ?” he gasps. 

‘Very little, except go! This interview is extremely 
disagreeable. Go, and never let me see you again. You 
have, perhaps, killed the man who was more to me than 
you ever were or ever could be. Go! You have wronged 
me. But for you I should have been the Princess Borg: 
hese in a short time, rich and courted. You, perhaps, 
have destroyed it all! The mere sight of you is repulsivo 
to me !” 

His features show his agony. 

‘““'Thanks, Vera,” he says, his voice scarcely audible— 
‘“‘thanks for the truth. I thought it was too unreal, too 
little like you to love me, poor and unknown. Your love 
is only for the highest bidder. May that man find your 
true value. Adieu !” 

And he leaves the room. 


I never loved you an 


I knew you wero 


It would 
Have you no- 


Sr. Graan, Sangreal or Holy Grail, so often mentioned 
vv Tennyson, is the name of a vessel made of a single 
precions stone (usually said to be an emerald) from which 
eur Saviour was supposed to have drunk at the iast 
supper, and which was afterward filled with the blood 
which flowed from the wounds with which He was pierced 
at the crucifixion ; or, according to some accounts, it was 
the platter on which the Paschal lamb was served at the 
jast passover which Jesus celebrated with His disciples. 
It is fabled to have been preserved and carried to Eng- 
land by Joseph of Arimathea. It remained there many 
years, an object of pilgrimage and devotion ; but at length 
it disappeared, one of its keepers having violated the con 
dition of strict virtue in thought, word and deed, which 
was imposed upon those who had charge of it. ‘Thence. 
forth many knights-errant, especially those of the Round 
Table, spent their lives in searching for it, and Sir Galahad 
was at last successful in finding it. Various miraculous 
properties are by the old romancers attributed to this dish, 
such as the power of prolonging life, and the like. 
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THE STAPY AND SCRIP. 
By DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETTI. 
“Who owns these lands ?’ the Pilgrim said. 
“ Stranger, Queen Blanchelys.” 
©“ And who has thus harried them ?” he said. 


*It was Duke Luke did this; 
God's ban be his.” 


| Her women, standing two and two, 


In silence combed the fleece. 
The pilgrim said : “ Peace be with you, 
Lady,” and bent his knees. 
She answered, ** Peace,” 


~ 
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“THE PILGRIM SAID, *‘ PEACE BE WITH YOU, LADY," AND BENT HIS KNEES.” 
The Pilgrim said Where is your Hier eyes were like the wave within, 
[ll rest there, with your will.” Like water-reeds the poise 
“You've but to climb these blackened boughs Of her soft body, dainty, thin; 
And you'll see it over the hill, And like the water's noise 


house ? 


For it burns still. Her plaintive voiee. 


“Which road to seek your Queen ?” 

“Nay, nay, but with some wound 
You'll fly back hither, it may be, 

And by your blood i’ the ground 
My place may be found.” 


said he, For him, the stream had never weilet 


In desert tracts malign 
So sweet ; nor had he ever felt 
So faint in the sunshine 
Of Palestine. 
“Friend, stay in peace, God keep your head, 
And mine, where I will go, 
For He 1s here and there,” he said 
He passed the hillside slow, 
And stood below. 


Right so, he knew that he saw weep 
Each night through every dream 
The Queen's own face, confused in slee: 

With visages supreme 
Not known to him. 
The Queen sat idle by her loom: 
She heard the arras stir, 
A21 looked up sadly ; through the room 
The sweetness sickened her 
Of musk and myrrh, 


* Lady,” he said, “ your lands lie Durr. 
And waste : To meet your foe 
All fear; this I have seen and learnt 
Say that it shall be so, 
And I will go. 


THE STAFF AND 


She gazed at him. ‘Your cause is just, 
For I have heard the same:” 
He said, “ God’s strength shall be my trust, 
Fall it to good or grame, 
Tis in His name,” 


“Sir, you are thanked. My cause is dead. 
Why should you toil to break 
A grave, and fall therein ?” she said. 
He did not pause but spake: 
“ For my vow’'s sake,” 


“Can such vows be, sir—to God’s ear, 
“Not to God's will?” ‘ My vow 
Remains; God heard me there as here,” 
He suid with reverent brow, 
* Both then and now.” 


They gazed together, he and she, 
The minute while he spoke ; 
And when he ceased, she suddenly 
Looked round upon her folk 
As though she woke, 


SCRI?. 


She sent him a white shield, whereon 
She bade that he should trace 
His will. He blent fair hues that shone, 
And in a golden space 
He kissed her face, 


Night so, the sunset skies unsealed, 
Like lands he never knew, 
Beyond to-morrow’s battle-field 
Lay open out of view 
To ride into, 


Next day till dark the women prayed: 
Nor any might know there 
How the fight went: the Queen has bade 
That there do come to her 
No mMessenver, 


Weak now to them the voice o’ the priest 
As any trance affords; 
\nd when each anthem failed and ceased, 
It seemed that the last chords 
Still sang the words, 


“SHE CRIED, ‘O PALE THAT WAS SO RED! 
O GOD, 0 GOD OF GRACE! 
COVER HIS FACE,’” 


“ Fight, sir,” she said ; “ my prayers in pain 
Shall be your fellowship,” 
He whispered one among her train— 
“To-morrow bid her keep 
This staff and scrip,” 


She sent him a sharp sword, whose belt 
About his body there 
As sweet as her own arms he felt, 
He kissed its blade, all bare, 
Instead of her, 


She sent him a green banner wrought 
With one white lily stem, 
‘© bind his lance with wheu he fought 
He writ apon the same 
And kissed her name, 


“Oh, what is the light that shines so red ? 
*Tis long since the sun set,” 
Quoth the youngest to the eldest maid; 
“Twas but dim now, and yet 
The light is great.” 


Quoth the other, “Tis our sight is dazed 
That we see flame i’ the air.” 
But the Queen held her brows and gazed, 
And said, “It is the glare 
Of torches there,” 


“Oh, what are the sounds that rise and rend 
All day it was so still,” 
Quoth the youngest to the eldest maid ; 
“Unto the furthest hill 
The air they fill,” 
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Quoth the other, “’Tis our sense is blurred 
With all the chants gone by.” 
But the Queen held her breath and heard: 
And said, “It is the cry 
Of victory.” 


The first of all the ront was sound, 
The next were dust and flame, 
And then the horses shook the ground; 
And in the thick of them 
A still band came, 


“Oh, what do ye bring out of the fight, 
Thus hid beneath these boughs ’ 
* One that shall be thy guest to-night, 
And yet shall not carouse, 
Queen, in thy house.” 


* Uncover ye his face,” she said. 
*O changed in little space!” 
She cried, **O pale that was so red! 
0 God, O God of Grace! 
Cover his face.” 


His sword was broken in his hand 
Where he had kissed the blade. 
“© soft steel that could not withstand! 
Q my hard heart unstayed, 
That prayed and prayed.” 


His bloodied banner crossed his mouth 
Where he had kissed her rame. 
“O east and west and north and south, 
Fair flew my web, for shame, 
To guide Death’s aim!” 


The tints were shredded from his shield 
Where he had kissed her face. 
“Oh, of all gifts that I could yield, 
Death only keeps its place, 
My gift and grace!” 


Then stepped a damsei to her side, 
And spoke, and needs must weep: 
“For his sake, lady, if he died, 
He prayed of thee to keep 
This staff and scrip.” 


That night they hung above her head, 
Till morning wet with tears, 
Year after year above her head, 
Her bed his token wears, 
Five years—ten years. 


That night the passion of her grief 
Shook them as there they hung. 
Each year the wind that shed the leaf 
Shook them, and in its tongue 

A message flung. 


And once she woke with a clear mind 
That letters writ to calm 
Her soul lay in the scrip; to find 
Only a torpid balm 
And dust of palm. 


They shook far off with palace sport 
When joust and dance were rife ; 
Ard the hunt shook them from the court ; 
For hers, in peace or strife, 
Was a Queen’s life. 


A Queen’s death now; as now they shake 
To gusts in chapel dim— 
Hung where she sleeps, not seen to wake 
(Carved lovely white and slim), 
With them by him. 


Stand up to-day, still armed, with her, 
Good knight, before His brow 
Who then as now was here and there, 
Who had in mind thy vow 
Then even as now. 


The lists are set in heaven to-day, 
The bright pavilions shine ; 
Fair hangs thy shield and nono gainsay; 
The trumpets sound in sign 
That she fs thine, 


Not tithed with days’ and years’ decease 
He pays thy wage He owed, 
But with imperishable peace 
Here in his own abode, 
Thy jealous God. 
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free settlers, located themselves at Portland Bay, 234 


Jonn Pasco Fawkner died at Melbourne on September 
4th, 1869, the undisputed oldest inhabitant in a vast city 
that had no existence when he sailed up the Yarra-yarra 
in the schooner Enterprise, in the Summer of 1835. Where 
in the midst of the wilderness he had plowed his land 
and grown his first crop of wheat, a city had arisen which 
with its suburban townships numbered nearly 170,000 
Long lines of carriages followed the pioneer to 
his grave, and the people in their thousands lined the 
spacious streets as the procession passed. 

Cook, Flinders and Grant did little more than name the 
prominent headlands along the southern shores of Aus- 
tralia. Lieutenant Murray, R.N., 1802 discovered Port 
Philip Bay, and in the following year Colonel Collins, 
with soldiers and convicts to the number of 402, attempted 
to form a settlement on its shores. A bad site was chosen 3 
the expedition was a failure, and in 1804 the settlement 
was transferred to Van Diemen’s Land. One man named 
Buckley ran away into the bush and lived for thirty years 
among the natives. In 1824, two cattle-owners in New 
Sonth Wales came in search of new pasture-grounds 
along the Murray River and across the Australian Alps 
to the present site of Geelong, but returned without 
accomplishing any result beyond exploring the district. 
The first attempt to colonize the territory now known as 
Victoria was iv 1834, when Mr. Thomas Henty, with a few 


souls. 


miles from where Melbourne now stands. In the follow- 
ing year John Batman led a party to Port Philip Bay and 
made a remarkable treaty with the blacks, by which they 
ceded to him 600,000 acres for a quantity of blankets and 
tomahawks, or, as one account states, for ‘‘ three sacks of 
glass beads, ten pounds of nails, and five pounds of flour.” 
The English Government subsequently annulled this con- 
tract, but the representatives of Batman received £7,000 
in compensation. Three months after Batman and his 
helpers had got to work, John Fawkner’s schooner sailed 
past their settlement and up the Yarra-yara, and was 
made fast to a eucalyptus-tree on the bank, opposite to 
where the Melbourne Custom House, an ornament to the 
city, now stands, 

The news of the discovery of rich pastures in the neighi- 
borhood of Port Philip Bay soon spread far and wide. In 
spite of some opposition from the British Government, 
emigrants flocked thither from New South Wales and 
Tasmania, taking with them their sheep and cattle. At 
the end of a few months the settlement contained a popu- 
lation of 224, of whom 38 were women ; the possessions 
of the colonists included 75 horses, 555 head of cattle, 
and 41,332 sheep. It was at this period that William 
Buckley, the convict, who had escaped from the disastrous 
expedition of Collins in 1803, returned to his compatriots. 
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He had been thirty-three years among the blacks, and 
quite forgotten his own language. 

There was little in ‘The Settlement,” as infant Mel- 
bourne was for some time called, to suggest its future 
wealth and vastness. In January, 1838, there were a couple 
of wooden houses serving as hotels for the country settlers 
when they brought up their wool to send off by ship, or 
for new arrivals on their way to the “bush.” ‘A small 
square wooden building” (says Mr. George Arden, an eye- 
witness), ‘‘ with an old ship’s bell suspended from a most 
defamatory-looking, gallows-like structure, fulfilled the 
duty of church or chapel to the various religious denom- 
inations, whence, however, the solemn voice of prayer and 
praise sounding over the yet wild country had an effect 
the most interesting and impressive.” There were two or 
three shops, each selling anything useful, and a branch of 
a Tasmanian bank. Six months later numerous brick 
houses of two or three stories had risen ; the inns had be- 
come handsome and convenient ; streets were marked out 
and macadamized ; the population had quadrupled, and a 
multitude of dealers had opened various kinds of shops. 

Fawkner opened the first inn, and on January 1st, 1838, 
started the first newspaper, The Melbourne Advertiser. 
The first nine numbers were in manuscript, and limited to 
a circulation of one copy, which was kept at Fawkner’s 
bar for public use. Near Fawkner’s Inn his rival, 
Batman, opened his first general store. At the first land 
sales in Melbourne, in June, 1837, the half-acre lots sold 
at an average price of £35. Ata recent auction in Mel- 
bourne the highest bid of £46,500, for sixty-six feet front- 
age in Collins Street East, was refused as insufficient. 

With the exception of a disastrous financial crash in 
1842, the result of over-speculation and land-jobbing, the 
history of Melbourne till the gold discoveries in 1851 was 
a history of steady progress and success. Scarcely was 
the Port Philip settlement five years old when it began 
to clamor for separation from New South Wales. In 1842 
its local institutions were improved, and it was allowed to 
send six delegates to the Legislative Council at Sydney. 
But Melbourne continued agitating till, in 1850, its prayer 
was granted, and the British Parliament passed an Act by 
which, on July Ist, 1851, Fort Philip became a separate 
colony, under the new name of Victoria, said to have been 
chosen by the Queen herself. 


But it was in this year, ever memorable in the history of | 


Melbourne, that a rich gold-field was discovered within a 
hundred miles of the city, at Ballarat. The discovery of 
gold changed, as by the wave of the magician’s wand, the 
entire feature of life in Australia. The pulse of the com- 
munity, which erewhile beat quietly and steadily, at once 
mounted to fever-heat. There was but one theme on 
every lip, and that theme was “gold.” It intoxicated the 
whole body of the people. They rushed pell-mell to the 
various spots where the dazzling metal was supposed to 
be obtainable. The laborer left his implements of toil 
and ran. The mechanic quitted his bench. The clerk 
abruptly threw up his situation. The merchant left his 
counting-room. The barrister left his case unfinished. 
Melbourne was all but deserted. In the course of a few 
months about one-half of the entire male population of 
the colony had left their wonted avocations and gone on 
the popular adventure. Then, too, the people came “‘i 

hot haste” from the neighboring colonies, crowd follow- 
ing cro vd as fast as ships by sea and conveyances by land 
would bring them—men of every shade of character, and 
thousands with no character at all, each and every one at- 
tracted by the bewildering glare of virgin gold. Little 
wonder t at business came to a standstill, that the old 
landmarks were torn up, that the foundations of society 
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were out of course, and that social disorganization, rapine, 
dissipation, and eveu murder, speedily prevailed. 

Not less than 10,000 persons landed at Melbourne in 
one week in 1851. Successful diggers came down to the 
city, squandered their gold like madmen, and went t: 
search for more. It became possible to realize vast for 
tunes by supplying the wants of the gold-seekers, when 
men were willing to give an ounce of gold for a bottle of 
champagne. Lodgings ofany kind were at a high premium ; 
to be allowed to stretch on the floor of a hotel coffee-room 
was the utmost favor many could obtain. The boilers of 
a steamer lying on the wharf were used as a sleeping-place 
by people who would have paid well for beds if money 
could have obtained them. To meet the exigencies of the 
case, a town of tents, known as Canvas Town, rose on the 
St. Kilda Road. Several thousand inhabitants lived in 
this temporary settlement, which was regularly laid out in 
streets, and existed for several months. 

The Government service had a great difficulty in keep- 
ing up its staff of officials. An eminent lawyer from Syd 
ney, appointed to a seat on the Bench of the Supreme 
Court of Victoria, could find nowhere to lay his head, and 
after spending one night in an armchair at the Melbourne 
Club, resigned the appointment and went back. At one 
period the police force sank far below the required 
strength. A mounted force known as the Cadets was en- 
rolled, in which many young men who found the labor of 
gold-digging did not suit them were glad to earn good 
wages. These guardians of the peace had for a time a 
prospect of plenty of work before them. The convicts 
from Tasmania had rushed over in swarms. But notwith- 
standing the disorganization produced by the gold-fever, 
order was on the whole remarkably well maintained. For 
a while bushrangers made the roads to the diggings un- 
safe. During 1852-3-4 there were frequent robberies, but 
with the excitement of those years all disorderly symp- 
toms passed away, and the colony of Victoria settled down 


| into a law-abiding community. With the exception of the 
| Ballarat riots in December, 1854, no serious disturbance 


is recorded in its history. Gold brought together a teem- 
ing population, developed all the resources of the coun- 
try, constructed railways, and made Melbourne. 

The approach to Melbourne is, of course, by the broad 
bay of Port Philip, about forty miles long and forty 
broad. The entrance, known as Port Philip Heads, is 
between a high bluff surmounted by a lighthouse on the 
left-hand side and a long, low promontory on the right 
Here the waters are always in violent agitation—a pheno- 
menon locally known as “ the rip at the heads,” and pro- 
ductive of much discomfort to strangers. Beyond it lies 
the smooth expanse of waters. At its northern end are 
William’s Town and Sandridge, each acting as ports to 
Melbourne, with which they are connected by railway. 
But Melbourne is itself a port, for steamers pass up the 
serpentine windings of the Yarra to Flinders Street, in the 
very heart of the city. 

Melbourne and its sixteen suburban municipalities, 
forming one immense metropolis, occupy an undulating 
tract of ground, across which the Yarra-yarra flows. Of 
suburbs we shall speak presently ; the city itself—the all 
important, central source of wealth, so busy all the da) 
and so deserted after six in the evening—is laid out in the 
form of an oblong square, having eighteen principal streets 
crossing each other at right angles. Overlooking the 
wharves and steamers in the widest part of the Yarra is 
Flinders Street, with its sombre warehouses of dark blue- 
stone. Flinders Street and the four streets parrallel to it, 
running east and west, and named respectively Collins 
Street, Bourke Street, Lonsdale Street and Latrobe Street. 
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THE YARRA-YARRA, 


are each ninety nine feet in width and nearly a mile long, 

and are the principal thoroughfares of the town. Between 
these grand streets run four narrow lanes, equally long 
but only thirty-three feet wide, the “‘ back slums ” of Mel- 
bourne, named respectively Little Lonsdale Street, Little 
Bourke Street, Little Collins Street, and Flinders Lane. 


| of the whole city, and in fact becomes an impassable 


Here are situated the workshops and the homes of the | 


industrial classes; also, in some parts, the rookeries of 
the lazy and disreputable—the ‘ 
in every great 

city. All these 

thoroughfares 

above named 

are crossed 

by nine other 

streets run- 

ning north 

and south, 

half a mile 

long and 

ninety-nine 

feet broad, 

m acadamized 

throughout, 

and provided 

with side 

pavements 

twelve feet in 

width. Of 

these north 

and south 

streets the ™ ——— 

eentral one RECEPTION OF THE DUEL 


residuum” to be met with | 


OF EDINBURGH AT MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA, 


is Elizabeth Street, lying along the bottom of a valley, 


so that all the east and west streets slope down to 
Elizabeth Street in the centre, and then rise again. In 
rainy weather Elizabeth Street receives the surface-water 
river 
rushing down the Yarra-yarra, Bourke Street, which is 
the central street of those running the length of the city, 
is crowded on any fine afternoon ; it has splendid hotels, 
luxurious restaurants, theatres, concert-rooms, and so 
forth. The 
western part 
of the street 
has plenty of 
good shops. 
In Collins 
Street are the 
emporiums of 
fashion, 
the great 
banking and 
mercantile 
houses; in 
Collins Street 
West the 
medical gen- 
tlemen form a 
little colony. 
These broad 
streets, and 
the solid stone 
buildings that 
line them, 
give a decided 


also 
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sppearance of magnificence to the city. The public 

puildings, of which we shall speak presently, are many 

of them really grand. But it must be acknowledged that 

some of the streets are certainly very unequal ; none are 

splendid throughout; open spaces or mean - looking 

houses intervene between palatial-looking edifices. The 

foot-pavements are in many cases sheltered by verandas, 

a very agreeable arrangement in the intense heat of a | 
Melbourne Summer. The streets are well watered, but | 
occasional ‘‘ dust-storms,” which fortunately are brief in | 
their dura- 
tion, are very 
annoying, 

and defy all 
attempts to 
lay them. 

The outdoor 
life of Mei- 
bourne is very 
interesting to 
observe. A 
varied crowd 
of rich and 
poor al- 
ways seen 
out - of - doors 
—shopping, 
promenading, 
sight - seeing, 
or engaged in 
the duties of 
their callings. 
“in Collins, 
Bourke, 
Swanston and 
Elizabeth 
Streets, on @ 
fine afternoon 
may be seen, 
regardless of 
a heat up to 
90°, hosts of 
ladies flitting 
about in the 
most airy and 
fascinating 
style —flutter- 
ing like so 
many butter- 
flies inthe sun- 
shine—s ome 
very pretty 
but all inter- 
esting to look 
at, though 
generally hay- 
ing pale coin- 
plexions. As 
to the dresses, I am at a loss to describe them, 80 great is | 
the variety of tint and texture. All these diversities, 
however, harmonize very well together, and produce a 
picture of outdoor life very agreeable to the spectator, 
very airy, very gay and lively. . . . All this may possibly 
indicate a tendency to extravagance and a love of dis- 
play ; but it indicates at the same time a large mine of 
wealth in the background—a certain amount of affluence 
and luxury, which proclaim the rapid strides that civiliza- 
tion has made, and the large and rapid fortunes which set- 
tlers are enabled to accumulate in the colony of Victoria.” 


are 
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At the intersection of Collins Street and Russell Street 
stands a monument commemorating the tragic fate of 
Burke and Wills, who perished in 4n attempt to cross the 
Australian Continent. Upon a granite block, of which 
the lower part is adorned with bas-reliefs in bronze em- 
bedded in the stone, is placed a group in bronze, larger 
than life-size, representing the ill-fated explorers. Burke 
is standing erect, as if in the attitude of surveying the dis- 
tant horizon ; Wills is seated beside him on the trunk o 
a tree, and, note-book in hand, seems waiting to take 

down the ob- 
servations of 
his chief. The 
first bas-relief 
at the base 
represents the 
triumphal de- 
parture of the 
expedition 
from Mel- 
bourne in the 
midst of a 
grea t 
course of peo- 
ple. The 
repre- 
Burke 
on his return 
from the Gulf 
of Carpenta- 
ria, finding no 
one at the tree 
agreed upon 
as a rendez- 
vous, and 
which his 
friends have 
quitted only 
a few hours 
before. Here 
he is seen 
burying his 
documents. 
In the third, 
King is 
covered, 
nursed by the 
blacks. In 
the fourth the 
emaciated 
body of Burke 
is ,found by 
Howitt, led 


by his native 


con- 


second 


sents 


dis- 


guides, 

The expedi- 
tion commem- 
orated by this 
monument was one of several undertaken by the Austra- 
lians for the purpose of unyailing the secrets so hidden 
in the interior of their great continent. 

In 1859 twenty-four fleet camels were procured from 
India for an expedition. The command was given to 
Robert O’Hara Burke, a superintendent of Victoria 
Police, and previously connected with the Irish constabu- 
lary and Australian cavalry. One of his colleagues was 
William John Wills, of the Melbourne Observatory, a 
young hero with a passionate love for exploration. In 
August, 1860, the party, consisting of fifteen men with 


AND WILLS. 
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their camels and provisions for twelve months, set forth, 
amidst the acclamations of the Melbourne citizens. A 
depdt was established,at the Barcoo River, and on Decem- 
ber 16th, Burke and Wills, with two men named Gray 
and King, pushed forward with a horse and six camels 
northward, and at length reached the Flinders River, 
where they met the tidal waters of the Gulf of Carpen- 
taria. 

On February 23d, 1861, they commenced the return 
journey, having accomplished the feat of crossing the 
Australian Continent. On April 2ist, Burke, Wills and 
King reached the Barcoo rendezvous to find it deserted. 
The expedition had abandoned the depdt that day, giving 
their companions up for lost. The three adventurers 
wandered about in the wilderness till near the end of 
June, subsisting miserably on the bounty of the natives, 
and partly by feeding on the seeds of the mardoo plant. 
At length both Burke and Wills died of starvation. 

Turning now to the public buildings of Melbourne, the 
local opinion is that the city abounds in edifices as sub- 
stantial and enduring as are those cf any place in the 
world; the material, bluestone, of which most of the 
warehouses and many of the public buildings are in whole 
or in part constructed, being, so to speak, of an imperish- 
able nature. The House of Parliament, situated on an 
elevated site at the top of Bourke Street, with its grand 
facade and tower, 270 feet in height, is a magnificent 
structure, The richly-decorated hall in which the two 
Chambers meet have each a measurement of 76 feet by 
40 feet, and 36 feet in height. There are splendidly ap- 
pointed reading and other rooms for senatorial comfort 
and convenience, and a well-stocked library. 

The Government of Victoria consists of a Governor 
(representing the Crown), a Legislative Council and a 
The various Ministers form an 
The Legislative Council 


Legislative Assembly. 
Executive Council (or Cabinet). 
consists of thirty members—five from each of the six 


provinces of the colony. They are elected for ten years, 
and during their membership are entitled to the prefix 
**Honorable.” The Legislative Assembly consists of 
seventy-eight members, returned by forty-nine electoral 
districts, and serving for three years. To vote for a 
member of the Legislative Council, certain educational, 
professional, or property qualifications are necessary, but 
the election of the Assembly is practically by manhood 
suffrage. All voting is by ballot. The Constitutional 
Government is now firmly established, and their political 
rights are valued by the more intelligent of the working 
classes. There is frequently considerable excitement at 
election times, and no little energy of battle amongst the 
rival parties. 

The Government House, with its square tower, 145 feet 
in height, is a palatial building, conspicuous from many 
parts of the city. Here the representative of Queen Vic- 
toria is magnificently lodged. From the summit of the 
tower there is a splendid panorama of sea and land, The 
Treasury is a fine pile of buildings ; the base is of bluo- 
stone, and it is faced with a warm-toned freestone above. 
The Law Courts are a complete palace of justice—a splen- 
did edifice in the Italian style. 

Of the public buildings of Melbourne, some assign the 
palm to the Post Office, the claims of art and utility 
having been remarkably harmonized. It is on a low site 
at the corner of Bourke and Elizabeth Streets, which 
somewhat detracts from the general effect. Upon a base 
of bluestone stand the two facades, faced with beautiful 
white freestone. At the angle rises an elegant clock- 
tower, with clustered columns and pilasters, first Doric, 
then Tonic, then Corinthian supporting the clock. The 


Government Printing-office and the Mint, substantial 
buildings with every modern appliance, we must only 
mention in passing. 

The above edifices belong to the Colony, but the City of 
Melbourne has not been behindhand with respect to its 
municipal institutions. Of the Town Hall, a beautiful 
and commanding edifice, the citizens are justly proud. 
It is of the Renaissance architecture, with pavilions and 
columns and pilasters, and an elegant tower rising to the 
height of 140 feet. There are innumerable rooms and 
offices for civic purposes, and a great hall 175 feet long, 
75 feet wide, and 65 feet high. This lavishly-adorned hall 
accommodates 4,000 persons, exclusive of the orchestra, 
where 500 persons can be comfortably placed. The organ 
is said to be one of the largest and finest in the world. 
The foundation-stone of this edifice was laid in November, 
1867, by the Duke of Edinburgh. It was inaugurated in 
August, 1872, with grand ceremonials and festivities, 
The expense of the opening ceremonies was defrayed by 
the Mayor of Melbourne, from his own private purse, 
The total cost of the building was nearly £100,000. 

Melbourne has a University, but before speaking oi it, 
a few words as to education in Victoria may be desirable. 
An Act establishing a free, secular, and compulsory 
system of education came into force on January Ist, 1873. 
All children between six and fourteen years of age ara 
compelled to attend school. The only excuses for non- 
attendance are—efficient education elsewhere ; sickness, 
fear of infection, or any unavoidable cause ; distance of 
over two miles from a State School. There are “‘ truant 
officers” to enforce the provisions of the Act. Of course 
many of the denominations support their own schools in 
addition. In 1879 there were 231,169 children attending 
the 1,456 State Schools in the colony, and there were 
37,582 scholars at the private and denominational schools. 

The Melbourne University was incorporated in 1853, 
and was opened in 1855. It is endowed by Government 
to the extent of £9,000 a year, the professors having lib- 
eral salaries and residence. It is under the government 
and control of a chancellor and vice-chancellor, and of 4 
senate and warden. The building stands on a command- 
ing site in its own park of about a hundred acres, with 
fine views of the city and bay. In the park are some affil- 
iated colleges and halls belonging to different denomina- 
tions, intended to afford residence, domestic superintend- 
ence, and tutorial aid to students attending the Uuiversify, 
and also to serve as theological seminaries. 

In connection with the University there is a Museum—a 
large hall with galleries running round it—in which ara 
displayed stuffed specimens of Australian birds, beasts 
and reptiles. The immense variety of Marsupialia, for 
which Australia is so remarkable, is here fully exempli- 
fied. Upon the walls are displayed the bones of the 
Diprotodon—an awful kangaroo of the Tertiary epoch, 
whose pouch rivaled the capacity of a modern omnibus. 
In this museum also, the chief industries of the colony 
are technically illustrated. There is a very complete ex- 
hibition of models of mines and mining implements and 
machinery. Everything connected with the gold dig- 
gings, from the tin basins and rough appliances of the 
first digger up to the most complicated steam-engines now 
used in crushing quartz, has a place here, and also every- 
thing to do with local architecture, agriculture, weaving 
and trades of all sorts. Among the curiosities of the 
Museum is a model of the famous ‘“‘ Welcome Nugget” 
found at Ballarat in June, 1858. It weighed 184 Ibs 
9 oz. 16 dwts., and was considered the largest in the 
world. But in February, 1869, it was beaten by the 
‘* Welcome Stranger ” nugget, which yielded when melted, 
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189 Ibs, 10 oz. 14 dwts., exclusive of about a ponnd of 
chips which the finders had knocked off and givec to ths 
friends. By this nugget the two poor men who were the 
lucky finders of it realized nearly $50,000. 

Another institution in which Melbourne takes a justifi- 
able pride is its excellent Public Library. The building 
itself is 2 massive and imposing structure. The lower 
story is 2 Museum of Painting and Sculpture. There are 
halls filled with busts and sculptures, including casts 
from the most celebrated specimens of ancient and modern 
art. One hall contains an interesting collection of por- 
traits of Australian and New Zealand Governors, and a 
collection of Chinese curiosities, for Melbourne has an 
important Chinese quarter, of which we shall presently 
say a word. On the same floor also is a large picture- 
gallery containing many good works. <A grand flight of 
stairs leads to the upper story, occupied by the magnifi- 
cent free library of Melbourne. This spacious reading- 
room is 230 feet long by 50 feet wide and 34 feet high. 
The library contains nearly 109,000 books, admirably ar- 
ranged according to their subjects. During the year 1879 
the number of readers was 266,839. Readers help them- 
selves to any book they wish for. Any man or woman 
who is decently attired and can behave respectably can 
have books, shelter, warmth, chair, table and light up to 
ten at night, day after day, night after night, year after 
year—and all for nothing. There are one or two side 
rooms specially reserved for the use of ladies. 


The first public religious service took place in Mel- | 


bourne in April, 1836, when the Rev. Mr. Orten, a Wes- 


leyan minister, read the service of the Church of England, | 


sitting beneath the trees on the eastern slope of Batman’s 


Hill, an eminence which has for the most part been | 


leveled to form the site of the railway station. For some 
time afterward Captain Lonsdale, the police magistrate, 
used to read the service every Sunday in the primitive 
court-house. In October, 1838, the first Church of Eng- 
land clergyman arrived and preached. For a time a 
wooden building served both.as church and schoolhouse, 
adjoining to which, on November 9th, 1839, was laid the 
foundation of St. James’s Church, the first built in the city. 

The churches and chapels of Melbourne are numerous, 
and much money has been freely spent in erecting them. 
A cathedral for the Church of England stands at the 
corner of Swanston and Flinders Streets. Its external 
length is 273 feet, the width 126 feet ; the central tower 
and spire 156 feet, and the building will accommodate 
upward of 1,700 persons, The Roman Catholic Cathedral 
(St. Patrick’s), which was many years in the course of 
erection, is a fine building. The Scots Church, built of 
brown freestone and the celebrated white Kakanni stone, 
is in the Early English style of architecture ; its elegant 
and graceful steeple rises to ® height of 211 feet. The 
Wesleyan Chapel, with its lofty spire, in Lonsdale Street, 
is said to be the finest edifice which that denomination 
possesses in the world. ‘Lhe Independent Church is a 
Saracenic edifice of brick and freestone, with a massive, 
square campanile. The Baptists and numerous other de- 
nominations have their chapels and meeting-houses, need- 
ing no special comment. 

Akin to religion is the work of charity, There are in 
the colony seventy-three hospitals, refuges, asylums and 
similar institutions. The capacious Melbourne Hospital, 
with its 400 beds, treats 20,000 patients annually. In the 
Benevolent Asylum are comfortably lodged unfortunates, 
who, from age and infirmity, are incapable of taking care 
of themselves. The deaf-and-dumb, the blind, orphans, 
emigrants, servants and others, all have their special in- 
terests cared for. 
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C? barracks and jails and cemeteries, of literary insti- 
tutes, club-houses, hotels and banks, of arrangements for 
gas and drainage, and so forth, we need not speak; 
neither need we of railway stations and street vehicles. 
Tn all these and many other respects the wants of a great 
Docks and wharves also are plen- 


city are well cared for. 
tifully provided. 

Just below the basaltic rock known as the “ Falls” 
there is about a mile of wharfage along the north bank of 
the Yarra, and a dry dock that will admit ships of 1,100 
tons. On the opposite shore are shipyards, foundries, 
factories and so forth, with their huge cranes and varied 
appliances. The river at this point widens out into what 
is called the Pool. The shipping part of the river is sep- 
arated from the more sylvan portion by Prince’s Bridge, a 
fine stone arch of 150 feet span. Above the bridge gayly 
painted skiffs and pleasure-boats of every size and variety 
may be seen skimming to and fro. There are several 
other bridges, one an iron bridge of three arches, with two 
dry arches at each end. 

Our readers must not suppose that the Yarra is a con- 
spicuous feature of Melbourne. It is pretty, tortuous 
and rapid, with varied banks ; but, as Mr. Trollope re 
marks, ‘‘it seems to have little to do with the city. it 
furnishes the means of rowing to young men, and waters 
the Botanical Gardens. But it is not a ‘joy for ever’ to 
the Melbournites as the Seine is to the people of Paris, or 
as the Inn is to the pecple of Innsbruck. You might live 
in Melbourne all your life and not know that the Yarra- 
yarra was running by your door.” 

Yet the scenery of the Yarra-yarra is very pleasant just 
outside the city. Studley Park is one of the best places 
to view its picturesque and intricate windings. Studley 
Park is a large, hilly recreation-ground of over 200 acres, 
by which the Yarra flows in loops, and curves sometimes 
between steep banks clad with vines and fruit-trees. 
There are some rapids here locally called the ‘ Falls,” 
close by the spot where the little Meri-meri brings down 
all tributary waters. The walk along the Studley Park 
banks, 100 feet above the little river below, is a very 
pleasing one. The stream, generally so peaceful, has 
swelled at times to a great river. In 1863 it rose forty 
feet, and overflowed the lower parts of Melbourne and the 
lowlands between it and Sandridge. 

There are several markets in Melbourne. One of the 
principal, and perhaps the most interesting, is the East- 
ern, familiarly known as ‘‘ Paddy’s Market.” Early in the 
morning on Wednesdays and Sattirdays this market pre- 
sents an animated scene. Theabundant stores of potatoes, 
cabbages, pineapples, peaches, apricots, plums, and a va- 
riety of other fruits and vegetables, attract a goodly con- 
course of buyers. But it is on Saturday night that thi, 
market bursts forth in its full glory, when thé stalls are | 
up with gaslight. 

Along the passages an immense crowd of men ani! 
women and boys and girls passes continuously, gazing, 
buying, talking, laughing, whilst the dealers shout the 
merits of their wares. Everything that can be eaten or 
drunk, or worn, or worked with or played with seems on 
sale here. Oysters, stockings, crockery, chisels, Bibles, 
songbooks, old clothes, opossums, tinware, black swans, 
and innumerable other things are all near at hand ; fish, 
flesh, fowl, and vegetables of every sort are cheap and plen- 
tiful. ‘‘Cheap Jack” shouts his bargains, and Punch and 
Judy and Dog Toby attract their crowd as in the old 
country. 

Mutton is a very abundant article. ‘I was attracted 
by a loud voice,” says an eye-witness, “calling out, ‘This 
way for cheap mutton!’ A red-faced man in butcher’s 
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slang for ready money). ‘‘ Half 
a sheep for a shilling !” 

The purchaser was a little 
girl, who tottered along with 
her load as if she held a little 
brother upside down. A young 
man took another at the same 
price. But there were few 
bidders ; the supply was evi- 
dently greater than the de- 
mand ; and it was certain that 
the salesman would have seve- 
ral half-carcasses unsold. . . . 
What, I thought, would the 
starving poor, the employed 
and the unemployed classes 
of other great towns and 
cities think of this — half 
sheep for a shilling, and 
scarcely any bidders !” 

In Little Bourke Street 
there is a Chinese quarter. In 
the dull, dark, and not very 


garb was standing on 2 

in the midst of the crowd 
Around him were piled a nuin- 
ber of half-carcasses of sheep, 
ready dressed for cooking. 
The mutton was sweet, and 
of fair average quality. The 
rulesman was holding up his 
half-sheep (cut lengthways 
through the middle), while he 
waved the other hand with 
animated gestures toward his 
audience. ‘Cheap mutton 
here! Come along! Now’s 

vour time ! Who'll buy cheap 

mutton ?” A pause ensues ; 

the mutton is lowered for a 

moment to ease the arm; up 

it goes once more, and then I 

hear him sing out, ‘Sold again — — ——— — 
and got the sugar!” (colonial A KURI DANCE BY AUSTRALIAN NATIVES. 


clean shops, tea, rice, opi- 
um, and various articles 


specially required by the 
Chinese are the chief com- 
modities sold. The adjacent 
houses are tenanted ly 


swarms of Celestials, Of 
these Chinese immigrants, 
numbers are hawkers in 
the streets of Melbourne, 
‘arrying about various 
fancy wares in baskets sus- 
pended from the ends of 
stout bamboo- canes laid 
across their shoulders. At 
Emerald Hill there is a 
Chinese joss-house, or place 
of worship, with all appur- 
tenances for the due cele- 
bration of religious rites. , 
The City of Melbourne 
proper has no open spaces, 
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THE PUBLIC LIBRARY, MELBOURNE, 


municipalities which unite in forming Melbourne — as 
Finsbury, Chelsea, and other places unite to form 
London—there are numerous parks, gardens, and re- 
serves. The most extensive are the Botanical Gardens, 
on the south of the Yarra, excellent as specimens of land- 
scape gardening, and stocked with a valuable collection 
of choice plants and trees. They rise in a succession of 


terraces from a bend in the river, and inclose what was 
once a swamp, but is now a lake, with its mimic islands— 
the haunts of water-fowl innumerable. Upon the banks 
the tall Indian bamboo and the Nile papyrus are seen 
flourishing. 

About the gardens are plots of olive, teaplant, tobacco, 
cotton, and so forth ; terraces of aloes, hedge-rows of the 
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beautiful cypresses, and, in short, collections of trees anc 
plants and flowers from almost every clime. 
walks make up an aggregate of twenty-two and a hal 
miles. The conservatories for delicate plants, the aviary 
the playground, the shrubberi 


interest to the naturalist and tourist, and a very favorite 
resort of the citizens of Melbourne. 


Town Hall. 


be very respectable towns by themselves. 
wood has over 18,000 inhabitants, Emerald Hill 17,000, 
Richmond 16,000, Fitzroy 15,000, and so on. Three of 
these suburbs—North Melbourne, East Melbourne, and 
Collingwood—are contiguous to the city proper. Colling- 


long rows of dwelling-houses, is the popular quarter, 
forming a striking contrast with the elegantly built adja- 
ent suburb of Fitzroy, where the tranquil streets and 
iouses and inhabitants seem ever to wear the aspect of 
aristocratic calmness. 


forming umbrageous avenues, and bordered by gardens, 
and elegant cottage residences scattered here and there in 
picturesque confusion. St. Kilda may not inaptly be 
termed the garden of Melbourne. Its beautiful villas are 
tenanted by the most affluent of the merchants, lawyers, 
and public officials of Melbourne. It is a seaside resort, 
as are also Brighton and Queenscliffe. 

To all the outlying suburbs a good service of railways 


conveys the citizens from their places of business to their 
semi-rural homes. 


suburbs named, the metropolis of Victoria is surrounded 
for miles with scattered villa residences 

Melbourne is supplied with water from the celebrated 
Yan Yean Reservoir, an artificial lake nine miles in cireum- 
ference, situated twenty miles from the city. The site is 


by nature for its present purpose, being hemmed in by 
sloping elevations on the north, east and west, so that it 
only required to be inclosed on the south to form one of 
the finest reservoirs in the world. The artificial barrier is 
a magnificent embankment, 3,159 feet in length, and 
thirty-one feet high, 170 feet wide at the base, and twenty 
feet at the top. 


But in the centre of this embankment is 


natural surface of the ground. 
thick at the base, and ten feet at the top. 


holding 6,500,000,000 gallons of water, and consequently 
able to supply unfailingly the 10,000,000 gallons required 
by Melbourne daily. 


A m*‘lion of money has been spent 


no little pride. 


THE CASTLE OF CANOSSA. 


“We will not go to Canossa,” was an exclamation of 


Prince Bismarck, when he began his series of laws against 
the Catholic Church in Germany. The meaning of the 
expression will be seen by recalling an episode of medise- 
val history, an incident in the long struggles between 
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The various 


s, the secluded bowers, the 
museum, with its 350,006 specimens—all these and other 
attractions combine to render the gardens a spot of great 


Surrounding the city proper are several townsphips, 
each with its own Mayor, Town Council, and promiaent 
These suburbs, though only helping to form 
the great aggregate generally known as Melbourne, would 
Thus, Colling- 


wood, with abundant taverns and pleasure-gardens, and 


At Richmond, beyond Fitzroy, one is already in the | 
country ; the streets ascend and descend the hilly slopes, | 


On the south and east, outside the | 


at the base of the Plenty Ranges, and looks as if formed 


s.solid wall of puddle, with foundations ten feet below the | 
This wall is thirty feet | 
By thus dam- | 
ming up the accumulation of water flowing down from the | 
adjacent hills, the valley has been transformed into a lake 


on this great work, on which Melbourne people look with | 


| guished glance upward. 


COIN. 


1 | west of Reggio, in Italy. How it looked in its palmy 
days can be seen in the picture we give from an ancient 
f| manuscript. Then it bristled defiance to a foe, and was 
, | gay with banner and pennon, the armored knight and 
prinvely damosel. Now it stands deserted, with nothing 
left but some fragments of its walls and a church dedi- 
cated to St. Biaggio or Blaise, a few cottages clustering 
»| around the foot of the hill alone giving life to a place 
which won a famous place in history. 

Henry IV. of Germany had a turbulent reign, and put 
down opposition with a strong and merciless hand. The 
nobles appealed to the Pope, then the recognized judge of 
Christendom. Gregory VII. summoned Henry to Rome, 
to answer the charge against him, but Henry convened his 
German bishops at Worms, and they, at the imperial 
order, deposed Gregory from the Papacy. The Pope at 
once excommunicated Henry, and as Europe sustained 
him, the Emperor, deserted by his own subjects, soon 
learned the necessity of submission. He proceeded to 
Italy, attended by his wife and a single servant, and 
humbled himself before the Pope, at Canossa, in the most 
penitential manner. Clad in a hair shirt and barefooted, 
he was compelled—though the story is exaggerated, prob- 
ably—to pass three days in an outer court of this castle of 
| Canossa, in midwinter, awaiting Gregory’s permission to 
appear before him. On the fourth day he was admitted, 
| and received absolution in the Church of St. Nicholas, of 
| which not a trace now remains. 

This terrible humiliation was never forgotten in Ger- 
many, and Bismarck’s expression was a boast that in his 
contest with the Catholic Church he would never yield or 
recall the acts which he was about to pass. 
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3y Mrs. M. A. DENISON, 


ISS THORNTON, you have given me 
every reason to believe that you loved 
me.” 

‘* What right, sir, have you to speak 
in that lordly, masterful way ? Have 
I not a right to give my favor where 
I choose, and to withdraw it when | 

* choose ?” 

‘**No!” was the low, stern reply. 

* You are insolent!” and the bean- 
tiful girl turned away, frowning. 

**T repeat, you have given me every 
reason to believe that you loved me,” 
in a deeper tone than before. 

One would scarcely look for the manner and the voice 
in this slender, delicately featured man, Grecian in every 
line and curve. 


The fire that burned in his blue eyes now was terrible— 
so was the unquiet tension of his brow. Only the lips, 
tremulous with passion, showed how tender of nature he 
was. 

‘Why do you turn from me? In your soul you know 
my words are true.’’ He drew back a little, with an an- 
**T cannot act as I suppose 
other men do act in such a case as this. I should, ne 
doubt, give you a statelier bow than usual, accept my fate 
with humility, and—leave you to triumph over the wreck 
you have made—but I cannot.” 


the Popes and the German Emperors. Canossa itself is a 
castle now in ruins, as we show, about twelve miles south- 


His voice had in its depth a tragic fierceness, which, 
spite of herself, made the girl shudder. ‘‘She had been 
amusing her leisure with the study of character,” she 


said, lightly to her friends, when they chaffed or congrat- 
ulated her. Was she to pay dearly for her studies ? She 
lifted her head to speak, but the imperative movement of 
his hand staid the words on her lip. What! had he the 
power to awe her, this boy, as she had called him, for he 
was a year younger than herself. 

“T have known you for two years, Constance Thorn- 
ton,” he went rapidly on, his eyes gleaming, and his 
cheeks, even his brow, flushing. ‘‘I don’t know how 
other men love—I have never troubled myself to imagine. 
Only this I do know, that from the first I have been ab- 
sorbed in you—in no other way can I express it. You 
ave been light, purity, heaven, almost everything to me. 
[ have conquered weakness and folly for your sake. Con- 
stance ! Constance ! has been the talismanic word in every 
temptation. Neverhave you met me with less than a warm 
veleome. Your eyes have hung on mine—your lips have 
echoed to all I said—your wishes have been like the foot- 
falls to the echo of my own. Always you have accepted 
uy gifts—you need not start so proudly and flash upon 
ue the disdain of your glance. I acknowledge that they 
have been but trifles—costly trifies, though—for they are 
paid for in heart’s blood. You have accepted me before 
others—deferred to my judgment, blushed and looked 
down at my foolishly sweet words. Oh, yes, I acknow- 
ledge, also, that they were foolish, but I said them, and 
you, by your manner, at least, indorsed them. Constance 
Thornton, do you know what men would have called me 
if [had thrown you off—suppose the case reversed—as 
you have discarded me? Why, knowing you to suffer, as 
I suffer at this moment—and I am not ashamed to say it— 
your brother Dan would have killed me, and I—I should 
lave deserved it.” 

“Mr, Langley, I will listen to this language no longer !” 
and the girl swept on to the door ; but before she could 
reach it he was by her side, had caught her wrist, and 
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held her powerless, 

‘©You shall hear the whole truth,” he whispered, and 

his voice had grown changed and hoarse. “It is not 
ften such women as you hear the truth. Men are afraid 
f you. They are cowards before the power of your 
beauty ; but I have told you that I am not like other 
men, Other men bow to many shrines—I never bent to 
but one. Other men calculate their chances, and hold 
their reason in reserve for fear of deception—I worship 
blindly and believe as devotedly. Other men sneer at 
women ; by the heaven above me, I have ever held the 
loveliest woman in reverence!” His voice shook by 
breaking, as he added: ‘And this is my reward. I 
cannot bear it—oh ! I cannot——” 

He dashed his hand over his eyes, his hair, moved stag- 
geringly, like one blinded and fainting, and the girl, 
frightened, ran for the bell ; but suddenly he stood erect, 
with blanched face. 

‘‘Tam better,” he said, in a voice as calm, as low, as 
gentle as the Summer wind. ‘‘Good-hy. God forgive 
me for loving you so madly. Hot words came to me, up- 
braidings, cursings, for i come of a race that loves ven- 
geance too well. You shall not be troubled by my pres- 
ence again. Some day, perhaps, I shall say it is better so. 
I will not judge other women by you. There are true 
hearts somewhere. There is one at home waiting for me~— 
my mother !” 

He was gone at last, and Constance Thornton sank back 
in her seat, not only frightened and angry, but sorely 
punished. She had never, indeed, had the truth so 
spoken—nay, hurled at her. 

If she had only seen him in this guise before, who can 
tell what might have happened? Like most of her sex, | 
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she liked power and some slight show of it, in the master- 
ful race. Hugh Langley had been too submissive, too 
much her slave. And she was wilhing to admit that she 
did like him; and, alas! conscience, reawakened by his 
terrible words, stung like an adder. She had encouraged 
him, and she knew it, in every possible way. Proud of 
winning him, she had tried, at first, with all her soul, to 
keep him, until at last it needed no art, no coaxing glances 
and graces to bind him to her chariot wheels. So she 
had gone on trifling with fire daintily, venturing playfull; 
to the very edge of an abyss of whose dizzy depths below 
she knew nothing until the romance was done—the story 
at an end. 

Hugh Langley had been advanced in his business, and 
that very day had called to know his fate—had spoken in 
a manly, straightforward way, quite sure of his chances, 
light-hearted as a victorious general. Had he not more 
than once read love in her coy glances ? Surely no living 
being could so descend to the depths of infamy as delib- 
erately, and with malice aforethought, to lure on the 
human heart to love, to worship, and then throw it away 
with light speech and marble heart, careless of what sut- 
fering, even anguish, might ensue. 

She knew that he was the Benjamin of home, the bright 
particular star of an atmosphere of love and beauty ; that 
his mental gifts were more than fair ; that mother, sister 
and brothers idolized him, and her triumph consisted in 
the consciousness that she was more than all these to 
him ; that she had drawn him away from them all by tho 
magic of her smile. 

‘If I could only have loved him! I believe I did love 
him a little,” she murmured; “but then, it must have 
been years before he could give me what I want at once in 
the way of wealth and distinction. Both are offered me 
from others; and, ah me! I didn’t love him enough to 
wait.” 

But this consciousness did not take away the sting of 
self-reproach. He had humbled her. He had spoken the 
truth, and she tried to hate him. 

Strangely enough, she kept her own room that evening, 
declining to see visitors on the plea of a headache. 
Indeed, not only head, but heart, ached. It was the first 
genuine sorrow she had ever known, and it had been a 
trial to dismiss the honest, earnest, worshiping devotee, 
the burden of which was hard to bear. 

The next morning there were pale and anxious faces 
at the breakfast-table. Conny did pot come down till 
after her usual time. Entering languidly, her rich cash- 
mere of pale-blue sweeping the carpet, moving noiselessly 
on like a spirit, she was a little startled to observe the 
other members of the family suspend their meal to staro 
at her. : 

**Well, do I look like a ghost,” she asked of her founr- 
teen-year-old sister, ‘‘that you watch me so? I passed a 
dismal night—and my head ached so badly this morning 
I didn’t know as I could get up at all.” 

‘Oh, Con !” cried Charley Thornton, eagerly—and then 
desisted at a glance from Dan, the elder brother. 

““Why ! What is it? Why do you all took so strange 7 
demanded Constance, pausing, her and on the back of ; 
chair. 

‘Tn ze paper |” shouted the youngest of the troop, not 
yet promoted to plain English. 

‘‘What’s in the paper ?” cried the girl, an undefined 
fear making her heart sink suddenly. 

‘Conny must know it by-and-by,” said Mr. Thornton, 
slowly rising, and looking at her in a strange, sad, re- 
buking way. ‘‘ They tell me poor Langley was here yes 
terday. Did he—was he like himself?” 


as 
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‘Oh, papa!” cried Con- 
stance, suddenly leaning 


heavily upon the chair. ‘‘ You 
said, ‘Poor Langley ’’’— her 
lips refused to stay more. 

“*Con, he shot himself last 
night,” said Dan, brusquely. 

*““Blowed his brains out,” 
supplemented Charley, with 
a gesture of horror. 

“How could you!” cried 
Mrs. Thornton, wildly, as Con- 
stance sank down helplessly 
and fainted away. 

‘“*Ah! I see how it is,” mut- 
tered Mrs. Thornton, almost 
savagely. ‘God help her! 
His death lays at her door, I 
fear.” 

Alas! there were 
who repeated that bitter sen- 
tence. The mother, broken- 
hearted, and raving in deli- 
rium; the delicate 
girls, who had almost adored 
Conny Thornton, for their 
brother’s sake —the younger 
son, who had been sent for 
from college ; the father, who 
had long been an invalid. 

Within three months three 
funerals wound their slow way 
from that stricken homestead, 
the man who, in madness, had 
tuken his own life ; the father, 
killed by this blow, and the 


others 


sisters, 
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mother, whose reason had never returned. As for Con- 
stance Thornton, people said she was gayer than ever, 
There had been the usual nine days’ wonder; some 
pitied, some blamed, while many a foolish girl looked 
upon her as something nearly sacred —had not a man 
killed himself for love of her? It became more than 
ever the fashion to follow her. She herself, in order to 
leaden the stings of conscience, plunged about wildly 
into society. 

A year had passed. 

The Thorntons had given up housekeeping, and had 
taken a suite of rooms in an up-town hotel. Mr. Thorn- 
ton, through fortunate speculation, had grown very rich, 
and few families in New York lived in better style, or 
spent money more freely. 

Constance was now twenty-three, and more beautiful 
than ever. Perfect taste, and the ability to import the 
the best of Worth’s toilets, made her pre-eminently the at- 
traction of the season. 


[t was reported that two millionaires were in the wake 
of this high-priestess of the mode and of loveliness, and 
were only waiting her fiat to see which should be the 
favored elect. 

It was at this time that a name rang through the land, 
compelling the admiration of the world 

**Paul Delray? Oh, yes; he has been studying in Eu- 
rope and on the Continent,” said Lady Blanche Percival, a 
transient boarder, worshiped by all Snobdom because of 
her undoubted pedigree. ‘‘I heard him at the old Drury 
two or three weeks before Icame away. He isroyal by the 
right of genius, there’s no doubt of that.” / 

‘* First-wate,” lisped Lord Percival, a fine specimen of 
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the red, or blonde, Briton, whiskered from ears to shoul- 
ders, waisted like an hour-glass, and fastened to a per- 
fectly spherical eye-glass, which ine used like a watch- 
maker, and which helped to give expression to his languid, 
ennuied glances ; ‘‘one of the best of our modern Ham- 
lets, and makes love like a gentleman. Nothing ouwtwa, 
nothing brusque ; no wanting or waving. Weally quite a 
pweasure to wook at—a—weally.” 

*‘And so handsome! So distinguished-looking ?” 

“ Aw—yes.” 

‘He walks like a prince of the blood. No one would 
take him for an’’—she was about to say an American, but 
recollected herself in time—‘‘an average man, with tastes 
and passions like the common herd, you know.” 

“You raise my expectations far above the ordinary 
level,” said Constance, though with languid interest. 

She was never prepared to be captivated with strangers, 
and that day she had asked herself, with a strange, dull 
pain in her bosom, whether she really had a heart, since 
all men failed to answer the ideal she still persisted in re- 
calling—the true, earnest, fervent soul that had once 
looked at her out of the eyes of the man she had done to 
destruction. 

Strange fatuity, born of memory and of death! If he 
had lived on, she wove, perhaps, never have bestowed a 
thought upon him. 

‘*You may be quite sure, my dear Miss Thornton, that, 
whatever you imagine, the reality will eclipse. They say 
there has not been such a transcendent star since Garrick. 
He fairly turned the heads of half of London.” 

“You pique my curiosity. I shall get papa to engage 
seats for the first night. Let me see. He will play at 

—— on Tuesday.” 

‘‘And be sure he can say with perfect impunity, ‘I 
came, I saw, I conquered.’” 

‘‘Aw—see the conqworing hewo comes,” lisped Lord 
Percival. ‘‘He captures hearts by the dozen, Miss Thorn- 
ton. Be on your guard.” 

Constance tossed her lovely head contemptuously. 

**We may be very much pleased with fine acting, but as 
to making friends of gentlemen in ¢hat profession, I, for 
one, beg to be excused.” 

‘‘ Aw—um—yvewy corwect. Vewy pwoper, I’m sure.” 

But Constance noticed that Lady Blanche turned 
quickly away, her color heightened, and that Lord Perci- 
val, humming an air from an opera, walked out of the 
room with, as it seemed to her, a somewhat disturbed 
countenance. ; 

She learned later that Lord Percival was the grandson 
of a celebrated actress, whose beauty and genius secured 
her a title for a husband. 

The star came, and the night. Constance Thornton ac- 
knowledged his power in her secret heart, but affected to 
criticise him by the ordinary rules, whereby she involved 
herself in much and warm controversy the next morn- 
ing. 

They were seated at 2 table of their own in the common 
dining-room, and Lady Blanche had just defended his 
manner of reading, or reciting, a favorite passage, when 
Lord Percival lifted his eye-glass, for at that moment 
there seemed to be a commotion at the long table. 

‘*Weally—extwaordinary—there he is now. He has 
probably taken rooms here. Well, I’m monstrous glad !” 

Constance saw him as he entered ; saw the admiring 
glances—the sudden smiles, the whispered ¢éle-a-téte. 

“‘ Disgusting !” she muttered, under her breath; ‘I 
hate hero-worship.” 

And yet what was it that attracted her glances that way, 
in spite of herself, although she could not see the object 


they sought? Something she saw in him awakened old 
regrets, and sad, though tender recollections. 

Perhaps because the part he had played had come home 
to her, as these mimic pictures of life and manners do to 
the conscience that is burdened. 

And yet Paul Delray’s face was one that delighted the 
eyes of both men and women. Unmarred by excesses, 
lofty and idealized by constant companionship with great 
thoughts and exalted minds, it had the power to attract in 
an unusual degree. 

His form was symmetry itself, and he dressed with that 
nameless elegance that characterizes the toilets of the very 
few who clothe the body, as great poets clothe their 
thoughts, with a divine distinction. 

Singularly enough, Constance kept out of his way. 
If she had been inclined to see him, her mother, being an 
invalid, claimed much of her leisure. Yet had she reason 
to remember for a lifetime the first hour that she was 
brought into sudden contact with him. 

It was a rainy evening, and Mrs. Thornton, being un- 
usually restless, had claimed the time of her daughter 
since early morning, but was now asleep. 

Calling one of the family servants, Constance brightened 
her languid face a trifle, put on one or two becoming 
ribbons to light up the dead-white of her dress, and, with 
a strange sense of coming pleasure, went softly down the 
broad staircase, where she discovered two or three of the 
domestics leaning over the balustrade in the lower hall, 
and listening to a voice that was melody itself. 

Instinctively she paused to enjoy the rich, reed-lik 
tones, as they repeated the refrain— 

“Go, lovely rose! 
Tell her that wastes her time and me, 
That now she knows 
When I resemble her to thee 
How sweet and fair she seems to be” 


Conny’s heart beat quickly. 

Was there another voice like thai—like his? She 
moved along more softly still, and looked into the great 
parlor, all bathed in the light of a silvery moon that filled 
that part of the room, giving a starlike brilliancy to the 
rich, and—in the sunlight—rather gairish frescoes, and 
costly surroundings. 

Seated at the piano was Paul Delray, his glorious head 
thrown back, his face, on which the moonlight rested, 
bringing out all the peculiar, delicately-sharp outlines of 
brow and profile, looking like that of one inspired, while 
grouped near him were Lord and Lady Percival, and two 
or three of the habitués of the hotel. Conny did not know 
how strangely exalted her whole countenance and bear- 
ing seemed, as she came slowly forward. It seemed to 
her as if some unseen spirit were leading her on to her 
fate. The last musical tones were thrilling her heart, 
when Delray turned from the piano, and his eye caught 
hers. At that instant somebody turned up the gas; at 
that moment Lady Blanche, determined to grasp the op- 
portunity, said in a quick, almost brusque voice : 

“Mr. Delray, allow me the pleasure of introducing my 
friend, Miss Constance Thornton. Miss Thornton, Mr. 
Delray.” 

Had some venomous reptile stung him, he could not 
have made a more tragic movement, or turned a ghastliea 
white, as he grasped the back of the music-chair. Every 
body noticed it, and the smile that went round was in 
compliment to Conny’s supposed triumph. 

‘‘An actor, even in private life,” she said to herself, 
with asuppressed smile, but nevertheless went through the 
ceremony of introduction with her usual grace of manner, 
while her beauty was heightened by a rose glow—for bow 
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eould she conceal from herself the conviction that she had 
startled and impressed him ? 

From that hour he seemed drawn toward her, and her 
love of conquest, that had for some time slumbered, 
awoke in its full force. Before she knew it, she dressed 
for him, sang for him, watched for him, but only, as she 
said, again and again, because he was the favorite of the 
day. 

Sometimes he would give her an hour out of his numer- 
ous engagements, but his talk was generally all of his 
stage experience, which was not quite en régle. But he 
had so seldom been allowed a choice of subjects that it 
had perhaps become a habit. 

‘“‘T like to see men suffer—on the stage, I mean,” she 
added, with a light laugh ; and among her many perfec- 
tions her musical laugh was the rarest. 

They were seated in a small conservatory, near mid- 
night. Delray had come from the theatre in the dress in 
which he had performed ‘‘ Romeo,” the occasion being a 
fancy ball, as he had been so lionized that he escaped into 
this brilliant bit of tropical country, where he saw Miss 
Constance inhaling the fragrance of a cluster of roses. 
She did not see the strange, concentrated gaze with which 
he regarded her before she knew he was there, though 
some subtle imagination caused her to look round, and 
with a thrill of pleasure she said to herself : 

‘* He has been looking for me.” 

They had touched upon the play, which was a favorite 
with Miss Conny, and something had led her to make the 
singular remark. 

“‘T fear you like to make them suffer, off,” he responded, 
his rich voice vibrant with some scarcely suppressed emo- 
tion. 

“Oh, no! oh, no!” at first lightly, and then with a 
little touch of terror, for suddenly she saw with her 
mind’s eye the sensitive, beautiful face of poor Hugh 
Langley, as he stood before her that last time, the victim 
of her caprices, her wires, her coquetry. 

‘* Ah! but confess now the love of conquest is strong 
in the human heart,” he said, gravely. 

“IT am glad you make no distinction,” was her quiet 
reply, ‘‘for men are sometimes quite as unscrupulous as 
women in their triumphs.” 

‘“‘T beg your pardon. Men rarely lead the way. It is 
the thousand and one nameless fascinations in which we 
have no skill that lure on the too confiding nature of men 
inexperienced in society. Few men can practice with 
success the arts of an ordinary woman who wishes to 
captivate. They cannot wile with the face and the lips 
when the heart beneath is as cold as ice.” 

“But you do that, night after night,” she responded, 
smiling brightly. 

‘«‘That is my profession—and let me add that it required 
years of study and practice.” 

‘* How perfect you are, though !” she said, naively, her 
eye falling under his gaze. 

“Yes,” he said, slowly, and with a singular shortening 
of the words—‘‘ so perfect, that if I attempted to repeat 
in private what I say on the stage, the women to whom I 
offered my heart would not believe me.” 

Conny picked one of the roses, her face all one blush. 
A kind of terror assailed her. She was angry with her- 
self besides, that she had given his words so much import- 
ance. She was angry with him because he had deprived 
her of her usual self-possession. And what means this 
wild throbbing of her pulses, this desire to fly from him, 
and yet a singular inclination to sound yet deeper the soul 
that had stirred the strongest natures to womanish tears ? 


Even now she detected herself listening for his voice | 
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through a singular pervision that he was on the point of 
declaring his love for her, and yet she dreaded the test. 

Was this tormenting influx of doubt and delight what 
Hugh Langley had suffered while she coolly ied him on ? 
For the first time her proud heart felt pity, as for the 
first time it experienced love. Yes, there was no disguis- 
ing the strange truth from herself—she felt toward this 
actor as she had never felt before—as she had never 
dreamed she could feel toward m ortal man. She confessed 
herself conquered, and was at ance humiliated, for he had 
not given her any proof as yet that he thought more of 
her than of any of the thousand and one brilliant and 
beautiful girls that paid him homage. 

“Did you find a Juliet in the ballroom ?” she asked, 
suddenly, tearing herself away from her thoughts, and 
meeting in his eye something that seemed so like pity that 
it chilled her, and did much toward restoring her self- 
possession. 

“*T did not look ; I was weary, and came directly here, 
not expecting the pleasure of meeting you. Iam glad I 
found you among the flowers. It is a sweet and innocent 
feeling, this love for the beautiful children of the soil. 
They are just what God made them—lovely tabernacles 
for pure souls.” 

“‘Dear me—you don’t believe flowers have souls, do 


| you ?” 


‘* Why not ?” 

‘*Tt’s—it’s such a heathenish idea, isn’t it 2” 

‘They have a better right to them than many a beauti- 
ful woman,” he said, with a touch of strange bitterness. 

‘Ah !” thought Conny, a new pang at her heart—‘“ ho 
has suffered some disappointment,” and she became sud- 
denly jealous of the myth her own fancy had created. 

“T have met with many such,” he went on, his voice 
thrillingly low—‘‘ women who could beguile with the 
tongues of angels and the smiles of seraphs—who used 
the power which God gave only for high and noble pur- 
poses to drag men after them, as nations of old dragged 
their fettered slaves, humiliated and besotted, and when 
the poor wretches asked for some return for their mad de- 
votion, they were coldly told that they were to be sold in 
the shambles. Miss Thornton, you are not well. Tho 
room is too close for you ; let me lead you into the air. I 
cannot stay long myself in the atmosphere of these over- 
powering sweet odors.” 

Murmuring something about a vertigo, Miss Conny al- 
lowed him to place her arm in his, and, silent and white, 
went out beside him into another room. From that time 
till her brother took her home, the girl was in a state of 
feverish unrest, suffering mentally and physically. She 
felt utterly helpless and humiliated at the revelation of 
her own feelings. ‘ 

Once home, she passionately tore the ornaments from 
wrists, neck and bosom, and threw herself down in all the 
abandonment of a first and overwhelming self-condemna- 
tion. 

What was there in the presence of this man to be bring- 
ing for ever before her mind’s eye, either by manner or 
words, the image of Hugh Langley ? What was the 
meaning of his speech ? What bitter irony, what lurking 
contempt, what a passion of horror it held ! 

Oh, that she could undo what she had none—could live 
over again the last two miserable years ! Was she to be 
thus haunted to the death ? Cculd she bear it, and with 
it the knowledge that she had given away her own heart 
unasked ? 

And Delray ? 

He, too, went to his room, unnerved and unhappy, 
placed his Romeo hat and feather inside a wardrobe, 
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IN THE FIRELIGHT.—SEE POEM ON PAGE 182, 


aming with flashes of gold and jewels, substituted a | company. I saw it, or seemed to sco it, and it froze 1 
dressing-gown for the upper habiliments of his stage cos- | horror! 
tume, and flung himself down, with knit brows, and lips “You know, L—, how I havo felt—that I havo prayed 1 
might never meet her, for fear this hot blood of mine might prompt 
deadly ret 1, but I mastered my nerves. There my 
profession held me in good stead. But oh! the terrible tension of 
“She is lovely—very lovely—and has the smile of an | body and soul! Perhaps that poor boy, who knew how I loved 
enchantress ; but, were sl.e a thousand times more beauti- | him—and I have never loved man or woman since as I did him 
ful, her touch would still be hateful. I should see blood | ¢*erted some sort of soothing influence upon me. Perhaps the re- 
solve that there came to me the deadly, persistent determination to 
—ngny Seen fas rn Saas i : * bow her proud head, to make her suffer to the utmost all that he 
1en he went to a table near by, upon which stood writ- | gufrered—and I know I have the power to do that—staid my quick 
i ig materials, and dashed off the following lines : ul and calmed my throbbing brain. 
ll, my friend, sinco then I have schooled myself to moet her 
“Dear L : You doubtless remember the contents of my last, | often—-to have social ¢/te-d-tetes—to seek her out at our fashionable 
particularly my unexpected meeting with Miss Thornton, If 7 unions, to mark her box at the theatre—and so, with a calm, 
had stabbed me at that moment, I don’t think I could ha a | f 1, remorseless purpose, I am going on to the bitter end. I mak 
more palpable shock. She came forward through the mo tht, | 2 tensions—I do not try to win her love—fate is doing all that for 
and I was prepared to he something more than pleased at th me, and I ean see that she is slowly waking to the fact that I am 
beautiful vision. But as fhe menti f that name—God forgiv m indifferent to her. 
me !—I felt for a moment like a murderer. The face of that dex ‘Do you tell me this is cowardly, ungenerous, unmanly? My 
boy, ghastly and blood-stained, held her fresh, bright face clos« ear I , think for one moment. You know what he was—the 


shut close against his teeth, until he gave voice to his re- 


tions. 


upon her hand.” 
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pride of his father, the darling of a mother who had known but 
little besides sorrow through the same causes, the blessing and 
hope of us all, Think of that proud soul driven to madness, 
deliberately led on, made love to, cajoled, thrown aside like a 
spoiled toy, by that beautiful flend. Think of the young life with 
all its aspirations, its noble triumphs, its unfolded genius, its ca- 
pacity for making the most exalted friendships, put out in one 
moment by such ignoble means. L—, I will punish her; I have 
sworn it. She shall suffer as he did; she shall know and feel that 
the blood of that dear boy calls from the ground for vengeanes, 


or Ishould crush these women who win hearts for their pastime, 
as I would grind a serpent under my heel. 

“‘Good-night, dear L——,. Yes, I still like my quarters—they 
are airy and comfortable, and hold myself and wardrobe, though 
not much more.” 


* * * % * 
‘Well !” said Lady Blanche Percival, merrily, to Conny, 
the day after the fancy ball, “‘‘I came, I saw, I con- 


quered ’—might be the motto of our hero.” 
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At this moment I know no pity. I have parted from her but an 
hour ago. I probed the haughty soul with but a dozen words, and 
she had the grace to tremble and grow pale. 

“Three lives she has needlessly wrecked. Do you think I can 
forget that, or forgive ? Every time her hand touches mine, I see 
the face I worshiped, and I have had hard work not to betray my 
disgust, not to say hatred. You will call some of this raving, no 
doubt, but you know my nature. I am in a fever as I write, for 
every mention of my wrongs fires my blood with a flerce heat. 
Fortunately, I have no power, save that of our general humanity, 


“Aw, my dear Bwanche—aw—pway distingwish be- 


tween the pawties—pway do. Aw—reverse the carwacters 
—it was Miss Thornton who conquered, I am vewy sure. 


Miss Thornton, are we to congwatulate you ?” 


**T don’t know what you mean,” said Constance, with 


| sublime emphasis, for she heartily disliked Lord Percival, 


and called him a fool, which he was far from being, in 
spite of his enormous self-conceit. 
‘‘Why, my dear, everybody is saying that you have 


THURLOW WEED. 


brought the lion to your feet. 


Do you suppose we are | gotten you, but my anguish had been softened a little by time, It 


blind, my beauty ?” and she passed an arm about her | did not occur to me that, you being a woman of society, I should 


waist, while the proud girl turned her blushing face 
away. 

‘Oh, please tell me all abont it ; I am a splendid confi- 
dante. I won't even whisper it to my husband.” 

‘‘ There’s nothing to tell, Lady Blanche, I assure you,” 
said Conny, still with an averted face. 

“Don’t call me Lady Blanche—I won't have it. Call 
me Blanche, as you promised. Iam sure, my dear, he is 
no ordinary man,” she added. 

**T believe not, indeed,” murmured Constance. ‘ But 
don’t think there is any engagement, for there is not— 
quite,” she added, softly, as Lord Percival took his glass 
from his eye and left the room. 

“Then there will be ; Iam sure there will. 
many will envy you! There is not a flaw in his character. 
Heretofore, his profession has been his only love. What 
a triumph to dethrone so formidable a rival! He has a 
splendid income, too, I’m told. The death of a younger 
brother gave it all to him—quite a heritage—so he don’t 
depend upon the stage, which is fortunate. I won’t ask 
you if you love him—I see it in your face—and you are 
both so handsome! I am dying to have the wedding 
come off !” 

“Blanche! How can you talk of such a thing!” ex- 
claimed Constance, with a startled glance. ‘‘ Pray wait 
till he asks me to be his wife.” 

‘* He has not done that yet ?” 

‘‘Not in strict parliamentary style, as Lord Percival is 
fond of saying,” replied Conny, blushing again ; ‘‘ only in 
stage fashion.” 

**Oh, Lady Blanche, I fear not!’ said Constance, in a 
low, frightened voice, turning violently red, and then 
white. ‘I'm afraid I said—I—I don’t quite know what I 
did say. I only know he bent over, respectfully kissed 
my hand, made a low bow, and retired. I can scarcely 
tell how I made my adieus and got to my room. 
thing seemed in a whirl. 
I could not go to her. 
anmaidenly, do you ?” 

*“Of course you could not be,” said Lady Blanche, 
startled at her vehemence. ‘It’s all right and settled, 
I’m sure, and I’m glad you told me. I do so like these 
pretty little love-stories. And everybody sees how it is. 
He has eyes only for you, and talks to few besides you. 
Oh, we shall have a wedding here, I’m sure, and a splen- 
did one !” 


And how 


Every- 
Mamma being sick, you know, 
You don’t believe I was silly or 


** At that moment a servant came in, bearing a lettér on | 
, | a) 


a silver salver. Constance took it, her face radiant, and, 
excusing herself, went to her own room to read it. These 
lines were its contents : 


“Miss Constance THorntTon: I fear you were under a slight 
misapprehension last night, and hasten to correct it. Lerhaps you 
remember my quotations, which, it appears, I did not make as 
marked as I had intended ? e 

“And if T had been in earnest—what then ? Would there not 
have come between you and me a pale ghost, with mold upon his 
grave-bands, and dood upon his fair young visage ? 

“ Miss Thornton. Hugh Langley, whom you so ruthlessly ruined, 
you best know why and how, was my brother—the child of my 
blessed mother. 

“I, theson by a previous marriage, worshiped that boy from the 
honr of his nirth. I had something to do With the formation of his 
character ; and I know what a lovely spirit he was. How 
thoroughly honest, how good, how pure, how trusting! You were 
the first and only woman he ever loved. For you—my hand 
trembles as I pen these lines—for you, but for the mercy of an all- 
merciful God, to whom even now I pray for him, he lost his soul ! 

“T am trying to be calm but it is useless, When I first met 
you my darling had been dead more thana year, I had not for- 


ever meet you, for I had*been abroad some time when the news, 
first of Hugh’s death, then that of his father and our mother, 
reached me. How bitter that grief was I leave you to imagine, 
Subsequently came to my hand a letter from my darling boy, 
written on that fatal night, and which barbed the arrow of my 
grief with a fatal poison, for in it he told me all.” 


Constance Thornton read no further. Hours later, she 
was found senseless, the letter crumpled and clinched in 
her hand, and in the agony that ensued that made her 
waking like a living death, she knew that punishment, 
even at this late hour, was meted out to her—as it is to 
how few !—for the sin of her life. 

There was a brilliant wedding, as Lady Blanche had 
prophesied, some months afterward ; but Paul Delray was 


| far away on a starring tour. 


The bride was Constance Thornton, and the bridegroom 
one of the millionaires who had persistently offered him- 


| self, been rejected twice, but at last accepted. 


Paul Delray’s name was never mentioned, but there was 
shrewd guesses as to the truth of the matter. 

And men and women shuddered as they remembered 
the death-white face, the glittering eyes, and the icy smile 
of the bride of a millionaire. 


IN THE FIRELIGHT. 


CoE and sit by my side, my daughter, for memory stirs to-night 

(How the wind on the wold is sighing, though our heart is warm 
and bright), 

And IJ feel sunk in a slumber, with the past for a vivid dream ; 

Less real than the lost and vanished, do the living and present seem 


In the gloaming I see the spire that keeps guard where your 
mother lies, 

But the very ghost of her girlhood looks out in your wistful eyes- 

And your brother is just such a lad as I was in years gone past; 

Life is a dream, they say, daughter. But the morning must come 
at last. 


I am weary, you think, and wandering? I know I am frail and 
weak, 

And old folks are like little children; they cry when they cannot 
speak, 

There’s a new life beginning in both, with longings they cannot say ; 

But the mothers lull the babies, and death hushes the old away 


Are you weeping, my daughter? Nay, nay, what is there to mak: 
you weep ? 

An angel, see, on the other side, is sharing the watch you keep 

And she does not grieve, daughter Mary. And yet, let your tears 
have way, 

For all save the bride and bridegroom are sad on the marriage- 


day. 


THURLOW WEED. 


Derats has recently called away an American of pecu- 
liar type, a born political manager, whose influence was 
felt for years in all parts of the country, but who never 
sought or held any high offfce with which his name will 
hereafter be associated in history. 

Thurlow Weed, one of the most remarkable men that 
the country has ever produced, was born in Cairo, Greene 
County, New York, on the 15th of November, 1797. His 
parents could give him no start in life. 

One of his earliest recollections was Fulton’s successful 
trip in the Clermont. 

The year 1807 was an eventful one, both in the history 
of the beautiful Hudson River and in the career of this 
remarkable man. For several days previous to the one in 
question, rumors had been circulated amongst the towns 
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on and near the river that an apparatus called a steamboat 
was going to attempt to steam up the river. Thurlow 
noted the exact day, and, gathering a few boys about him, 
made the announcement in quite a serious manner. 

‘** Boys, folks say there’s a vessel down the river that 
can go against wind and tide, and that without any sails, 
either. They can run her in the night as well as daytime, 
and can stop her whenever they want to. She’s coming 
up this way, and I’m bound to find out all about her. 
Nobody here seems to know anything, or if they do they 
won't tell me. ButI’m going to know. Who wants to 
see this funny vessel with me ?” 

The curiosity of the lads was pretty thoroughly excited, 
and each one was ready to do any extraordinary thing to 
see the wonderful craft. 

‘* But how are you going to get to her ?” inquired one 
of his companions. ‘ How are you going to find out any- 
thing but what the big fellows will tell you ?” 

“See here,” responded young Weed, pointing toward 
the river. ‘* You know the little island off there ? Well, 
if this boat goes further than Catskill, it’s got to go past 
that island. Now, we can all go over there and have a 
fine view of the monster.” 

“Oh, yes; that’s very good. But how are we going to 
get there when we’ve got no boat ? The men at the land- 
ing will think we'd steal it if we asked them to let us have 
one of theirs.” 

‘* Well,” said Thurlow, ‘‘my mind is made up. All of 
you that want to see the sight come here to-morrow, and 
I'll show you what to do.” 

On the following day the banks of the river were 
crowded with people just as anxious to see the steamboat 
as the boys were. 

‘‘Now,” said young Weed, as he mustered his little 
party, ‘‘take off your clothes and put them on these 
planks. Then each swim over to the island with the 
plank that’s got his clothes on, and we'll dress in time to 
see her.” 

Setting the example himself, Thurlow Weed plunged 
into the river, and with his clothing on a plank, he pushed 
it with one hand, swimming with the other and his feet, 
followed by five or six other lads in the same manner. 
Then they dressed and awaited the approach of the 
Clermont. 

This craft was built jointly by Fulton and Livingston, 
and left New York City on Monday, August 7th, 1807, and 
after stopping over several hours at Livingstone Manor, 
Clermont, reached Albany on Wednesday afternoon. In 
the following year the vessel was lengthened, and making 
regular trips to Albany, is now regarded as the first steam- 
boat ever made successful commercially. 

After waiting some hours the boys saw the strange craft 
approaching, emitting such a vast amount of smoke, fire 
and sparks, that they became frightened, and tried to hile 
themselves among the trees on the island. 

Young Weed was the first to regain courage, and re- 
turning to the water’s edge, intently watched the progress 
of the Clermont, finding his curiosity much excited by the 
revolution of the paddlewheels, which were not boxed 
over. 

So straitened were the circumstances of his family at 
this time that at the age of ten young Weed was obliged 
to seek employment as a cabin boy on boats running 
upon the Hudson River. In this employment he re- 
mained for two years, when he forsook it to enter a 
printing office in the village of Catskill, owned by a Mr. 
Croswell. On the removal of his father’s family to Cin- 


cinnatus, in Cortland County, New York, he accompanied | 
them, and until he had completed his fourteenth year | 


occupied himself with hard backwoods labor. He then 
returned to the printing business, and found employment 
in several newspaper offices. During the war of 1812 with 
Great Britain, he abandoned the case to enter the national 
service as a volunteer, and as quartermaster, sergeant and 
private soldier saw hard service on the Northern frontier. 

Two or three years after the close of the war he for- 
sook the mechanical branch of the newspaper business to 
enter upon that long, successful and influential career as 
a journalist, in which he continued for more than forty 
years. He began in a determined way by establishing a 
paper of his own, without, however, securing a very firm 
foothold for it ; and for ten years he drifted about from 
one publication to another. 

The first journal edited by him which brought him into 
general notice was the Anti-Masonic Enquirer, which he 
published in the town of Rochester. It was during the 
height of the anti-Masonic excitement, in 1826 and 1827, 
that he was twice elected a member of the lower branch of 
the General Assembly, as an open and uncompromising 
antagonist of Masonic influences in public affairs. While 
a member of the Assembly he failed to make his mark as 
an effective or attractive debater. It is doubtful, indeed, 
if he ever seriously contemplated rising to distinction in 
that line. 

In the great contest between Mason and Anti-Mason he 
was a prominent figure, and since his death there has been 
published an affidavit made by him which embodies the 
confession of John Whitney, of Rochester, that he with 
Colonel William King, Howard, of Buffalo, Chubbuck, of 
Lewiston, and Garside, of Canada, were the men who 
took Morgan from Fort Niagara and threw him from a 
boat into the river, with a weighted rope tied around his 
body. 

Thurlow Weed’s eminent abilities as a party manager, 
his remarkable skill at political intrigue, his forcible style 
as a writer, and the services which he had rendered to the 
party which carried De Witt Clinton into the Gubernato- 
rial chair in 1826, all pointed him out as the one man in 
the State who was best fitted to assume the editorship of 
the central organ of the opponents of the ‘‘Albany Re- 
gency.” Accordingly, he was invited to take up his perma- 
nent abode in Albany, as the editor of the Hvening Journal, 
and in 1830, at the close of his second term in the Assem- 
bly, he assumed the management of that paper, only to 
relinquish it when oppressed by the weight of years and 
bodily infirmity. 

On assuming control of the #vening Journal, he an- 
nounced his purpose to devote his life and energies en- 
tirely to journalism, and never to seek or accept any 
public office—a purpose from which he never deviated 
thereafter. Under his management, the Albany Evening 
Journal soon became a recognized power in the State and 
nation. 

After Seward’s defeat in 1836 Weed sought out in New 
York city Horace Greeley, then editor of a literary journal, 
in order to put him at the head of a cheap campaign 
paper at Albany. The future editor of the Tribune there 
evinced his wonderful political power, and the coalition of 
Seward, Weed and Greeley became a power in American 
politics. During the administration of Seward as Gover- 
nor of New York, Weed was regarded as the power be- 
hind the throne. He retained his hold on the party and 
its leaders till the defeat of General Scott, in 1852, gave 
a deathblow to the Whig party. 

During this period of his career, Thurlow Weed was the 
most active political worker in the country. He invaria- 
bly attended the sessions of the State Legislature, to dic- 
tate the measures to be favored and opposed by his party, 
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and to make or unmake men as suited his notion of the 
political exigencies of the times. It is possible that his in- 
fluence in this direction has been overrated, but it cer- 
tainly was very great, and was the direct result of his con- 
sistency and fair dealing with every one whom he admitted 
into the magic circle of which he was the centre. Hewas 
as firm and inflexible as steel, alike to enemy and friend, 
never abandoning the one nor relenting toward the other. 


the nomination of General Harrison for the Presidency in 
1836, and again in 1840, as well as intrusting the leader- 
ship of the Whig party to General Taylor in 1848, and to 
General Scott in 1852. He attended the National Conven- 


tions of the party always in the capacity of an independ- 


ent and voluntary adviser, and never as a regular delegate. 
On the defeat of Scott in 1852 Thurlow Weed joined 
heartily in the 
earlier move- 
ments for the 
organization 
of anew party 
with opposi- 
tion to the 
slave oligar- 
chy as its 
grand and 
fundamental 
principle. 

When the 
first National 
Republican 
Convention 
assembled in 
Phi ladelphia, 
he was pres- 
ent to advo- 
cate the nom- 
ination of 
Seward. His 
efforts in this 
direction 
failed, but the 
disappoint 
ment was not 
a very bitter 
one, either 
for Seward or 
himself, for 
the reason 
that success 
before the 
people was 
extremely doubtful at the start, and the prestige of defeat 
might have endangered the chances of Seward’s nomina- 
tion in 1860. So he heartily supported General Fremont 
in the campaign of 1856, and quietly bided his time. 
In 1860 he was again the earnest advocate of Seward’s 
nomination, but finally brought all his influence to bear 
toward securing the triumphant election of Abraham 
Lincoln. 

On the 24th of March, 1880, Mr. Weed celebrated the 
fiftieth anniversary of his induction into the office of the 
Albany Evening Journal, visiting the editorial rooms and 
occupying the chair of the editor-in-chief for the day. 
This was a most interesting occasion, and greatly enjoyed 
by the old chieftain. Surrounded by friends, he related 
many reminiscences of his early days, and gave a graphic 
account of his later daily life. ‘In my early life,” he 
said, ‘‘I drank sparingly of champagne at dinners now 


| I think it does me good. 
| at any other time, although I have a cellar full of wine. J] 

° ° . ° e . | 
Thurlow Weed was active and influential in securing 


THURLOW WEED SWIMMING THE HUDSON RIVER TO SEE THE FIRST STEAMBOAT NAVIGATE IT, 


and then, but only occasionally and socially ; and when, 
in 1845, I went to the West Indies, far my daughter's 
health, I acquired a taste for the fine old Santa Cruz rum 
that the planters brewed for home use. Itis not sold over 
the bars. I have some of it on hand, and every night 
before going to bed I drink a little of it mixed with vichy, 
I drink no intoxicating liquor 


used to go out a great deal, but since I had a sunstroke. 
about twelve years ago, I have declined all dinners and 
evening receptions. I smoked tobacco—the best mild 


| Havana cigars—for more than fifty years, but I used the 


weed in no other form. Thirteen years ago my physician 
warned me that tobacco was affecting my nervous system, 
and thereupon I burned my cigar-boxes. I used no sub- 
stitute, and a fortnight later I forgot my smoking. From 
that time |] 
wrote with 
greater fa 
cility.” 

The well- 
preserve a old 
gentlema 
readily cor 
plied 
requested = t 
recite 
routine of a 
man who, hay 
ing lived 
be eighty-two, 
knows how to 
live. ‘* Befor 
my morning 
meal at eight 
o'clock,” 
said, ‘‘I 
either one-ha! 
of a lar ge 
apple or an 
orange from 
my daughter's 
orange - grove 
in Florida, 
rejecting the 
pulp. At 
breakfast I 
have oatmeal, 
the yelk of 
hard - boiled 
eggs, a piece 
of toast, the 
best kind of English breakfast tea, and certain kinds of 
fish in season, such as Spanish mackerel, which I esteem 
a delicacy, and porgies. Sometimes I have cold roast 
beef or a saddle of mutton, and at least once a week 

for breakfast on Sunday usually—corned-beef hash. A 
light luncheon is served at one o’clock, and sometimes I 
eat a slice of cold corned beef or of cold mutton, but 
always bread, about the equivalent of corn bread—we call 
them buttered gems—and sometimes at this luncheon we 
have sardines. Cold water is the only liquid on the table 
at that hour. At six o’clock I always have fish, of what- 
ever kind may be in season. For fifteen years I have 
eaten no dessert of any kind except a little fruit.” 

In person Mr. Weed was decidedly American—perhaps 
one should say Yankee. He was tall and large-boned, 
with light-blue eyes, gray hair, in later years; clean- 
shaved, stoop-shouldered from age, deliberate and careful 
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in his movements, though a rapid walker, and rather 
slow of speech. His power to perform constant and 
active labor was almost marvelous. It was his custom for 
many years to work all day, and then, when traveling, to 
depend upon the sleeping-car for rest. His movements 
between Albany and New York and Washington were so 
rapid that before the papers could print his arrival in one 
place he was hard at work in another. He could, like 
Napoleon, sleep soundly in any place when sleep was 
necessary, and up to 1868, when he had a partial sun- 
stroke, he could sleep at any hour and in almost any 
place. 

Over his own country he traveled very much, and 
was one of the most widely known of public men. He 
seldom forgot a man to whom he had once spoken, 
no matter how slight and unimportant the first interview 
may have been. He never made any formal profession of 
religious belief. While he was in Albany, however, he 
was for many years a regular attendant at the Church of 
the Rev. Dr. B. T. Welch, a Baptist preacher. Later on 
he listened regularly to the sermons of the Rev. Dr. 
Campbell, a Presbyterian minister, and a warm personal 
friendship existed between the two men. In New York he 
was a member of Dr. William M. Paxton’s congregation. 
Though a decided Protestant, he was never proscriptive, 
and no prominent man was more decidedly opposed to the 
so-called Native American and other forms of sectarian or 
non-sectarian bigotry. 

Mr. Weed was married in April, 1816, to Miss Catherine 
Ostrander, of Otsego County. Their children were three 
daughters and one son. James, the son, learned type- 
setting in the office of the Albany Evening Journal, his 
father’s paper, and became interested in the firm, he being 
the Weed of Weed, Parsons & Co., who carried on a large 
job-printing business in connection with the paper. 
James died a bachelor in 1851. The youngest daughter, 
Emily, married William Barnes, of Albany, who was for 
some time » State Superintendent of Insurance. The 
second daughter, Maria, married Ogden M. Alden, a well- 
known farmer and real estate dealer in Dutchess County. 
These two daughters gladdened the latter days of the 
veteran editor with five or six grandchildren. The other 
and eldest daughter, Harriet, remained unmarried, be- 
coming the companion, secretary and nurse of her father. 

After the death of Mrs. Weed, in 1856—a loss that fell 
heavily upon the husband, inasmuch as it closed an un- 
broken period of domestic enjoyment of nearly forty 
years’ duration, Harriet, with the tenderest filial devo- 
tion, and the most unwearying assiduity, undertook the 
brightening of her father’s pathway, the care of his de- 
clining health, the lightening of the labors in which he 
was always engaged, the whole order and management of 
a house that was almost as public as a hotel, and the en- 
tertainment of a never-ending procession of friends and 
acquaintances, including Presidents, Senators, Governors, 
party leaders and private citizens without number. Her 
devotion to her father was above and beyond all praise. 
Several years ago she took charge of his expensive corres- 
pondence, filing away and indexing letters and documents, 
and writing at his dictation his most confidential commu- 
nications. 

Much of his time of late years was occupied in the com- 
pilation of his personal memoirs. In this he was greatly 
assisted by his devoted daughter and by Frederick W. 
Seward, once an editor on the Evening Journal. Mr. 
Weed occupied a very large house inf. West Twelfth 
Street, near Fifth Avenue. At the left of the entrance 
was his study and reception-room, his writing materials 
and books. Above are the spacious parlors, furnished 
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with elegance and especially for comfort. The walls are 
covered with pictures, a large portion of which are the 
gifts of friends ; indeed, the house is full of tokens of re- 
gard of every imaginable description. 

The remarkable success of Mr. Weed as a party man- 
ager was due to several causes. He was always cool and 
self-possesssed, and seldom, even in the most critical 
periods, displayed any marked excitement. He was a 
ready talker, but his own plans were kept back until he 
was sure of their propriety. He had a remarkable know- 
ledge of men and the keenest insight into phases of 
character. His memory was wonderful and crowded his 
mind with personal histories. Above all, he knew just 
how to use men; just where this one or that one would 
be most useful. With all these advantages Mr. Weed had 
a pleasant and familiar manner that made the most perfect 
stranger feel at home on the instant. He was notably 
faithful to his friends and watchful to their interests. 

A pathetic incident of Mr. Weed’s last illness has been 
the separation of his pet pigeon from him, It was found 
necessary after Mr. Weed became so very weak to keep 
the bird out of the room entirely, as its affectionate atten- 
tions to its master were annoying. The pigeon grieved 
sorely, and manifested its displeasure at being kept out of 
its master’s room by scolding, fretting and denying itself 
food. At last, by the consent of the physicians, the 
pigeon was taken into the sick room and placed on Mr. 
Weed’s bed for a while. The feeble invalid showed his 
pleasure by tenderly caressing his pet, which cooed in 
unaffected delight. 


TO KEEP OUT MOTHS. 


Buy the tar paper in sheets from the drug-store. Have 
the woolen articles well brushed, and wipe off with a 
little diluted ammonia any grease spots, as they are the 
places where it is most likely the moth will have laid its 
eggs. That is the reason that moth-holes are frequently 
found on the front of the waistcoat or front breadths of 
the dress. If you see any suspicious looking white films 
upon the cloth, secure against these by pressing them 
with a hot iron overa damp cloth. It is claimed by some 
that the tar paper will not only keep out moths, but that 
it will destroy the grub. But this is not sure, so take care 
that there are no moth-films or white specks upon the 
garments you put away, and you may safely trust the tar 
paper to keep them out. The most delicate white wool- 
ens and furs can be laid away in this paper without any 
protection, as the tar does not rub off. The leading 
tailors put away their Winter goods in tar paper. For the 
large fur-lined garments, if you send these to a trusty fur- 
rier he will insure them. If you do not care to do this, 
envelope the cloak at its full length with tar paper, and 
then sew it up in a coarse linen bag, hanging it up as if it 
were a canvas-covered ham. The coarse, glossy, gray 
linen that comes so cheap for Summer coats, is the right 
thing, as it is slippery enough to repel the moths ; moths 
like soft nests, and do not like linen fibre. The tar paper 
alone is sufficient if you put the cloak away in a chest. If 
you hang it up it is best to have a bag for it. 


“GENERAL” BOOTH, OF THE SALVATION 
ARMY. 


‘* Arter a long experience of the National Church,” says 
Vanity Fair, ‘‘Mr. Booth decided that he wanted his re- 
ligion raised in temperature. fo he joined the Wesley- 
ans. In 1861 it occurred to him that the trammels of 2 
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sect are apt to impede the free movement of the soul. So 
he left the Wesleyans and set up on his own account. He 
was so successful in the slums of East London that many 
philanthropists offered him help, and he was thus able to 
organize the Salvation Army. The coins of the faithful 
have poured in with such freedom that the ‘Army’ now 
has 740 paid officers, and the rent of the rooms hired by 
the ‘General’ amounts to £18,000 per year. 

‘*‘ Being a man of strong will, Mr. Booth has managed to 
make himself an absolute ruler. His directions to his 
subordinates may be roughly summarized thus : ‘ Excite 
your audience, and look after the collections.’ This 
simple and beautiful principle has had good results on 
the whole. The British costermonger who is used to 
jump on his wife’s ribs now indulges in purely abstract 
gambols, in order to emphasize his devotions, and, there- 
fore, the women in the low places of our great towns are 
cuthusiastic for the ‘Army.’ When Mr. Booth has at- 
tained his heart’s desire and a large subscription-list, the 
British workman of the future will engage in manly toil 
all day, and will divide his evenings between outdoor pe- 
destrianism and in-door convulsions. This mode of living 
will sweeten the national manners and injure the race of 
brewers. Mr. Booth interprets the gospels in an airy and 
gamesome way. He is proud of being a very poor man.” 


HOW JAPANESE BABIES ARE WELCOMED. 


OnE curious custom in vogue is the exhibition of a fish 
on every house where a boy has been born to the family 
during the year. This showing is made in the month of 
May, and on the fifth of that month there is a high festi- 
val held; the relatives and friends of the family making 
it the occasion of presenting gifts and toys suitable for 
boys, as well as clothing fitting for the little chap. 

All sorts of child’s gear is to be seen on exhibition at 
this time, and no boy is neglected. The boy is the pride 
of the household, the parents testifying their joy in feast- 
ing all comers who honor them by their remembrances. 

The girl babies are not forgotten, but they are accorded 
another day and a separate festival time, this being the 
third day of the third month—the 3d of March. Then 
instead of a fish floating as a symbol, the doll is to be seen 
in abundance, and all the toys known to the girl world are 
lavishly displayed. 

There is very much of pride exhibited on both of these 
child festivals, as the gifts presented are ostentatiously 
displayed by the fond parents for the admiration of their 
friends. Diminutive suits of armor, tiny swords and bows 
and arrows, toy horses, with full suits of trappings—in 
fact, every imaginable thing that goes into the make-up of 
the Japanese wartior of the olden time are on parade on 
the 5th of May ; while the 3d of March brings forth all 
that is representative of the life and fancies of the femi- 
nine gender. 

There are many who are not content to await the full 
advent of the time for the display of the fish emblem, so 
that during the latter part of April it is no uncommon 
thing to see an immense fish, sometimes two, so con- 
structed that it is filled by the breeze, floating from a 
bamboo pole, heralding the glory that has its lodgment in 
the house from which it is exhibited. 


AS BENEVOLENCE is the most social of all virtues, so it is 
of the largest extent ; for there is not any man either so 
great or so little but he is yet capable of giving and receiv- 
ing benefits, 
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THE LEGEND OF ST. URSULA AND THE 
ELEVEN THOUSAND VIRGINS. 


As yEeT we have no circumstances relating to these 
ladies. Sigebert of Gemblours is the first author to nar- 
rate them. Under the date 453, he reports the glorious 
victory of the Virgin Ursula. She was the only daughter 
of Nothus, an illustrious and wealthy British Prince, and 
was sought in marriage by the son of a “certain most 
ferocious tyrant.” Ursula had, however, dedicated her- 
self to celibacy, and her father was in great fear of offend- 
ing God by consenting to the union, and of exasperating 
the King by refusing it. However, the damsel solved the 
difficulty : by Divine inspiration, she persuaded her father 
to agree to the proposal of the tyrant, but only subject to 
the condition that her father and the King should choose 
ten virgins of beauty and proper age, and should give 
them to her, and that she and they should each have a 
thousand damsels under them, and that on eleven triremes 
they should be suffered to cruise about for three years in 
the sanctity of unsullied virginity. Ursula made this con- 
dition in the hopes that the difficulty of fulfilling it would 
prove insurmountable, or that she might be able, should 
it be overcome, to persuade a vast host of maidens to de- 
vote themselves to the Almighty. 

The tyrant succeeded in mustering the desired number, 
and then presented them to Ursula, together with eleven 
elegantly furnished galleys. For three years these dam- 
sels sailed the blue seas. One day the wind drove them 
into the port of Tiela, in Gaul, and thence up the Rhine 
to Cologne. Thence they pursued their course to Basle, 
where they left their ships, and crossed the Alps on foot, 
descended into Italy, and visited the tombs of the 
Apostles at Rome. In like manner they returned, but, 
falling in with the Huns at Cologne, they were every one 
martyred by the barbarians. 


COUSINS. 


Waite lilies that have swayed so long beside 
A brake of roses that there comes an hour 
When the chill sculpture of the pallid flower 
With the warm passion of the rose is dyed— 
Such are these girls; the lily’s grace allied 
Unto the charm breathed from the red rose bower 
Lives in their beauty, who with Nature’s dower 
Of golden-knotted hair are glorified. 


In soul a lily, but in heart a rgse, 

Each waits for Time’s best gift. Of all deeds done 

Within this world of travail they know none— 
Nothing of Hate’s strange joys or Love’s strange woes, 
For girls like these men die; but I suppose 

Most would, with me, prefer to live for one, 
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IT am a bit of a naturalist ; and yet I care little about 
botany, geology is an occult science to me, and zoology, 
like Parisian French to Madame Eglentyne, is to me 
‘‘unknowe.” And here the parallel holds good ; for just 
as that excellent prioress knew some kind of French, so I 
know some kind of zoology—her French and my zoology 
both, perhaps, better fitted to the comprehension of that 
strange animal, the average Englishman, than the “ ge- 
nuine articles” would be. Yes, I rather suspect that 
Buffon and the rest would laugh me to scorn ; and that 
even the pockmarked, compiling Irishman would look 
down on my zoological attainments.e Because, though 
I study living creatures, I know nothing intimately about 
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ALL THE WORLD'S A PLAYGROUND—HOOPS, 


It is a matter of 
molluse have vertebrze or 


beasts. indifference to me whether a 
not. I have adopted the sug- 


gestion of little Mr. Pope, and have chosen for my quiet 


- ° | 
and humble study, man. Not that I cut him up and look | 


at him through a microscope. I leave him in untrembling 
possession of all his bones; and the hidden things of 
human physiology remain in thick darkness so far as I am 
concerned, I should never have bartered a groat for the 
late Mr. Burke’s very finest corpse. Nor am I what is 
I leave the ‘ facts of conscious- 
ness” alone; and though I cogifo, and therefore, on M. 
Descartes’s authority, sum, I do not on that account wear 
my beard long and subscribe to Mind. What I do is 
simply this—I watch the habits of classes of human beings, 
just as Swammerdam might have watched the habits of 
classes of insects. 


called a metaphysician. 


It has always seemed arr« rant to me, or at best pt culiar, 
on the part of naturalists (I speak as a dictionary), that 
they should call themselves so, when they, for the most 
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PEOPLE WILL 


RAPID PROGRESS IN TOPTIME, 


| part, pass by nature’s greatest triumph the most import- 
ant effort. Naturalists! and yet neglect human nature! 
[ don’t neglect human nature, and therefore I am a bit of 
a naturalist—which brings us to where I started from. 
And so Pliny the Elder, and Beton, and Gesner, and 
Salviani, and Rondelet, and Aldrovandi, and Jonston, and 
Godert, and Redi, and Swammerdam, and Linnzeus, and 
Buffon, and Cuvier, not to mention all the modern m« 
must ‘‘ vail their bonnettoes ”’; not because I am I (thong) 
perhaps I might have been somebody worse), but becaus: 
human nature is human nature, 

I have collected here a few results of my study of that 
variety of the human species or genus which is known : 
the Gutter-Child. The habitat in which I have speciails 
studied this interesting animal is an old street in on 
of our older cities; which street is destitute neither 
historic interest nor antiquarian beauty. Regarded fr 

| a house-agent’s point of view, the street is not a goo 
street—not ‘‘respectable,” not even shabby-genteel. 


THE SKIPPING-ROPE AS A TRAP 
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THE BALL AND ITS RIGHTS. 


at different points in its length it is ent by the avenues 
leading from the better parts of the city to various fashion- 
able suburbs ; and thus it has glimpses of highly genteel 
life, besides, O Via Felix, sustaining the wheels of numer- 
ous fashionable chariots. The houses that line our street 
look as though they were ashamed of themselves. It is in 
history that they have seen better days ; and in default of 
hands to hold before their faces, they keep their windows 
very dirty, so that no glance can penetrate very far their 
sad fate—except, and this is not rare, when a pane has been 
broken. Nor is much attention paid to the feelings of the 


PEDESTRIANS AS INTRUDERS IN ARABIA PETRA, 


houses by those who live in them ; for in fine weather the 
sashes are almost all thrown open to permit the protrusior 
of the heads and busts of shrill-voiced matrons, who con 
verse with each other on the most interesting topics with 
complete abandon ; only stopping now and again to seream 
high-pitched direction, warning, or threat to their ragged 
progeny in the street below. 
at our animals ! 

Poor little wretches, they are dirty but happy, or per 
haps I should rather say dirty, therefore happy, for there 
seems to be a connection between dirtiness and happiness 


And here we have arrived 
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that cannot be satisfactory to the vaunters of humanity. 
Yet man was made of dust, and there may be some dim, 
far-away hankering after its kind on the part of the flesh 
and blood of the less advanced of our race. Thus the 
dirty children, being nearer to unsophisticated man, are 
happy. And these grimy little street Arabs, playing on 
the pavement, defy all geography, and make their Arabia 
Petra a veritable Arabia Felix. 

There the children swarm from morn till dewy eve ; 
and they are as a species ubiquitous within the limits of 
street. But the individuals are not generally migratory. 
The same specimens are to be found just about the same 
spot, the same flagstone, to-day as they were yesterday. 
Probably the reason of this is to be found in the feuds 
that rage between the juvenile inhabitants of the various 
sections of the street. On occasion, however, they are 
tempted to wander a little afield—to use a metaphor 
that few of the urban little wretches would understand. 
An empty sugar-barrel before a grocer’s door finds them 


wasps, with the far-scenting properties of vultures and | 
blue-bottles. A street musician is a perennial justification | 
of the story of the Pied Piper of Hamelin, for he is always | 


followed by a string of children. Of whom, however, 
none permanently disappear, into mountains or otherwise ; 


a fact which speaks volumes either for the integrity of | 
the civic authorities or for the immunity of the commu- | 
Anything grotesque, anything novel, at- | 
Fail- | 


ing any such special centre of interest, one may con- | 


nity from rats. 
tracts these little Athenians pining for new things. 


fidently reckon on seeing most simultaneous children in 


whatever part of the road there seems to be the best | 
They rarely or never get out | 


chance of being in the way. 
of the way of foot-passengers ; and often do horses owe 
them awrenched mouth. These children evidently re- 
gard themselves as facts ; and for those who frequent the 
street it is better to hold the same opinion—for facts are 
stubborn things. Nor must the passer-by be surprised if 
he find himself utilized as a moving sort of post where- 
about the sportive denizens of the locality may ‘‘ dodge” 
each other; or as a stalking-horse, behind which some 
astute gamin may steal upon an unsuspecting victim. The 
calm refusal to get out of your way (and why, indeed, 
should they ?) has been much fostered by the tacit acquies- 


cence of their adult relatives. Even when drunk, and that 


I regret to say is not seldom, these last manage to stagger 
clear of the infants tottering unsteadily across their sinu- 
ous path. 


I am afraid my friends the children cannot Ve called | 
| the nervous passer-by. 


polished in their manners or refined in their language. 
They animadvert upon each other’s conduct in a forcible 
way, that has to them lost much of its vigor from fami- 
liarity. Many, even of the very young, betray an in- 
timacy with strong language to be equaled only by that 


of a sailor’s gray parrot. But I verily believe (and gladly) | 


that the use of oaths is as innocent in the one case as in 
the other. 

They generally “‘ke»p themselves to themselves,” as 
their mothers would express it. 


offense, and must be hooted at. 
tuary creatures have their own fashions in dress, too. 
About two years ago an enterprising dealer in London 
introduced to the notice of the street Arabs of that city a 
species of broad-brimmed, coarse straw hat, at the moder- 
ate price of one penny each. Immediately every child in 
the street who could raise the necessary sum was pro- 
vided with one of these hats ; and throughout the Summer 
one’s eyes were everywhere met by curious straw-mush- 


The pesser-by is un- | 
molested unless he be peculiar ; say, for example, in dress. 
That has an evil odor in the nostrils of the Arabs ; it is an 


Yet these little sump- | 
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rooms, with}edges turned up in half a hundved different 
ingenious modes. In the following Summer the specula- 
tive hatter again exposed a bale of those hats for sale, 
But the fashion had changed ; not one was bought. My 
friends required some novelty to stimulate their jaded 
palates, greater even than was offered by the ingenious 
device of the hatter, who transformed the goods one 
morning from penny hats to three-halfpenny hats. 

Were any one to pass along this street of ours in the 
solitary hours of moonlight, he would, or at least might, 
observe on the pavement curious cabalistic patterns and 
diagrams in white chalk, marked with uncouth figures, 
Seen in the weird light of the moon, these might seem 
uncanny and suggest dabbling in the Black Art. But if 
the same person were to repass in broad daylight, his 
timorous surprise would be dissipated ; for he would then 
see that these diagrams form a prominent portion of the 
paraphernalia required for a game indulged in by the 
little girls, and answering to the name of hopscotch. 
The rest of the apparatus is found in a flat stone or pot 
sherd, and, of course, a young lady. This last disports 
herself upon one foot, wherewith she projects the stone 
into the various compartments of the fantastic device in a 
prescribed order. This is not, however, peculiarly an 
urban pastime, for it is not so very long ago that I was 
initiated into the mysteries of the sport by a diminutive 
maiden with whom I fell in on one of my holiday rambles 
into the country. And I do not mind confessing that, 
emboldened partly by my own obscurity, partly by that 
of the village in whichI received my lesson, I endeavored, 
under the active supervision of the aforesaid little maid, 
personally to engage in the game. My efforts were, how- 
ever, inauspicious ; and I had a regretful feeling that I 
had acquired a useless body of knowledge till I found 


| here in the city that I could make use of it, and once was 


in a position to understand critically the whole operation 
as it so often fell under my observation. 

More objectionable than this game is the use of skij 
ping-ropes, often of primitive character, aud generally 
stretching across the entire sidewalk. Although the rope 
will probably be lowered to permit your passing, I should 
recommend you to place your foot firmly on the rope, 
lest the demoiselles in their eagerness should begin to 
oscillate it again too soon. 

Another game (this time of both sexes) seems to be in 
sexson only in late Spring and early Summer. It is 
known as Tip-cat, or Cat-and-Bat; and it is at once en- 
grossing to the players and interesting—painfully so—to 
For the cat, a rectangular piece 
of wood, has an uncumfortable knack of flying about one’s 
ears. Hitherto I have been content to pass this game—if 
in ignorance, still in safety. 

The boys have nothing very distinctive about their 
When they are too old to play with the girls, 
they are generally old enough to embark as shoeblacks, 
or set sail with newspapers, and commerce claims the: 
for her own. 

But even when they are young, their lives are far from 
being all play. Both boys and girls have their duties to 
perform. These consist chiefly in ‘‘ doing the messages.” 
And here, as in other departments of life, ‘“‘the sex” 
manifest their superiority. I admire the little girls who 
do the messages! They are always marked by a preoc- 
cupied, resolute look, quite different and distinct from 
their air when free of household cares. They are far too 
conscientious to have thoughts of play ; hopscotch and 
tip-cat have no attractions for them. They seem to form 
no exception to the rule that binds women in higher 
ranks ; the passion for spending money is dominant over 


games. 
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every other. Oh, woman, dressed in such little brief 
authority as is given by the possession of threepence- 
worth of warm coppers and the intention of spending 
them, how you love to have shopmen obedient to your 
call ! to show your little caprices ! to take little objections 
to the goods offered—just for all the world like your 
sisters in carriages and silk. Conscientious little matrons ! 
cautious, grimy little matresfamilias, long before the 
daughters of wealth, born on the same day as you, have 
left the nursery! Oh, worthy of respect, and having it 
from at least one observer, in spite of your shrill voices 
and soiled faces! Poor little apprentices to the trade of 
making a little go a long way, early you take up the 
burden of life, and bravely, albeit sometimes shrewishly, 
you bear it. 

What a contrast to the boys when sent on messages! I 
blush for my sex. They see no honor in the commission ; 
no appeal to their integrity in the trust of money. No, 
they take as much liberty as they venture ; and would 
spend the pence in illicit taffee if they dared. Writhing 
under a sense of freedom curtailed, they seek alleviation 
at every street corner. Leap-frog, pitch-and-toss with the 
parental pence, and even baseball, are too often indulged 
in, too long woo the careless messenger from his path, 
until perchance the rude hail from an upper chamber 
warns the culprit that he is still in sight of the impatient 
sender. 

And, alas! when either boy or girl loses his or her 
money ; and alas ! when, worst ofall, one or other stumbles 
and breaks the jug with the family milk, or the less inno- 
cent bottle with the paternal whisky ! The utter prostra- 
tion (mentally) of the ill-starred one is appalling, be he 
boy or be she girl. Seated on an opportune doorstep 
(there always is an opportune doorstep), they give them- 
selves up to the full passion of grief, and raise their dole- 
ful voices in ineffectual wailings. There is a difference 
between the mode of manifesting woe usually adopted by 
the young ladies and that more common among the young 
gentlemen. The former, as if’ unable to realize their ca- 
lamity just at once, turn away from the besprinkled pave- 
ment with a slow, heartsick movement, hide their eyes in 
their skirt, while their sobs take some little time to vent 
themselves in sound. But the boys howl at once. Rais- 
ing their streaky faces with a sort of canine action to the 
skies, they pour forth their grief in long, loud howls. 
It is all prepaid. They know well, from sad experience, 
at what number of blows their father values a noggin 
of gin—they weep beforehand; then, confessing their 
crime, bear with what fortitude they may their chastise- 
ment. 

One of my most repented acts, for which remorse has 
not ceased to visit me, is having carelessly passed in suc- 
cession a thin, blue, milky stream, flowing slowly across 
the pavement and dripping into the gutter, and a small, 
weeping maiden on a doorstep. Heedlessly I had failed 
to connect the two till I had walked a little away; and 
when I hastened back to tender a consolatory sixpence, 
the maiden had vanished, and the slow, trickling stream 
alone remained to reproach me. 


But the grief of the gutter-children is soon over. Trans- 


itory as an April shower, it only serves to brighten their | 


grimy faces ; the sunshine breaks through the clouds, and 
again they are descried reveling in the society of dust, 
both raw and manufactured into street Arabs. 

I have already hinted that my small friends would 
afford a considerable field for the operations of Dr. Watts 
and his hymns, in the way of improving their manners. 


| brother is cuffed by one who is no blood relation 


But, although they often manifest an unholy desire to | 


tear each other’s eyes, they have, on the other hand, a 
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certain chivalrous fellow-feeling in the face of common 
danger that covers a multitude of faults. 

First of all, the entire juvenile population stand shoul- 
der to shoulder against the great arch-enemy, the police- 
man. They have a system of telegraphy which throws 
heliography into the shade, and puts the Morse code to 
shame. Ihave spent some time in silent endeavors to 
decipher this code, and have partially succeeded. But, 
oh! curious if gentle reader, I feel that I should be « 
treacherous revealer of secrets were I to divulge what my 
pacific appearance has enabled me to acquire. Uneasy 
would lie my head were I to commit it to writing, when it 
is within the bounds of possibility that this account may 
fall into the hands of the majesty of the law. No, reader ; if 
you would learn what I have learned, go and do likewise. 

There are numerous cries and signs that indicate the 
approach of the myrmidon ; and when such are heard or 
seen there is an immediate cessation of illicit sport, or of 
sport in illicit places. Even I, when assisting (in the 
French sense only, I would have you observe) at some 
illegal high-jinks, have felt a sort of guilty thrill on hear- 
ing the warning sound ; even I, although I always bear in 
my hand that emblem of respectability—the umbrella. 
It is a maxim with the police force that a man with a 
good umbrella is respectable. Thus the umbrella-thief 
has, in the very stolen goods, a free pass. Were J the police 
force, I should suspect every man with a good umbrella— 
T should throw upon each the burden of proving his right 
to it—while I should politely request every man with a 
bad umbrella to pour into my official, but at the same 
time not unsympathetic, ear, the tale of where he lost his 
own good one. As it is, however, umbrellas are supposed 
to denote respectability. 

But, having got to respectability, I have wandered far 
enough, in all conscience, from my subject. The fear of 
the policeman is not without respect, and even liking. 
The august personage has been known playfully to flick 
with his white Berlin gloves the head of some highly 
favored ragamufiin, and even to smile with grace and con- 
descension on more than one occasion. And withal, there 
is a tacit recognition that he is but doing his duty when 
he interferes with them, and that they must lay it to their 
own charge if they be taken ina fault. They have learned 
to discern the policeman from the man. 

Within this primary and universal association there are 
narrower confederacies. Such is that which exists be- 
tween the inhabitants of the same tenement or court. 
Rival courts are frequently pitted *against each other, and 
exciting combats are by no means uncommon. Loud 
abuse is the favorite preliminary ; indeed, it is usually the 
teterrima causa. The warriors cling to the Homeric 
custom of making long speeches before rushing to the 
fray. But they differ from the heroes of the‘ Iliad ” in 
that they oftener indulge in tirades of depreciation agains‘ 
the rival warriors and their whole family connections than 
in encomiums of their own valor or details as to their own 
genealogy. When human nature is stung beyond endur- 
ance, the combatants rush headlong to fisticuffs, and are 
separated only by the grown-up inmates of the courts or 
the policeman. 

Within the court, again, are still narrower confeder- 
acies. The chief is that between the members of the same 
family. Although a family may live in tolerably active 
discord within itself, the entire strength of the whole is 
united to repel the interference of any outsider. 

It seems to be considered a family insult when a small 
; and to 
evenge it is the duty of each brother and sister. Some- 
times, in the event of a close friendship, a youth will 
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confer upon and endow his chum with the privilege, | sent ; friends I may surely call those who afford me such 


honor and advantage of chastising his (the granter’s) 
but this privilege must be carefully 
and judiciously used, and it carries along with it the duty 


smaller brethren ; 


of defending those over whom the right extends 


unfailing interest and amusement. They are the most 
comical of human beings, the most hilarious, the most un- 
utterably * Pm in circumstances that would have tried 
even Mark Tapley’s abilites. But all through there is an 
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Besides these ordinary and standing unions, there are | 


countless temporary and shifting associations, 
might often be best described as conspiracies. 


tion is impossible. 


But I must bid farewell to my small friends for the pre- 


which 
But they 
have such different aims and objects that their classifica- 


| and rougher aspects. 


undercurrent of sadness that softens many of their rude! 
Their lot is hard, and they feel it 

this really underlies all the jacqueries and communism 
of history, and their gayety and fun seem never to cover 
completely the bitter reality beneath. Gray tragedy is seen 
shining through the frequent rents of the tattered comedy. 


HALT AT THE OASIS, 


A WHITED SEPULCHRE. 


By M. T. CALDOR. 


Cuarter XVII. 
For Malcolm Trente those three days dragged their mo- 


ments as if every sand particle in the hour-glass had been 
weighted to hold it back. 

On the outside they had made up the same courteous, 
well-bred, carelessly happy graup. But the dullest indi- 
vidual among them was secretly aware of some hidden ex- 
citement seething beneath, and vaguely impressed that it 
might burst forth, like a volcano’s flame, at any moment, 
and in the most unexpected quarter. Algernon Thornton 
was absent every day until dinner-time, when he appeared 
in the dining-room dignified, gracious and apparently in 
the best of spirits. Once he had been sent for from 
London, and a high official source, and the papers the 
next day hinted that Hon. Algernon Thornton was shortly 
to be honored by a distinguished mark of royal favor. 
But he had postponed his return to London for another 
week, and whatever the affair might be, it was still unex- 
plained to the public. 

Perhaps he, also, was waiting for the developments of 
this momentous day. 

And it came at last, and dawned upon them with a 
cloudless sky and a balmy air. 

Roger came early to the master’s room, and glanced 
anxiously at his pale face. 

‘You did not sleep well, sir,” he said. 

“‘T shall be thankful to have this all over, Roger. The 
visitors will leave the first of the week, and we can go 
back to our accustomed quiet, I hope. Of course, you 
will be in the library to-day—in the alcove, perhaps, But 
I wish you there.” 

Mr. Warde seemed to manifest the most restlessness. 
He was wandering over the house in all directions. Pres- 
ently he found Violet, and she readily assented to a few 
moments’ conversation. 

“The fact is, my dear young lady, I have been thinking 
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over all these strange circumstances, and I cannot believe 
that Horace Henchman left no explanation for you, in case 
of his sudden death. It seems an incredible cruelty to 
all parties,” he began, promptly. ‘‘I wish to ask you if 
you are sure you have not overlooked something. Was 
there nothing he gave you with charges about keeping it 
safely until after his death ?” 

‘*Nothing except the medallion. 
part with that,” answered Violet. 

‘*The medallion! Pray let me see it.’ 

Violet had worn it lately. She drew out the ribbon 
which held it, and showed the mosaic. 

He examined it even more closely than Miss Van Ben- 
thuysen had done. : 

‘Will you wear it to the library this afternoon ?” he 
said, eagerly, ‘‘I will take care to have a powerful mag- 
nifying-glass on hand, and a delicate chisel or two. Put 
it on the table beside me when you come in, please.” 

And he went away with a new sparkle in his eye. 

Violet wondered at the calm which possessed her own 
spirit in the face of the promised revelations for which she 
had longed and yearned. 

She could not make herself perturbed or anxious. A 
strange peace and content filled her heart. 

“Tt will make no difference with Philip, whatever may 
be told. I cannot be proved more friendless and deso- 
late than I was when he found me, He loved me then— 
he loves me now. I am not afraid ; he will always love 
me as I shall love him,” she said to herself, with a tender 
smile brightening all her face, 

‘*Of course, Markham, it is your right to be present at 


He told me never to 


| this afternoon’s conference,” said the host to Philip. 


‘“You seem to be the business agent of our client, if not 
her natural protector. What is said there will be your 
concern as well as hers.” 
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Philip was just folding a letter which had come to him 

by a direct messenger instead of through the post. 

“Tam requested to meet that unknown advertiser this 
afternoon, but the hour is earlier than that you appointed. 
At all events, it would not be Violet’s cause which would 
be postponed by me. I will bring her to the library 
myself, sir.” 

‘No, that is my place. 
it, you may take her out. 
ahivalrous lover. 
a very noble bride. * 

He held out his hand to the young man as he said it, 
with a frank, approving smile. 

‘Ah, you will be our friend,” exclaimed Philip, joy- 
ously. ‘You will approve our beginning life in a modest 
way, with ourlove. I cannot tell you how you relieve my 
heart of its chief anxiety.” 

Mrs. Thornton had managed to convey to Colonel 
‘Trente during these three days a very graphic account of 
the ill favor which that poor neglected child Violet had 
obtained in this decorous, well-bred circle, although she 
flattered herself that she had bronght it aboutin the most 
diplomatic manner. She was rather disappointed that 
he made no comment which suggested which way his own 
impressions turned. 

«« Ah, well,” he said, ‘‘ we are to nave an investigation 
which bears upon the case. After that we shall know 
better what to say.” 

Therefore she believed that she understood perfectly 
well what it meant when the gathering in the drawing- 
room after dinner was broken up by Colonel Trente’s 
rising and saying, while he offered an arm to Violet : 

‘“We have alittle business calling our attention in the 
library for an hour or so, if the rest of the company will 
exeuse us. Let me take you there, Miss Violet. Mark- 
am, will you hand out Miss Van Benthuysen, or will 
yer, Thornton ? Come Warde. Pray excuse us, good 
people ; we shall soon return to announce to you the re- 
sult of our conference.” 

And before the rest of his guests fairly realized what 
had been done, the door had closed behind them, and 
Colonel Trente and Violet, Miss Van Benthuysen and 
Algernon Thornton, Philip and Warde, were on their way 
to their library. 

** Well, to be sure !” ejaculated Belle Chilson, bursting 
nto a laugh. 

“JT knew something startling was coming. It has seemed 
like a brewing thunderstorm all day,” said her mother. 

“That girl will be called to account now!” observed 
Mrs. Thornton, looking around sagaciousiy upon the 
exrious faces. 

“*What has my father to do with it ?” murmured Maude. 
**Poor child! I hope they won't be too hard upon her.” 

“Did any of you notice Miss Van Benthuysen ?” asked 
enother. ‘ Was she dressed for the occasion? If ever 
tragedy was written on a costume, I am sure hers must 
be the one.” 

**T don’t see why that Markham is taken into their pri- 
vate affairs,” sneered Geoffrey. 


If all goes well, and you wish 
You have been a generous and 


“Why, man, if one fact has been made more palpable 
to us than another, it is that he is the girl’s lover,” re- 
joined Major Chilson. 

** Let me be the soothing Siren to all this curiosity and 
impatience,” sid Maude Thornton. ‘‘ What can it matter 
to us what is taking place there? Come, I will play for 
you, and if the others will lend assistance, I will even 
sing—not your cares away, but your curiosity.” 

She moved languidly, but with inimitable grace, toward 
the piano. 


Philip, I must admit that you deserve | 
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‘A rare treat, indeed! It ought to banish every irrele. 
vant emotion, certainly,” said Major Chilson, gallantly, 

Geoffrey was hunting over the music, but Maude wag 
aware that his face kept its clouded look, even after she 

| she had sung. 

' “What!” she said, softly, as she yielded her place 
to Belle Chiison and a lively waltz. ‘‘Are the bells so 
easily jangled with you? What slightest influence can 

_ it have upon our lives, the scene now transpiring in the 
library ?”’ 

‘*T do not know, indeed. I cannot tell at all, bus I fee) 
| —-a premonitory chill!’ he answered. ‘‘Sing again, fair 
, Ciree, and I may forget it.” 
| She laughed softly, and shook her head. 
| But in the grand old room of the Trentes—the library 

—there was no sound of laughter. Nor was there a care- 

less or indifferent face there. And every countenance was 

pale with suppressed emotion or involuntary awe. Even 
the soft bloom had fled from Violet’s young cheeks, though 
her eyes kept their steady serenity. 

As she took the seat to which Colonel Trente led her, 
she slipped the ribbon from her neck, and laid the medal- 
lion on the table. 

Warde saw the movement, and coming to the other side 
of the table, stretched out his hand and took the trinket, 
and put it under a magnifying glass mounted there. A 
case of delicate instruments was lying beside the glass. 
While he listened with keen ears to everything going on, 
his supple fingers were toying with the rim of the trinket, 
and now and then he took a steel point from the case, and 

| slipped it around the raised work of the edge. 

Miss Van Benthuysen selected a straight backed, richly 
carved chair set almost in the centre of the room. 
Now they saw her there under the solemn gloom of 
the great stained window, one and all realized impres- 
sively what the idle observation of the drawing-room guest 
had carelessly detected. 

She was dressed for the occasion, and there was ean im- 
pression left, by the dress that brought witli it a chill and 
gloom. 

The material was of some soft, clinging material of 
| grayish-white—a peculiar tint which suggested the dust 
of years, or the ashes of a sudden catastrophe falling upon 
| a dead-white groundwork. It fell in long unbroken folds 
without a break of glimmering silk, or satin, or velvet. 
Around her neck was a wide necklace, but it was grim in 
color and stern in texture, though exquisitely fine. It was 
a portion of the set of Berlin iron jewelry which she had 
praised to Kitty Anderson. A girdle of heavy medallions 
circled her waist. Wide bracelets were on her arms, but 
all of the same grim material. Over her head she had 
thrown a vail, neither black nor white in color, but which 
looked as if it might have yellowed and begrimed fe 
such a tint from long years of exposure, out of snowy 
white, or have bleached through heavy rains from jetfy 
black. A vail, which was neither the one nor the other 
but which might wave been, if there are such things, the 
ghost of a bride’s or a widow’s vail. 

No one there but, after a second look, took in the mean 
ing and shivered. 

Her face was always pallid and frozen-looking. New 
her eyes glitered so wildly that they seemed to lend a 
ghastly gleam to the complexion. 

Violet met her glance, and put her hands betore ner 
face, as if to shield herself from some baleful blight. She 
glanced around for Philip, and saw him gazing anxiously 
from the window by which he sat. He held a hand- 
| kerchief in his hand. The momentary thought came to 

her that he held it as if it were to be used as a signa. 
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And she was a little pained that he had taken a seat so far 
away from her. But there was little opportunity for ram- 
bling thoughts after Colonel Trente spoke, which he did 
promptly the moment all were seated. 

** We have all, I trust, solemnly promised ourselves and 
each other to speak the truth, only the truth, and all of 
the truth to-day,” he said, ina grave voice. ‘Ido notknow 
who should be the first, or if there is any special order to 
be maintained.” 

*‘ But J do,” interposed Valeria Van Benthuysen’s shrill 
voice. ‘*It is my place to speak first, and myright. The 
story begins with me, if it ends with another. Iam to be 
the first to tell what I know of Horace Henchman’s story.” 

Colonel Trente bowed his acquiescence. 

Miss Van Benthuysen rose from her chair, and looked 
as if she were addressing, not that small group, but the 
wide audience of the world, as she drew up her thin, tall 
figure, and locked those gaunt hands fiercely together. 

‘*I knew Horace Henchman first as my lover. He was 
gay of heart, generous and brave in spirit, kind and affec- 
tionate in disposition then, whatever he afterward became. 
Else I should not have loved him, I should not have given 
him my vows of betrothal. I, who was the envied pos- 
sessor of a fine fortune, while he was the penniless sur- 
vivor of a broken-down, though honest and honorable, 
family. There were many remonstrances made to me 
upon the folly of such an engagement, for a girl possess- 
ing my expectations. ButI gave them no heed. Iwas 
my own mistress. My father could not have hindered me 
had he lived, for my fortune came into my hands from my 
mother’s brother, and was entirely in my own control. 
But he followed his second wife to her grave, leaving me 
the care of their child, my half-sister, who was dependent 
upon me for even the clothes she wore and the food she 
ate. I defy you, any of you, to say that I was unkind to 
that girl, until I learned how she was betraying me.” 
She looked over defiantlz to Malcolm Trente as she said 
it. ‘Iwas happy with my lover until she came home 
from school. She who was younger and fairer, with the 
fatal graces that had won my father to her mother. I did 
not hate her because she was an interloper, and held my 
father’s heart as I had never done. I bore with her until 
she came home, and I could see that Horace watched 
every movement of the graceful figure, listened to every 
cadence of the musical voice, Then I hardened to her, 
still blindly refusing to credit what was coming, but 
vaguely angry that she had power to distract his thoughts 
from me, I sent her away to Scotland.” 

* Ay,” murmured Malcolm Trente, hoarsely, and with 
the look of one unconscious that he spoke at all, ‘‘ you 
sent her away to Scotland.” 

She gave him a piercing look, then went on still more 
fiercely : 

‘*‘ Horace was changed to me, but yet he said nothing. 
The preparations for our marriage went on. Perhaps I, 
myself, hurried them. But I thought everything would 
be well if we were once married. And I kept her away, 
that no more mischief might be done. Hoe was away occa- 
sionally, but I knew he was needed to look after Annette’s 
interests, and I did not dreass—no, I never once dreamed, 
of the treachery going on. What vile plotter meddled 
and led him on to his ruin and my desolation ?” she ex- 
claimed suddenly, wheeling about and looking full into 
Algernon Thornton’s face. Then she laughed wildly and 
silently. 

‘* But there are other confessions to come, other stories 
to be told. We are to learn everything to-day. Let me 
be brief, to give way to more interesting recitals. T was 
in my wedding-dress, with the women arranging its dra- 
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peries. The guests were all invited to the wedding- 
breakfast in just another week, when word came to me 
that my bridegroom had eloped to the Continent with my 
sister. I shut myself up from all sympathy; I refused to 
see any one. But when persons thought me immured 
there in that house, half trimmed with its bridal mock- 
eries, I was secretly away searching France and Germany 
over, to find the recreant pair. Perhaps you, none of you, 
know that I found him; that I met him, Horace Hench- 
man, once more, and emptied upon his head all the vials of 
my wrath, and appalled him with my threats of vengeance 
upon them both. I swore to hunt him down from every 
means of livelihood, to bring misery upon them both in 
every way possible for wealth and hatred to control. I 
said—well, no matter—it was all impotent wrath, for he 
evaded me ever after. I must have made a profound im- 
pression upon him, for from that time he has spent his 
life in skulking and hiding. ‘Well, that was vengeance. 
All these years I have searched and searched in vain for 
another look, until I found hin—dead—in Heidelberg.” 
‘“*My father! oh, my poor father !” burst in a low wail 
from Violet, who had dropped her face into her hands. 
“Ts that all?” asked Warde, seeing that Malcolm 
Trente’s dry lips refused to articulate. ‘ What know- 
ledge have you of your sister, Miss Van Benthuysen ?” 
‘Of that girl, Eveline !” answered she, in supreme 
scorn, ‘*Nothing. She was not with him when I found 
him. She wrote me a wild letter from an obscure Italian 
village, saying that she had never wronged me in word, or 
thought, or deed. That sho was an innocent victim, be- 
trayed to her death, and all that sort of trash, which those 
sort of women dare to write or speak. I flung it into the 
fire, in my horror of even the paper her pen had touched. 
I have not given her a thought since—if I could help it,” 
and she glanced toward Violet with angry eyes. 
Malcolm Trente rose, and waved his hand with an au- 
thoritative gesture. 
‘*Hush |” he said. ‘The fires of anger should have 
long ago burned out. We are here to right this unoffend- 
ing girl, Algernon, I think your place is next.” He 
paused, and his voice trembled. ‘I pray you, in heaven’s 
name, speak the whole truth.” 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


Tue Hon. Algernon Thornton rose rather slowly and 
stiffly, and faced, not his friend 4nd kinsman, not tho 
white anger of Miss Van Benthuysen’s face, much less 
those wet blue eyes of Violet’s, but he looked straight into 
Warde’s grave countenance, as if there alone were judge 
and jury to be found. He was very pale, but except for 
this, and that and now and then he put up his handker- 
chief, and wiped away drops of cold dew that gathered on 
his forehead, he had full command of himself, and seemed 
quite at ease, 

“Tt does not strike me that the testimony I can give 
will be of any special importance,” he began, bluntly. 
‘But I will endeavor to give it as concisely asIcan. [ 
have always known Horace Henchman—at least, ever 
since I eame to visit my aunt, Colonel Trente’s mother, 
here at Trente Towers. Then we were in the same 
London office, after we became young men. I do not 
think that he was ever much a favorite of mie. My im- 
pression of his character was that of extreme weakness—a 
lack of backbone, as we are apt to phrase it.” 

‘Still you were very intimate with him ?” interposed 
Miss Van Benthuysen’s sarcastic voice. 

‘Yes, perhaps so. Circumstances forced me to have a 
good deal to do with him, first and last.” 
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“« What circumstances ?” questioned she again, sharply. 

‘‘ Well, because he was Malcolm Trente’s friend, for one 
thing ; and that he was Annette’s brother, for another. I 
was once very much in love with Annette Henchman.” He 
said it with a sort of scornful smile, as at something far 
away from his present self and surroundings. ‘Then he 
was in the office with me, and I discovered an awful thing 
about him. He had forged our firm’s indorsement on a 
note he gave to aJew. And to cover this wrongdoing up, 
he went deeper and further from honesty. I tried to 
help him.” 

‘* Ha!” exclaimed Miss Van Benthuysen ; ‘the sort of 
help Lucifer might give. Now I understand the hold you 
had upon him.” 


The honorable member never moved his calm eyes | 


from Warde’s face. 

‘*T was with him, I admit, more than I liked during all 
that unfortunate business,” he went on, serenely. ‘‘ But 
for Miss Annette’s sake I tried to help him. I was as 
startled as the others when I learned the rash step he had 
taken, though I had long suspected that the younger 
sister held his heart.” 

**Did he never come to you for advice ?” asked Warde, 
suddenly. 

**T do not remember any case where he did, aside from 
that unfortunate forgery matter. I managed that for 
him in the best way I could. He must have fled from 
England had he not eloped with Evelyn.” 

There was a moment’s silence. 


of Violet. 

‘*Go on,” said Warde ; ‘‘ please go on, Mr. Thornton.” 

**T don’t clearly see what more I can tell. The man 
fled from England ; I am quite sure he has never returned. 
Miss Van Benthuysen testifies that she has seen him dead. 
Of this daughter’s existence I have never known until 
lately. There is a likeness, certainly, which might well 
startle one who knew Evelyn.” 

*« And is that all you can tell ?” suddenly broke in Mal- 
colm Trente. ‘‘ You have thrown no light upon Evelyn’s 
fate. You know how I have caused ceaseless search for 
her, or for Horace Henchman, and all in vain. Do you 
mean to tell us here that you have never been able to com- 
municate with him, nor to find him ?” 

Algernon Thornton swept his handkerchief again across 
his forehead, and wiped away a thick dew which gathered 
snddenly there. , 

‘* What should Ihave been who knew of your fruitless 
search, if I had known this and kept silence ?” he asked, 
in a reproachful voice. 

“*A villain, a doubly dyed scoundrel,” ejaculated Mal- 
colm Trente. ‘*‘ Were you that, Algernon Thornton? I 


ask you that now here in the sight of Heaven and before 


these witnessess ?” 


| 
‘“‘ You are wild with grief, dear Malcolm ; this hateful | 


subject is a cruel -rdeal for us all. Let us have done 
with it,” said the other, hastily. 

‘When we have received your answer, not before. 
Did you communicate with Horace Henchman in all those 
years? Have you written to him or heard from him 
lately ?” 

Still deadlier in tint grew the man’s face, yet the voice 
never faltered. 

“IT did not,” was the firm reply. 

‘‘God forgive you, Algernon Thornton !” cried out 
Colonel Trente. ‘‘ Behold, what gives you the he! Who 
wrote that letter? Answer !” 

He flung down upon the table a crumpled page with a 
few lines written in a bold, clear handwriting. 


All to be heard was | 
Malcolm Trente’s deep-drawn breath, and the low sobbing | 
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It was the letter which Philip had brought from Heide}. 
berg. The fatal paper which, as every one believed, had 
taken away the life of the hapless outcast. 

Algernon Thornton glared at it savagely, but he kept 
his head erect. 

“‘ How can I tell what forgeries may have been made, 
what ridiculous stories concocted ?” he asked, haughtily, 
‘**T have given my testimony. Show me the living witness 
who can confute it.” 

‘**You give us to understand that you knew nothing of 
Evelyn’s movements, nor of the motives which impelled 
her to that disastrous elopement ?” asked Warde, but 
even his matter-of-fact voice was hoarse. 

**T do most emphatically. What should I know of a 
silly girl’s whims, a vile woman’s 

‘Take care!” thundered Malcolm Trente, fiercely ; 
**not even now, nor here, shall that epithet be bestowed 
upon the woman I loved—the wife I married. Evelyn 
was pure and sweet and innocent as an unspotted lily 
when I knew her—when I left her! What demon’s wiles 
changed her so I cannot tell. I have vainly sought to 


| found him. 


discover. Even now I cannot believe that she was so 
false and misguided. She was not with him when Valeria 
She wrote that she was innocent. Oh, I 
believe it ! I believe it !” 

‘*Yet, her child and his is here before you to-day, 
What better testimony do you ask than this ?” demanded 
Algernon Thornton, fiercely. 

Violet’s head dropped lower still. 

Malcolm Trente covered his face with his hands. 

**You married Evelyn. Do you mean that she was 
your lawful wife ?” exclaimed Warde, now for the first 
time starting up from his chair, and staring at his patron 
in blank amazement. 

‘Ay, I married her,” answered Colonel Trente.  ‘‘It is 
my story that remains to be told. I have kept it from 
every one for her sake, her good name’s sake, and _per- 
haps even for her safety. If she really had married Horace 
Henchman, she would have been criminally liable to our 


law’s punishment. I loved her always, and my father was 
bitterly opposed to so disadvantageous a match for his 
only son. But I had faith in his love for me, and in my 
mother’s powers of persuasion. When Evelyn was sent 
away to Scotland I followed, and we were secretly married 
there, and enjoyed a brief month of ecstatic happiness. | 
left her to go home, and watch for my best opportunity to 
break the truth to my mother. To Algernon Thornton 
there, as my bosom friend, I confided my love and my 
hope. I kept nothing back except the fact of the mar- 
riage. Since, I have suspected that he discovered even 
that. He promised to help me. Judge of my horror and 
consternation when, without one single word from Eve- 
lyn, I heard of her elopement with Horace Henchman. 
And flying to Scotland, I received the terrible proof of his 
frequent visits there, and of her agitated leaving for Dover 
in his company. And since then there has been no word, 
no sign, only this dreary blank of seventeen years.” 

As he said this, there was a sudden stir in one of the 
library aleoves where the damask curtains were lowered. 

Colonel Trente turned his head, languidly, while the 
others glanced thither, apprehensively. 

“Tt is Roger,” said the master. ‘I stationed him 
there. Come out, Roger. You have heard nothing new. 
You have been my one leal, true friend.” 


Roger swept the curtains back and showed himself 
a moment. His face was fairly transfigured by some great 
emotion. He held a book, and he came forward now, and 
laid it by his beloved master’s hand—opea—with a letter 
| between its leaves. 
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I have found it, Mr. Malcolm. Heaven be praised, I 
have found it—only a moment ago. As I stood there list- 
ening, my eye fell upon the name of this book, and I re- 
membered.” 

Colonel Trente seized the letter. 

‘‘My mother’s letter—the long-sought letter !” he ex- 
claimed. 

A livid look crept upon the honorable member’s face. 
A moment’s relaxed hold upon his muscles, and his lips 
twitched convulsively. He put up his handkerchief again 
and covered them. 

“Ah,” said Malcolm Trente, “this day is indeed to 
reveal all things. We have heard the testimony of the 
living, be it false or true. 

peak to us.” 

‘‘ Yes,” said Warde, rising with Violet’s parted medal- 
lion in one hand, and a folded, closely-written paper in 
the other. ‘‘ We will hear the testimony of the dead. This 

what Horace Henchman tells to us. I have found it in 
Violet’s medallion. Listen: 

*** Violet, I am going to writeto you what I daro not tell. 
fainting fit yesterday frightened me. What if I should die, and you 
should never know? I must write, and I will hide the paper 


behind the mosaic you promised should never leave your posses- | 


sion, Child, I am a weak, wretched failure, but I'am also a 
victim, a poor, snared wretch like the fluttering fly in the web there 
at the window. And Iam not your father. 
this, at least.’ ” 

‘“Not my father,” cried out a girl’s anguished voice. 
“Oh, Philip, am I still a nameless waif?” 

Philip sprang up, but Colonel Trente waved him back, 
and himself took the little trembling hand flung out in 
passionate gesture. 

‘* Be still, dear child—a little longer,” he whispered. 

And Violet hushed her wail. 


«Tf you open this, and are alone without friends in Europe, go 
straight to England. The mosaic will sell for enough to give your 
passage money. Miss Annette Henchman, my sister, will help you, 
will take you to Malcolm Trente, of Trente Hall. Say to him, 
‘Horace Henchman sends me to you ; he says that Iam Evelyn’s 
daughter, that he stole me from her. Say to h’m that Evelyn was, 
like myself, the hapless victim of an arch villain’s wiles and plots, 
but that she was as innocent and pure as the dewdrop in the lily’s 
cup. She left England on the same steamer with me, but she never 
saw me to speak to me except in another’s presence, and she over- 
whe!med me with her scorn and detestation. She loved but one— 
the father of her child whom she believes to have basely deceived 
her, and to have repudiated their Scotch marriage, I followed her 

I saw her with her little child, and I loved her more flercely than 
ever, but she would not look at me. I stole the child, thinking to 
bribe her thus to my craven arms, but she answers me nothing, I 
cannot find her ; she has been lost to me for years, Go, Violet, 
and show him this I have written, Malcolm Trente will know 
what is right todo. Tell him not to curse me, but to turn upon the 

nthor of all our misery, the man who persuaded me that Evelyn 
oved me, who planned the elspement, who has held his threats 
over me for so many bitter Tell him to curse, not the 
wretched dupe, but the prosperous plotter—Algernon Thornton.’” 


7ears, 


As he read the last words Warde’s voice sounded fierce 
and high. 

Algernon Thornton quailed for a moment, then he said, 
more fiercely than ever : 

** A concocted lie! What does such testimony avail ? 
What motive had I, I pray you, for such a dastardly 
course ?” 

** Another voice from the grave answers that,” declared 
Malcolm Trente, solemnly. ‘* Here is my mother’s letter. 
She deplores the bitter punishment of her own willful 
pride. Year by year she saw me wretched and desolate, 
refusing all her entreaties that I should take a wife and 
give the old home an heir: and here she confesses that 
she was rightly punished for her audacious meddling in 


Now, even the dead shall | 


My 


Bo thankful to me for | 


heaven-appointed affairs. She confesses that my father 

| paid her nephew, Algernon Thornton, a little fortune to 
break up my infatuation over Evelyn Van Benthuysen. 
What motive do you ask, Algernon? By heaven, the 
most dastardly and craven of all—a mercenary one.” 

A little line of foam showed now between the livid lips 
as Algernon Thornton made one last stand. 

“This may be all a trumped-up scheme. Who can 
trust such written testimony, which might be forged hy 
any enemy ?” he cried. ‘‘ Hear me, Malcolm!” 
| No!” cried out Philip, now for the first time speak- 

ing, though he had started to his feet more than once; 
‘‘hear some one else, Colonel Trente !” 

He darted to the alcove, whose curtains were vibrating 
as tremulously as if stirred by the outside air, and ha 
swept them aside. 

A tall, gray-robed figure, with a black vail over head 
and face, tottered forth, and with wild haste, but faltering 
steps, reached Malcolm Trente’s side, and seized upon the 
hand which held Violet’s. 

‘My husband ! my child! Now may Heaven make me 
grateful for its infinite mercy !” sighed a low, thrilling 
voice. P 

Philip flung back the vail, and showed the pale, sweet 
| face, the faded golden hair, the blue eyes, luminous now 
with tenderest love and joy, a matured and grief-worn 

counterpart of Violet. 
| Malcolm Trente stared one moment like a man taking 
leave of his senses, the next he caugit her in his arms. 

‘Evelyn, my wife !” 

“Evelyn, your wife—your true and loyal wife, Mal- 
colm. And Violet, our recovered daughter.” 

Violet’s cry of joyful amazement blended with their 
| sobs of transport. 

The others turned away. 

The scene was too sacred for even friendly interference, 
while those three re-united ones clung fondly to each 
other. 

Warde, however, laid a restraining hand upon Algernon 
Thornton’s shoulder when he saw him turn to flee from 
the sight, as he suspected. 

The latter flung him off with a haughty gesture, and 
walked forward, slowly and stiffly, till he reached the 
master of Trente Towers. 

‘* Malcolm,” he said, in a hoarse, thick voice, ‘‘I give 
up the lie at last. It is all true, what she will tell you; 
how I deceived her, ever with the very words she heard 
you speak, the very actions she saw you perform. The 
letter from you—which was the most powerful agent fo 
induce her to believe that you repudiated the marriage, 
and wished her to fly with Horace— was a forgery of mine. 
I could always write like you, and I managed to exchange 
it for the genuine letter you sent by Roger. She received 
the letter in your writing, by Roger’s hand. Why should 
she not believe it ? Blame her not. She fought desper- 
ately against the belief, but my diabolical cunning was 
too powerful for her.” 

‘‘Algernon Thornton,” demanded Malcolm Trente, 
sternly, ‘‘what demon possessed you to pursue this in- 
famous course ?—you who stand before the world a bright 
and shining mark, the reputed possessor of every virtue 
and gift that goodness can bestow. Whited Sepulchre, 
what have you to say to us ?” 


“That I am in the dust at your feet, a worm crawling 
there, begging for one only mercy—that you will keep 
silence about this before my wife and danghter. Malcolm, 
I was on the verge of an exposure which would hava 
blasted all my prospects in life, when your parents made ma 
that dazzling offer. I lost heavily at the gaming table, 
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and the note which Horace Henchman forged came into 
my hands to be negotiated with the Jew. In an evil hour 
[was tempted to seize the opportunity. I altered the 
figures, and kept the balance myself, and yet held the 
forgery over him, as my weapon to compel him to execute 
my will. If there is an evil spirit, he certainly played 
into my hands all the cards in that awful time. Horace 
Henchtaan loved Evelyn, from the first moment he saw 
her, with a desperate devotion, which left him as wax in 
my hands. What need to recapitulate? You can say 
nothing so withering, so cruel as I have said to myself, 
over and over again, in the very midst of my proudest 
worldly triumphs. I have been scrupulously exact in the 
discharge of other duties, but this foul spot of leprosy 
within has poisoned every joy of my life. This hateful 
hypocrisy has been a deadly miasma, strangling my purest 
hopes, mocking at me behind my highest aspirations. Oh, 
if you knew all you would say I have suffered enough in 
punishment! But I do not ask it for myself. I ask it for 
Maude’s sake. Oh, my beautiful daughter! She believes 
in her father’s truth and nobility so thoroughly, that it 
will crush her to the earth to be confronted with this 
black testimony. Spare her, for the sake of this sweet 
young daughter you have newly found, I beseech you.” 

Malcolm Trente stood gazing upon the wretched speaker 
with fierce eyes and working features. 

What had he not done to bring sorrow, and misery, and 
disgrace upon them all ? How hard and cruel and treach- 
erous, until the last moment of possible hypocrisy, he 
had been ! 

Forgive him ? 


Spare him? Never! 


But a soft hand clung to his. 

“Malcolm, because Heaven has been so good to us; 
because I was led to Genoa, and from Genoa to Naples ; 
from Heidelberg hither in pursuit of my child, and thus 


given again to joy and life and love, for Violet’s sake and 
mine, my husband, let there be no innocent ones to suffer 
anywhere in the wide world, if we can help it,” pleaded 
the voice which still held all thé sweetest music in the 
world for him. 

And Malcolm Trente’s forehead cleared away its angry 
frown beneath the tender smile which broke over his 
lips. 

“For your sake, then,” he said. 

Algernon Thornton’s eyes were on his face, searching it 
ver eagerly. 

“You will keep the promise, I think,” ho said, slowly, 

and afterward it will be sacred.” 

And with this he turned, and walked falteringly toward 
the door. They remembered, afterward, how he turned 
on the threshold, and let his eyes wander slowly cover the 
room, and the figures in it, as if taking a last farewell. 

Then he went out, penciled a card in the corridor, and 
gave it to the servant there to take in to Miss Thornton. 

What he wrote was simply this : 

“Mauve, My Dariinc—I have business that may keep me 
to-night at Thornley Wood. Tell your mother not to be surprised 
ifIdonotecome. Shall be back before bedtime if I am coming at all. 


IfI do not come save my good-night kiss for mo until I come for 
it. Ever my darling’s loving father, A, THORNTON.” 


This little word sent to his daughter, he strolled leis- 
urely toward the stable. The men who met him told 
afterward that he spoke to them as pleasantly as ever. 
His horse was saddled for him, and he rode away quietly, 
lifting his hat in answer to the lodgekeeper’s respectful 
salutation as he passed through the gates. He went 
through the village, spoke to several people in his usual 
manner. No one noticed any change, except that he was 
very pale and seemed somewhat slower and more deliber- 
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ate in all his movements. Then he went to Thoxnley and 
occupied himself in destroying a quantity of papers which 
he took from a locked desk there. ‘The servant reported 
that he ate his lunch and talked with him about the im- 
provements going on at the kennels. That he gave bim 
an errand to do which would require his absence through 
the night, leaving oniy the old woman in the little house 
beside himself. 

The woman testified that she happened to mention a 
sister’s sick child to her master during the evening, after 
her son had gone off, and that he insisted upon her gomg 
to spend the night with her. 

Nothing more was known. There was no one to tell 
of the vial of landanum brought forth from its hiding- 
place, of the carpet drenched with every inflammable ma- 
terial at hand, of the light material gathered about an 
armchair in the centre of the room; nor of the wild, 
desperate, white face which, long before midnight, looked 
its last wild gaze out into the night, and then came back 
to the armchair and the deadly draught waiting on the 
table, and the lighted candle in the midst of all. 


Cuarrer XIX. 

Mranwiiie the company in the drawing-room of 
Trente Towers waited for the re-appearance of the group 
who sat in judgment in the library. 

The music occupied them for an hour, then their eager 
questions and mutual surmisings helped out another. 
But after that all attempts at entertainment fell flat and 
empty. 

** Tt is really of more importance than T expected,” said 
Mrs. Thornton. ‘‘ Perhaps Colonel Trente is sending the 
girl away. Or Miss Van Benthuysen is lecturing her.” 

‘* Tt will be a thorough seourging, then. I pity the poor 
child if she falls under Valeria Van Benthuysen’s wrath,” 
quoth Major Chilson. 

“‘T don’t see why my father should stay,’’ observed 
Maude, rather indignantly. 

‘*Tt seems to be an intricate affair. 
sent for a priest, and have had a marriage, 

offrey. 

‘Hark! I do believe I hear a stir. 
ing through the corridor.” 

‘Tt sounds like my father’s step. 
what it means,” said Maude. 

But the step passed on, and another half-hour dragged 
.u8 slow length along. The servant éame in to light the 
candles in the candelabra. Every one drew a long breath 
of expectancy when certainty of an approaching entrance 


Perhaps they have 
” sneered 


Some one is pass- 


Now we shall know 


was established. 

The door was flung wide open, and tho step which ad- 
vanced was quick and firm. Lighter tread accompanied 
it. Even Maude Thornton half rose in her seat to see and 
hear. 

Malcolm Trente entered with a lady on either arm. 

‘‘ Ladies and gentlemen, I come to introduce to you my 
wife and daughter,” he said, concisely and firmly. ‘I 
need not, I think, assure you how thankful and proud I 
am to bring them to their rightful places.” 

Had a thunderbolt fallen in their midst it could not 
have created more consternation. One and another 
looked askance at his neighbor, and stared most unpo- 
litely at the sweet, pale face, which was but the matured 
counterfeit of the girlish countenance of her whom they 
had known and tacitly condemned but.an hour ago. 

It was an awkward position. But the conventionalities 
of society. help amazingly at such a time. And Mrs, 
Thornton led the way, and was the next moment sweetly 
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offering her congratulations. A very meagre explanation 
followed. It was scarcely through when Valeria Van 
Bentliuysen appeared at the doorway. 

‘‘Malcolm Trente,” 
‘**T have not spoken yet with the sister I have so bitterly 
misjudged. Can you spare her to me fora few moments ?” 

“Valeria,” cried Evelyn Trente, eagerly, springing, with 
outstretched hands, toward her. 

The two ladies disappeared. 

Violet held fast to her new-found father’s hand. 

‘‘T dare not let it go,” she whispered to him. ‘I am 
afraid I shall wake and find I have been dreaming. Oh, 
the desolate girl Twas! And the rich and happy one I 
But—where is Philip ?” 

Malcolm Trente looked down at her archly. 
‘‘So the new ties are not quite enough, my darling. 


she said, in her high, ringing voice, 


am ! 


your name and lineage. Come, let us find this Philip. 
ness.” 

They found Philip standing at a window in the library, 
while Roger was tramping to and fro along the apartment 
in such a state of beatific exaltation that his master ordered 
him promptly to bed. 


** We are not going to spoil our great happiness by your 


illness, my faithful Roger,” he said. ‘Take a glass of 
wine and go to rest. Please Heaven, our joy will keep, 
and Trente Towers shall be a home of peace and love 
thenceforward.” 

Philip did not look remarkably hilarious, although he 
turned and offered his warm congratulations. 

‘* What is the matter, lad !’’ said Maleolm Trente. ‘If 
you cannot be glad with me, you ought at least to be very 
happy for Violet.” 

‘Indeed, sir, lam. Only——” 

‘**Only what, Philip—speak frankly.’ 

**T am thinking of the rash words I spoke to you. 


’ 


or rank. I—I—see how audacious it is for me to think 
of her,” stammered poor Philip. 
‘Is that whatis troubling you ? My lad, do you not know 
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SEPULCHRE. 


have been due to her discovery of a great and not an 
agreeable change in Geoffrey Carlingford. She puzzled 
herself into an inextricable snarl of thought trying to find 
some clew to its explanation. 

She was wide awake, therefore, and heard the stir in 
the yard just before midnight, when some of the men 


| came from the stable and called to the butler that there 


Of | 


course you know that I never dreamed of her real name 


that it is my keenest satisfaction over the whole affair to 


know how true and noble you have been? To feel sure 
that I give my child to one who values her for herself 
alone ? 
child by breaking her heart? No, no, Philip, you have 
no cause for despondency. Violet, my daughter Violet, 
tell this incredulous young man whatever you think is 
right. I will leave you here. 
back to us.” 

And Malcolm Trente left them together, flinging behind 
him a benignant smile as he the threshold. 
Philip certainly wore a radiant face when Violet brought 
him back to the drawing-room. 
caught her hand as they passed her chair. 

‘Violet, your searching is ended. You have found 
more than you have sought, among the rest, your aunt. 
What will youdo with her ?” 

‘* Love her,” 


When he is reassured come 


cre ssed 


answered Violet, promptly. 

The tears were in those pale eyes as the other returned : 

‘Ah, my child, forgive me ! I tried to hate, but you 
compelled me to love you in spite of myself.” 

Maude Thornton withdrew a little 
She had a clear judgment, and a quick wit. 
Something was lacking in Colonel Trente’s explanation 
something was wrong somewhere. And where was her 
father, that he did not share in this joyful change in his 
old friend’s life 2 A vague uneasiness haunted her. She 
did not sleep at all that night, though much of it may 


company. 


Besides, can I begin my new life with this dear | 
| ring with its peculiar stone cut with his initials found 


Miss Van Benthuysen 
. ' 


said Geoffrey, sullenly. 
from the excited 


was a fire somewhere beyond the village. 

Drawing away the curtains of her window she glanced 
out in languid indifference, and saw the spot of bright 
light beyond the trees, making a ruddy are of the sky. 

She gave a heedless glance, not even with a pitiful 
thought, as she recalled afterward in conscience-stricken 
remorse for the grief which might be caused to some one 
ill able to afford a loss who might be standing watching his 


| burning home. 
And it isa faithful heart, that of yours, as becomes one of 


Then she dropped back upon her pillow and returned 


|in perplexity to the puzzle of Geoffrey Carlingford’s 
He is recreant to his duty if he does not share our happi- | 


sudden coolness in gallantry. 
The gray morning brought hera sterner problem, befor 


which the other fell away as an insignificant thing. 


The house was roused at daybreak by a deputation 
from the village. 

*“Was Mr. Algernon Thornton at The Towers ? People 
were a little anxious, though of course so dreadful a thing 
could not be. But the shooting-box at Thornley Woods 
was burnt to the ground last night, and the old woman 
who kept the house for Mr. Thornton declared that she 
had left him there. And—some charred bones had been 
found. People would like to be assured that it was all 
right, that was all. If Mr. Thornton would show himself 

they were all so proud and fond of him—they would 
take it very kind.” 

And here the spokesman broke down, for such a ghastly 


| horror came to old Roger’s face, that the words were 


fairly frozen on his lips. 

** Mr. Thornton was not at Trente Towers. He had not 
slept there last night,” Roger explained, and went for lus 
master. 

A terrible scene ensued. Mrs. Thornton and Maude 
were called. Investigation was rapidly pushed forward. 
Two hours afterward all London was ringing with the 
telegraphed news of an appalling disaster. 

The Hon. Algernon Thornton had been burned alive in 
his shooting-box at Thornley Woods. The melted seal- 


beneath the bones made assurance doubly sure. 

What a wail of sorrow went through the whole kingdom ! 
What eulogies were written! And finally a grand memo- 
rial statue was set up in a public place, in honor of his 
distinguished worth and service. 

Colonel Trente and Warde and Roger looked at each 
other, and shuddered. No one of them said a single word 
of the awful suspicion in their thoughts. 

No one could have been kinder or more tender than 
Colonel Trente to the bereaved widow and daughter. 

To Geoffrey Carlingford Colonel Trente said, briefly : 

**You know what you said to me, Carlingford, in refer- 
ence to Mande Thornton. Now, if ever, she needs the 
assurance of a sustaining love.” 

“Which I told you then I could not afford to offer,” 
‘*T am thinking of going back to 
Oxford to-morrow. I thank you for your hospitality.” 

Malcolm Trente flung him a contemptuous gesture, 
which Geoffrey understood. He took his leave that very 
day, and at the lodge gateway, turning to look back with 
one long glance of baffled chagrin, he muttered : 

‘‘Checkmated alike in fortune and love! But I trust 
the capricious goddess will not always frown.” 


A WHITED SEPULCHRE. 


Perhaps she did not. Geoffrey married, two yevrs after- | Never, by any possibility, was he likely to meet in socicty 
ward, the wealthy heiress of a German brewer, and had no | a single member of the circle he had enjoyed so much at 
Trente Towers. He had very little sympathy with his 

plebeian wife’s tastes or habits. But he could enjoy him- 


more need to be anxious about the luxuries which were 
self in his own fashion, and he was like the lilies, who 


necessities to his indolent nature. To be sure, he moved 
in a lower sphere of life than his ambition had asked for. 
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neither toil nor spin ; he aired his graces, and fancied that 


his duties were all done when he allowed himself to be 
admired and wondered over. One good thing he had the 


grace to accomplish—the best thing we have to record of 


him—he took his mother to the home provided by his 
ife’s money. 
Maude Thornton hid herself from the world’s espionage 
for two years. Then a cold, proud, passionless woman 
merged again into society, and became eventually an 
earl’s stately lady. 
Her mother’s highest hopes were satisfied by this match, 
ind she lived with her daughter. Dut there was less con- 


geniality than ever between such opposite natures. 


Privately Mrs. Thornton querulously reproached her | 


daughter with a strange lack of feeling. ‘‘ Not even your 
dear father’s memory seems to touch your hardness,” she 
said to her, more than once, but without stinging the 
stately woman into any response. ‘You will not speak 
his name. You avoid all his old friends. Maude, you 
iiave a heart of stone.” 
Others may have shared this opinion. Malcolm Trente 
seldom saw her, but when he did a look of intense sorrow 
nd compassion came into his face. The memories her 
presence invoked were too horrible and ghostly to be de- 
sirable, and he avoided them, if it was possible. 
His own life, as it approached its Autumn, was, indeed, 
orified by all the joys which had been denied its youth. 


Philip’s marriage with Violet was not solemnized until | 


his one secret annoyance was quite removed. His new- 
made wife was not the heiress of The Towers. The joy 
bells had rung nearly two months before, and old Roger’s 
cup quite overflowed at the birth of a son and heir, for 
the old Trente-name was not yet to die out from the shire. 

The pleasantest event about the marriage of Philip and 
Violet, according to Miss Van Benthuysen, was the arrival 
in the neighborhood and the presence of the Andersons. 


Kitty went into raptures over the bride, as might be ex- | 


pected, but she whispered to her mother, privately, that 
the most wonderful thing of all was Miss Van Benthuy- 
sen’s joy and pride in her niece, whom she announced to 
be the sole heiress of all her love and possessions. 

‘* Violet conquered me from the first, only I would not 
allow it to be seen, nor acknowledge it to myself,” she 
said. ‘I was as hard asa stone; I was cruel, I was bitter, 
I was revengeful. But, thank heaven, I was never ‘A 


Warren Sepvuncnre.’” 


THE END. 


Damon and Pythias w>re two Pythagorean philosophers. 
Damon was condemned to death about 387 B.c., by Diony- 
sius of Syracuse, but obtained leave to go and settle some 
of his domestic affairs, promising to return at the tim 


appointed for his execution, Pythias becoming his surety. | 
. : | 


Damon was delayed on his return ; and as he did not ap- 
pear at the appointed time, Pythias surrendered and was led 
to execution. At this critival moment Damon returned. 
Dionysius remitted the seutence, and desired to share 
their friendship. The names Damon and Pythias are 
often applied to any two intimate friends. 


A tapy who resides at Whitby, in England, boasts of a 


chal Niel, which was planted eighteen years ago, and now 
has an extreme growth horizontally of forty-eight feet to 
the left and fifty-four feet to the right of the parent stem. 
The average depth of the tree is five or six feet, and last 
year 2,500 roses were plucked from it, and this season 
3,500 distinct buds in formation have been counted al- 
teady. | 


i dering pristine freshness, as if the world had 
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A HOLIDAY. 
By. G. A. DAVIs. 
“Es hat nicht sollen sein!” 
‘One little day—no more—but this,” 
Woe said, “ may surely be our own!” 
In all the long week’s dusty toil, 
One little sunny space alone, 
For rest, and sweet forgetfulness 
Of wants that gnaw and cares that press— 
A pause for peace and silentness! 


One little day to breathe apart 
From all the cares that men have piled, 
A burden upon brain and heart, 
And, aimless as an idle child, 
To wander with the wandering wind, 
To leave the world of men behind, 
To stray and seek—to rest and find! 


And fairest of all days that shine, 
Shall be this blessed holiday! 
No fog shall hasten from the sea— 
No storm roll up its ranks of gray; 
The winds shall sleep; the mellow air 
Be warmed with sunshine everywhere, 
And heaven’s blue field glow broad and fairl 


All the long, drowsy afternoon, 
Deep in the drift of rustling leaves, 
We two shall tread old memories down— 


i All that has hurt us—all that grieves! 
; There in the chestnut’s golden rain, 
' The maple’s flashes of flery stain, 


Be buried all our days of pain! 


When shall it be—our holiday ? 

Ah! sweet as dreams and sad as fata, 
It lies far off, and mocks us still! 

Is it too early—or too late? 
Day after day we count, until 
The maples fade upon the hill, 
The waning suns grow sad and chill, 
And leave us waiting—waiting still! 


If it should come—that chance that lies 

Far off, among the days fo be 
Would it be half so sweet, O friend, 

As the dream is to you and me? 
Methinks that where the dead leaves lie, 
We should walk sadly, with a sigh, 
Children no longer—you and I! 


When shall it be? and where? We wait, 

While the slow Autumn wastes away, 
Our “holy day” of rest and peace— 

Our painless, perfect sunshine day! 
The leaves are old, the year grows cold, 

The hillsides burn to ashy gray, 
| While still we dream of hours of gaid, 

And paths where tired feet may stray— 
Somewhere—God knows! when He shall spread 
A new blue heaven overhead, 
And under foot the old days 


dead! 


| 
| 
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PSYCHE’S SEARCH FOR LOVE. 


By MILLige W. Canre 


MORNING. 
“Love is come with a song and a smik, 
Welcome Love with a smile and a song. 

THERE is a certain quaint, old-fashioned house set down 
at the base of a low promontory, in a sunny, sheltered 
nook, lying just out of Mobile city. 

The promontory juts a little distance into Mobile Bay 
as if it had started in frolic, and, turning back in confu- 
sion, covered its face with leafy vines and flowers. Al] 
the landscape round about, this day of May, has a bewil- 
; bee 


say , 


guee 


born—it was so bright, bathed in carly dew. Beauty 
everywhere ! 

Blue sky above, blue sea below—blue about the land ; 
but in the distance silver light and painfully dazzling, 
the blue-green beauty of pine-woods and over all this, 
broad belts of yellow sunshine, clasping sea and land like 
marriage-rings, as though to make the old eternal cov- 
enant still more sure. 

A lovely scene, on which no scar lies yet, that we can 
see. 

The house, built of stone, stands squarely in the sun- 
shine. A wide veranda, hanging heavily with blue- 
flowered vines of to-day, runs across the side facing the 
water. Long, low glass windows swing open on it. And, 
just now, listen! The sound of laughter and gay girl- 
voices float musically out on the blossom-scented air. 

** A ball—dancing ? Oh, yes, dear Mrs. Fitzjames, I 
should like that!” 

(He who is listening in the shadow of the blue-flowered 
vines knows this to be Madge Pelton’s ringing voice.) 

“Not in this warm weather, surely!” says proud 
Laurie Knight’s cold, scornful tones, hearing which, the 
listener smiles. 

‘* But it’s not so very warm now, surely !” cries out shy, 
sweet Aileen Bell. ‘*Not so very warm, now, girls, do 
youthink ? Not sowarm as it will be by-and-by, surely.” 

At this eager appeal from the usually so silent, shrink- 
ing pet of the circle, all about her smile. 

Proud Laura draws her to her stately side and drops 
a little kiss—no matter be it chilly—on the golden head. 

«*And you want the dance so much? Why, for your 
sake only, Mrs. Fitzjames ought to let us have it. You'll 
cry the sweet light out of these blue eyes, else.” 

«*¢Eyes blue as Scottish bluebells are,’” 
brown-cheeked Nellie Preston. ‘‘ We can’t spare those, 
be sure. So we'll have—say a masquerade, shall we not, 
Mrs. Fitzjames ? We'll plan some fancy dresses that will 
‘be charming ; they'll make the rooms—oh, so bright !” 

She looked about her and saw approval in all the faces. 

But Mrs. Fitzjames, nominal mistress of this splendid 
house, blonde and indolent, smiled doubtfully. 

‘Do you think we can quite manage it? There are so 
few resources, so little time—and then what will Lenore 
say ?” 

A little pause ; then: 

“‘Oh-h ! Lenore !—we hadn’t thought of her /” 

Doubting glances are stealthily exchanged ; the bright 
looks fall a little, a Winter frost has fallen on this just 
budding, fragile flower of June. 

**Oh, but I’m sure Lenore won’t mind it. She'll like 
it! Shelikes all pretty things—they fit her, she’s so beau- 
tiful herself, you know.” 

Yes ; but then we must let her know of it,” ventures 
shy Aileen, who always flushes into the sweetest, wild, 
pink rose that ever grew along a meadow side, at sound 
of her own voice. She flushes just so sweetly now ; then 
rosier still as she hears wild Madge Pelton’s mocking 
laugh.” 

** Of course, you goosie, we must tell her, else she'll 
not be able to get a dress suitable. I wonder what she'll 
be—some grand Venetian dame, most likely— something 
like Catharine Cornaro, or an Empress Julia out of an 
Italian picture.” 

“Tt would be better not to discuss the subject so freely 
till she herself knows,” interrupts Laurie Knight, haugh- 
tily. Then swiftly dropping the iced edge off her voice : 
«« Our golden-tressed Aileen here shall be Psyche—Psyche 
in search of Love !” 

Aileen shrank back with a little shuddering gesture. 


sings out 
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“No; oh, no! not that. I could be anything but that.” 
The tears in her voice were felt like the echo of some lost 
stram of music in the large, still room. 

Lawrie’s proud eyes watched her keenly. 

‘You wouldn’t search in vain, my little one.” 

“Of course, light costumes will be more fitting, seeing 
it’s May time,” Mrs, Fitzjames’s voice, like a purling 
brook, streams monotonously on the air. ‘The grounds 
are so beautiful now, we can light them up. I adore 
Chinese lanterns, and then there are all the terraces, the 
summer-house,—they are realy adorned—and, ah! here 
comes Lenore !” 

A sudden, quick rustle now amid the thick-clustered 
balcony flowers. 

The listener who had, unseen, loitered there, turned 
eagerly, showing a proud, dark face and melancholy eyes. 
What vision was it those dusky eyes saw coming slowly, 
trailing clouds of rosy glory betwixt them and the soft 
blue sky beyond—coming slowly as the goddess comes ? 
A young, fresh figure, tall and willowy and slim, swaying 
lightly as a flower—Hebe, bathed in dew, newcome from 
the meadows of morn, 

This was Lenore! The rosy blossoms of the meadow- 
paths had bent to kiss her as she passed, and all their 
pearly tints had clung in love to the round beauty of her 
cheeks ; the sunlight caught and braided all her tangled 
hair with yellowish gold ; soft violets by the brookside, 
looking up into her down-bent eyes, left all their beauty 
of blue color there, remaining white and wan when she 
had passed away; and then the light wind, passing, 
pressed fair dimples in her cheek and chin—the lily’s 
perfume found them out and made haste to nestle there. 

Why, all sweet things of earth and heaven—flowers and 
light and fragrance—had come to make Lenore ! 

She paused a moment without the window, and, lifting 
one white arm, pulled down the dangling vine above her. 

‘**T should like to paint her,” thought the artist, watch. 
ing, himself unseen, from the far end of the veranda. 
‘*But how ? As the ‘ miller’s daughter,’ leaning from the 
ledge above ‘along green box of mignonette’? No, that 
would scarce be a fitting character. She’s no rustic lady, 
even of a ballad. I’d paint her rather as Maude—proud, 
patrician Manude—wearing her jewels at the Hall. A 
‘million emeralds’ should glitter on the red-and-gold 
skirts of her velvet dress, and rare, rose-diamonds should 
gleam, like Hebe’s morning kisses, in her glorious hair.” 

He stopped his wild reverie, and, looking keenly at the 
lady, laughed softly to himself 

Lenore herself, standing there, her hat fallen off, the 
vine-leaves on her arm and flowing hair, the strong May 
sun burning bright about her, glanced down suddenly 
and met Ralph Maclise’s gaze. 

She smiled a little, with those blue eyes of hers— 
divinely beautiful. Then turning, she passed through 
the open window, trailing vine and blossom after her. 

¥ * * * * * 

‘‘Oh, Lenore, we’ve been so impatient for you! You 
don’t know what we’ve plannel in your absence. It’s to 
be just twelve days from now—St. John’s day, you know. 
And you’re to be Catherine Cornaro—no, not Catherine 
Cornaro, but Julia—Julia. Who was it you said, Nellie ? 
T never can remember these old names.” 

‘‘The Empress Julia, you mean,” somebody’s disdain- 
ful voice answers. 

«« And we're to have Chinese lanterns. Mrs. Fitzjames 
says the grounds will light up beautifully.” 

‘*And we will plan our costumes. I think that such 
fun always. Aileen, here, is to be Psyche.” 

‘‘No—oh, no! I said not,” again Aileen protests, 
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** Well, you said you would be, anyway. 
why you should draw back at this late hour and spoil it 
all.” 

“It was not I. It was 

** Well, what will you be, Lenore ? Just choose.” 

**Why, you have not yet told me what is to happen !” 

Lenore speaks for the first time. Her voice is like a 
brook’s song, heard in leafy June, Ralph thinks—a thread 
of tender tune, rippling through the soft, still air. 

‘““Why, we told you when you first came in, I’m sure. 
it’s to be a masquerade.” 

** Oh-h, a masquerade !’ doubtfully. 

A brief, dismal silence. 

**You don’t object, do you, dear ?” saintly from two or 
three voices. ‘It will be such fun. 
ing), you look so beautiful—so very beautiful always—in 
a costume. You won't be so cruel as to object, will 
you ?” coaxingly. 

** No,” answers Lenore, laughing merrily. 


Besides (brighten- 


** Not if you 
think there is time enough to get up the dresses.” 

“‘Oh, there’s plenty of time,” all the voices now joy- 
ously together. ‘‘ There’s an ocean of time, isn’t there ?” 


A short, suggestive silence, full of little sounds and | 


stirs. 

** Suppose we go to the library and look over the colored 
photographs there ?” 

A sound of rustling dresses, of vanishing footsteps and 
voices. Then Ralph Maclise, his occupation gone, rises 
lazily and saunters slowly down into the garden, 

**Lenore ! Lenore !” 

He says the name softly. 
and over in their love-songs. 

Standing there in the brave sunshine, he pulls a great 
pink-and-golden rose. 


The birds seem to sing it over 


*‘This is Lenore,” he says, dreamily. 

He looked down into its fresh-opened heart. 
drop nestled there in the perfume. 

**T wish I could look so into her heart.” 

He shook the dewdrop out into his hand. 

**Tt is Love’s tear,” he thought. 

Then he carried the rose away with him to his morn- 
ing’s work. 


A dew- 


AFTERNOON. 

Tue sunset shadows were lengthening, thin and dusky, 
along the land. From the low sun waves of color 
streamed inland across the silvery water, and, rosy as the 
light of other days, flowed over the old, dark stone walls 
of Sea Nook Villa. 

Ralph Maclise, in his. finest artist mood, hard at work 
in the picture-gallery above, impatiently flung the win- 
dows wide open in order to get what lingering rays he 
might to finish his task. 

He stood for a moment looking out on the sky, the 
land, the water; then with a kindled look he turned back 
to his easel. He was making a sketch in water-colors of a 
portrait on the wall. A lady—beautiful. 

‘Shall I finish it ?” he muttered. 


He stood before it, gazing long and intently upon the | 


perfect face, unheeding how time flew. 

That perfect face! A ray of light struck brightly across 
it, bringing out the faded tints into life-like freshness and 
loveliness. The voluptuous eyes glanced westward over 
her shoulder to where a setting sun shone golden, with a 
golden sky above it, through a trellis of red roses. Her 
golden hair was brought in curled masses around the 
round cheeks and throat, falling thence in massive coils 
below her waist. A wreath of small blue lilies crowned 
this golden hair. 


T don’t know | 


| rade, 


The white, large arms were bare to the shoulder. 

The white, lovely hands were idly clasped in her lap, 
their downy beauty outlined on the rose-colored velvet of 
her costly dress. 

“Yes, you are beautiful,” muttered Ralph—*“ you are 
very beautiful ; but you are not Lenore—you are not my 
Lenore.” 

He went back to his painting. 

In that golden and rosy light his dark, sad face looked 
drawn and pale. 

Suddenly he started and made a gesture of impatience 
The door swung open, and a bevy of young girls entered 
unceremoniously. With low laughter and many ex- 
clamations, they grouped about the artist like nymphs 
about a shepherd in a pastoral scene. 

“Give you good-morrow, fair artist!” cried Madge 
Pelton, gayly. ‘ Have you finished the sketch ? 
Lenore’s dreadfully impatient.” 

Ralph made no answer. 

“Why, yes! Can't you see it’s almost quite done ?” 
Nellie Preston peeped round Ralph’s elbow. ‘And how 
like it! how like the painting ! how like Lenore !” 

** And what adress !” sighed Laura Knight. ‘‘ Superb! 
If only she can get it copied.” 

‘Oh, Dufreese pledges his honor as a tradesman that 
the dress shall be here, perfect, on the day before the 
ball. He will send the photograph to New York to- 
morrow, and, unless the boat which brings the dress 
sinks or blows up, there is nothing to fear but the cos- 
tume will come all right.” 

Madge shrugged her shoulders with a comical sigh. 

** Well, it will be nice. She will look nice; it is her 
prerogrative. But then the rest of us! Upon my word, 
I shall be jealous! It’s not pleasant to be so entirely 
eclipsed, as I foresee we shall be.” Then suddenly : ‘‘ Mr. 
Maclise, what are you to be ? What character are you to 
take ? Something nice, I hope.” 

talph smiled bitterly. The gay talk jarred him in 
his present mood. 

*“What should I be? What character should I take, 
save that of a penniless artist, laying his pencils and colors 
meekly at the feet of youth and beauty.” 

‘“Why, you speak like a legend!” laughed Madge. 
‘Don’t you know the story of the portrait ?” 

‘Legend! What story ? What portrait ?” all voices 
together now; but Ralph is silent. The others cover 
him. 

‘* Why, the story of this lady, Lenore, Duchess of Fitz- 
james ”’—Madge makes the portrait a sweepizg courtesy. 
‘Don’t you know it ? It is a love story, pur et simple.” 

Madge is easily persuaded to tell the story. 

“Tt happened when she was quite young. She was 
only Miss Lenore Beverley then, but her beauty was the 
boast of the South. It was on St. John’s Night, and she 
was dressed as painted here. She was going to a masked 
bali, and, while waiting for her carriage she seated her- 
self on the veranda to see the revelers pass on their way to 
the carnival. 

**Can you not guess how beautiful she looked ?” asked 
Madge, pausing and gazing up at the picture. ‘More 
than one suitor had she ; but she laughed and played in a 
wild, willful way with all. None were high enough for 
her fierce maiden hopes. 

*‘ Well, a young artist, a stranger, who had chanced to 
stray into the place, saw her sitting there, under the red 
roses, under the soft, yellow sky. Could he, being an 
artist, do else than fall down and worship her? He made 
a sketch of her, and then he followed her to the masque- 
The next day he presented himself at the house, 
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showed his sketch, and asked permission to paint her 
portrait. He must have brought suitable credentials, for 
old Lloyd Beverly, who was as proud as kings in their 
palaces, not only permitted the artist to paint his daugh- 
ter, but he gave him the run of the house. 

“So he came and went at his will. He followed Le- 
nore like a dog after his master. He finished this por- 
trait, and all those wonderful crayon heads and figures of 
her in the library are his work. She was everything, as 
you may see, if you look over the crayons. She was 
Psyche. She was Venus. She was Hebe—she was a 
lovely, high-bred Southern maiden. 

**She was his Lenore ! 


“She was the light of his eyes and the love of his | 


heart. 


“Then, one day it was announced to her friends, to the 
household, that Miss Beverly was engaged to the old | 


Duke of Fitzjames. 


‘The painter said nothing ; he gave his gratulations as , 


the others did; then, a little after, he left the house. 
None noticed, unless, indeed, Lenore did, which way he 
went orhow. She never spoke, if she knew. But he was 
never seen among them again—his pencils, his brushes, 
his colors, all his crayon ‘sketches of her were thrown at 
the foot of the portrait, together with some dead roses and 
two or three notes Lenore had written him in the bricf 
and all too tender St. Martin’s Summer of their love. 

“That was the end, Only a few weeks after Mis: 
Beverly was made the proud and beautiful Duchess of 
Fitzjames, and her husband bore her abroad to shine i. 
foreigh courts.” 

* * * * * * 

Madge, with her hands locked behind her, now made a 
little rocking movement on her feet. She looked roguishly 
at the artist, whose dark face was so low over his work 
she could not catch its expression. 

‘*Mr. Maclise, are you listening to my story? It’s a 
poor compliment to my powers as a narrator if you're 
not.” 

‘Oh, I[hear. Iam profoundly interested, too. 
even ask what is the end ?” 

**Yes ; what became of the poor artist ? 
said shy Aileen. 

“The end ? Oh, it is told by some who believe it, that, 
after many years, a bowed and white-headed man sud- 
denly came among the people here. None knew whence 
he came. He took lodgings, and spent most of his harm- 
less time in wandering among the tangled nooks and 
woods about here. People liked him for his simple, 
kindly ways. 

“*When he died, suddenly, a portrait of Lenore Bev- 
erly, as she was in that beautiful Summer he had known 
her, was found on his person. 

‘Some older ones, before this, had fancied they recog 


I will 


I pity him,” 


nized him, and so the story ran current that the dead, ' 


aged stranger, was none other than that mad artist lover 
who disappeared so mysteriously, and left no trace of his 
steps, long years before.” 

“* What a tame conclusion I” Ralph sneered. What a 
pity that, after such an effective exit, he should have put 
in an appearance again in that stagey manner !” | 

“For all the world like an Enoch Arden,” laughed | 
Nellie Preston. ‘I wish he hadn’t come back again. I 
don’t see why he should, either.” 

‘You are heartless creatures,” pouts Madge, “My 
eloquence was wasted on you. Ah, Lenore,” she started 
@round, “are you here ? Did you, too, hear my story ? 
T apologize, if I said anything I ought not to.” 

“ Apologize—apologize,” echoed Lenore, vaguely. | 


| yourself, for instance. 
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‘Yor what? The story is an old one, and not pleasant 
is it!” 

Ralph Machise glanced keenly into her calm, unstirred 
face. 

She smiled a little. 

“‘T, myself, heard it first from my old nurse at Berwick 
Hall, in England. She used to take me, while I was but 
a little girl, into the great picture-gallery, and tell me 
how like I was to this dead, beautiful ancestor of mine. 
I used to gaze and think how lovely she was, the dead 
Duchess Lenore, whom I was to grow up to be like. She 
was a great favorite of the old Duchess of Kent, and she is 
painted there in a court-dress, in stately manner, as was 
fitting in those days, the 
“* Teacup times of hood and hoop, 

And when the patch was worn,’” 


Lenore moved away to the window, and stood thera 
silent a little while, while her arms dropped listlessly 
their full length, her hands lightly clasped. 

A light wind sweeping from the water blew her light 
drapery back in rosy folds. The open sleeves of her 
dress fell back, and the sunlight, catching at the sapphire 
jewels on her white hands and arms, stirred them to 
depths of wonderful clear, dazzling light. 

“‘She’s vexed,” whispered the incorrigible Nellie. 
“You oughtn’t have told the story here. She’s proud, 
and doesn’t like it gossiped off. She’d tell the tale of our 
bad manners like when she’s back again in England.” 

“Why, is she going back ?” asked Madge, amazed but 
not daunted. 

“For sure, she is. You know it’s only a freak, her 
coming over here a season or two with heraunt. She’s to 
close the house after our masquerade, and we'll see no 
more of her this side the water.” 

Ralph Maclise dropped a pencil just then. When he 
rose from stooping to gather it up, Laurie Knight noticed 


that he was ghastly pale. 


Lenore, roused out of her reverie, came back and stood 
at his elbow. 

“Ah!” she murmured; “you have finished it. 
quite done.” 

Ralph shrugged his shoulders. 

«Yes, it is finished—but in what way ? Look at it. 
Compare it with ‘hat. Why, I have twenty minds, every 
minute, to draw my brush across it, and so put an end to 
my doubts and dislike.” 

**You are not satisfied with it ?” asked Lenore, after 2 
moment’s silence, 


**No!” fiercely. 


It is 


“Took at it, and then look at—at 
I tell you I hate it, it is so unsat- 
isfactory.” 

** Tam satisfied with it,” Lenore says, haughtily. 

“Are you? Takeit, then! Youare welcome.” Ralph 
laughed out aloud. ‘ After all, it is like you.” 

** Yes, it is like me.” 

Lenore looked up at the picture on the wall. The twa 
beauties—the dead Lenore of a century gone by, and the 
living, breathing beauty of to-day—crossed glances, look- 
ing into each other’s eyes. 

What did that long look tell ? what speak of ? 

Tales of love, of tender conquest, of beauty’s pride of 
power; stories of love and homage proffered, of whis- 
pered vows and pleading, of the wild delirium of shat- 
tered hopes. Oh, what memories of lovers come from 
north and south, from east and west, from all distant, 
knightly lands, brought by the fame of beauty, sung 
everywhere throughout a chivalrous world. 

What wonder that they smiled into each other’s eyes ? 
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Suddenly, with a shiver, Lenore turned away. 

** Will you bring me the sketch to the library when you 
are ready ?” she asked. ‘‘T will wait for you there.” 

Ralph bowed. 

‘** Am T not always at your service ?” 

He turned back to his work, and Lenore left the room. 

‘‘T shall go help Aunt Fitzjames with the notes ; those | 
who will help also may.” 

Two or three of the girls followed her, but Laura 
Knight, feeling wistful Aileen’s arm tighten in hers, loi- 
tered, looking at the painting. 

“I have been planning a character for our Aileen, 
here,” murmured Laurie—‘‘a pet idea of mine. By-the- | 
way, Mr. Maclise, what character are you to take? You 
assist all the others. and no one thinks of you.” 

“IT? Oh, ‘Tl be a friar of Orders gray,’” quoted 
Ralph, in a distrait manner. ‘I'll be Fra Lippo, the old 
{talian painter-monk. An anachronism will give variety 
to the scene,” 

*‘Oh, you think your idea an anachronism. What will 
you say of mine for little Aileen, here—‘ Psyche in search 
of Love’ ?” 

“Do not,” whispered Aileen—‘‘do not speak of it 
again! The thought of it—of all that sad story—brings | 
tears.” 

‘Your fancy is a pretty one,” now said Ralph, still in 
that absent way ; ‘the charaéter is both delicate and fair. | 
It just suits Aileen.” 

**Yes—but the trouble of it: I can’t persuade her to 
take it. I have worn out all my eloquence, and still she | 
rofuses.” 

“If you really think it best,” interrupts Aileen, her 
cheeks now like the wiid red poppies, bathed in sunlight | 
—‘if you think it really a fitting character, I might— 
might——” 

** You will accept !” cries Laurie. 
go in search of a lamp, my Psyche. 
star to seek love by.” 


\ 


**Come, then, let us | 
You ought to have a 


TWILIGHT, 

Sucu a night! such star and tender moonlight, filling 
with dew and nectar the opened hearts of flowers. 

On such a night—oh, on such a night as this all sweet 
and tender things in song and story have been acted over 
and over again, and ever will be so long as the years whirl 
round, 

Why. on such « nignt as this, Lady of Comus wandered 
tnrough the wilde-woode green, in the milk-white light, 
und Una tamed her lion ; and Marie Stuart fled across the 
lake from cold Lochleven ; and Elaine—fair Elaine—her 
pretty dress changed for a shroud, her ceaseless plaint, | 
“T have gone mad—I love you—let me dio!” for ever 
zilent now, floats down the stream, the letter in her hand, 
to Camelot Towers, where her love loiters at the feet of 
Guinevere. 

On such a night as this Francisca in her gardeu, 


“Tn fair Ravenna by its leafy bay,” 


waits for Paolo’s coming, that they may read from the 
same page, that world-known story of Lancelot’s love— 
story for ever ending and for ever begun again on sucha 
nicht as this! 

On such a night as this in old Verona, young Juliet, 
from her vine-hung balcony, watched for sweet Remeo’s | 
coming, and mourned in the rosy dew of dawn that the | 
lark sang all too soon. 

Nay, can you not imagine all sweet and tender things 
happening on such a night as this? The bright, flower- 
full rooms of Sea Nook Villa are thronged with joyous 


guests. Fair damsels in bright, fantastic costumes, 


banter, jest and laugh with proud, plumed cavaliers. 
Mrs. Fitzjames, as Marie Antoinette, moves in stately 
guise, with Laurie Knight, as dame d’honneur ; Madge 
Pelton, as Sophie Primrose, in her demure English dress, 
flirts daintily with a Spanish muleteer, while shy Aileen, 
holding her crystal lamp burning a perfumed oil, her sad 
eyes wistfully shining under the red poppy-leaves on her 
forehead, seems for ever seeking that truant, Love, whe 


| for ever eludes her search. 


All is light and mirth and merriment. 
there to dim poor Psyche’s faint light. 

Late on in the evening Fra Lippo, who has been seen 
always in the train of one beautiful masker, misses and 
goes in search of her. In the great bower-window, open 
ing out of Lenore’s boudoir, he finds her whom he seek- 
She is sitting under her favorite blue flowers; her hands 
are clasping loosely some musk roses in her lap. 

**So I find you, at last’? began Fra Lippo, abruptly. 
“‘T want a fair word with you. It is a fair night, is it 


No shadow 


| not, to utter one’s farewell in? A fair night to be out at 
\ sea!” 


**Do you go soon ?” asks the queenly mask, slowly. 

It is Lenore’s voice, cool and sweet. She has breathed 
the perfume of the roses into those lute-like tones. 

‘¢ Soon, soon !—and be sure I shall not return like that 
poor devil of a painter of whom they so glibly spoke 
to-day. Once gone—gone for ever !” 

‘You did not like the story ?” asks Lenore, searching 
his face with shining eyes. 

Fra Lippo shrugs his monkish shoulders. 

‘I did not like the ending of it. Why, after all those 
years, did he come back ? He should have drowned him- 
self out yonder in the water. What more fitting than 
that Love should die in the sea from which his mother 
rose ?” 

‘You speak heartlessly !” cries Lenore, hotly. 
not like you better for it !” 

‘* Like—like !” Ralph laughs aloud, as a monk should 
not. 

A faint, hushed sound, something like a sob or a sigh, 
comes from the dark, leaf-hung nook beyond them, but 
neither heed it. A dim, small spot of light flickers stead- 
ily through the leaves, Perhaps it is a glow-worm pris- 
oned there—only it burns so steadily. 

‘Tell me,” says Ralph, now, in a deep, stern voice. 

‘To-day I have told you that Ilove you. I lay myself, 
my hand and heart and fortune at your feet.” Does his 
voice sound just alittle mocking here? ‘Do you reject 
me ?” 

Lenore is silent. She looks out on the fair scene, on 
the lights, the shadows, the flowers, the,blue sky, golden 
stars above, the leaf and bloom below. 

What warning or pleading whispers in her ear—what, 
proud, ambitious memories thrill her maiden pulses ? 

She has heard that ery, ‘I love you’ I have gone 


*T do 


| mad! Ilove you! Let me die !’ so often—so often. 


And this poor painter ? 

Her face quivers. 

‘* J wish I knew,” she whispers, loudly. 

«Knew what ?—what is it ?—what more can I tel! 
you 2” 
* ‘The shaken eagerness of Ralph's voice reveals how keen 
and fierce hope and despair are in him. 

‘Many things.” Lenore turns to him with a quick- 
yisen smile. ‘‘ I do not even know who you are.” 

“That—is that all? Why, it’s easily told. On my 
father’s side I am a Fitzjames, like yourself; on my 
other's, I come from a race of men who were Prinees 
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and Kings of Borva in times ere even this rude Western 
land was known of. Ay,I have even a castle up there in 
those gray, misty Hebrides, where you shall be princess, 
if you will.” 
‘I do not understand,” cried Lenore, in amazement. 

**T thought—vwe all thought——” 

She stopped, confused. 

‘‘T know you thought me a beggar. 
—few have known 

-that the old Duke 
of Fitzjames, who 
married your beau- 
tiful ancestor, had 
a wife before. They 
were illy mated. 
He loved the gay 
London life — its 
wild Comus rout; 
her heart was in the 
sullen North, with 
the people that he 
hated. He gave her 
Hamlet's advice to 
Ophelia, ‘Get thee 
to a nunnery.’ She 


You do not know 


went. They were 
divorced ; but she 
left a son, from 
whom, in direct 
line, I inherit title 
and fortune, to- 
gether with that 


stormy, Viking na- 
ture that makes me 
the rover I am.” 
Silence. The 
scent of flowers all 
fills the air about 
them so heavily— 
30 heavily. In the 
other the 
mirth and laughter 
rise and fall — rise 
and fall—and the 
floats out, 
and the sea shines, 
and the eternal 
stars look down un- 


wearied. 


rooms 


music 


‘This is a very 
thing to 
tell now,” said Le- 
nore, at last, in a 
low “Why 
did you let us be so 
deceived? We 
never once dreamed 
that —that——_ It 
not right for 
you to do so.” 
‘*What could I say ?” pleaded Ralph. 
tell you? You knew that I followed you from London 
here. You did not hear of me there, for I never liked 
your gay world ; but here—here. Does it make a differ- 
ence with you ?” he asked, somewhat scornfully. ‘‘ Lempre, 
I love you! Ilove you for yourself alone. 


strange 


voice. 


was 


‘* How could I 


a difference for me, now that you know I can make you a | 
Princess of Borva ?” 
Zou know better !” flashed out Lenore. 


iowa 


“THE ORPHANS.” 


= a 


Ralph knelt and took her hand. 
would not speak. 

“‘T leave for England in a few days,” she began, mns- 
ingly. 

‘And you go alone ?” interrupted Ralph, keen as a flash 
of light. 

‘‘No ”—with a heavenly smile, Lenore lays her other 
hand in Ralph’s—‘“ you will go with me.” 

They stoop and 
kiss each other. 

Again the story 
is told ‘fon such a 


night as this.” 


He kissed it, but 


NIGHT, 

‘**PsyCHE ! where 
are you ?” 

Fra Lippo and 
his ladylove havo 
left the bower- 
window, but. still 
through the leaves 
the same faint light 
gleams, the little 
soft sound of a 
hushed sobbing 
thrills the air. 

** Aileen |” 
Laurie again. 

Another moment, 
and the weeping 
girl is in her arms. 
She whispers some- 
thing in Laurie’s 
ear, amid the thick- 
coming gusts of sad 
weeping which 
shake her. 

‘**T know it,” says 
Laurie, softly. 
“They have just 
come in, Mrs. Fitz- 
james is telling 
everybody of it. 

“T loved him!” 
sobs the poor pale 
Psyche. 

**He’s another's 
now,” says Laurie, 
gravely. ‘He's 
not yours to love— 
be brave.” 

Psyche blows out 
her light. Laurie 
leads her away. 

A few hours 
later, the company 
all gone, the house 
well-nigh deserted, 
Mrs. Fitzjames finds Lenore and Ralph in the old bower- 


calls 


window. ‘‘It is late, good people,” she says, remonstrat- 
ingly. ‘‘ There are other days to come.” Then, with an 


exclamation, she takes up from the seat a pretty crystal 
|lamp. ‘‘ Why, it’s Psyche’s lamp! Poor little Psyche! 


Does it make | The light is out.” 


‘* Our light shall burn for ever.” 


So the story is told; two stories—one sad as death, if 
sweet as love, ‘‘On such a night as this,” 
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PSYCHE’S SEARCH FOR LOVE. —‘‘ MRS. FITZJAMES FINDS LENORE AND RALPH IN THE OLD BOWER-WINDOW. SHE TAKES UP FROM 
THE SEAT A PRETTY CRYSTAL LAMP, ‘WHY, IT’S PSYCHE’S LAMP! POOR LITTLE PSYCHE!’”— SEE PAGE 202 
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MILTON. 


MILTON. 


By MARK 

A rasmy of Miltons, deriving the name, in all proba- 
bility, from the parish of Great Milten near Thame, is 
found in various branches spread over Oxfordshire and 
the adjoining counties in the reign of Elizabeth. The 
poet’s grandfather was a substantial yeoman, living at 
Stanton St. John, about five miles from Oxford, within 


the forest of Shotover, of which he was also an under- | 


ranger. The ranger’s son John was at school in Oxford, 
possibly as a chorister, conformed to the Established 
Church, and was in consequence cast off by his father, 
who adhered to the old faith. The disinherited son went 
up to London, and by the assistance of a friend was set up 
in business as a scrivener. A scrivener discharged some 
of the functions which, at the present day, are undertaken 
for us in a solicitor’s office. 

John Milton, the father, being a man of probity and 


force of character, was soon on the way to acquire “a | 


” 


plentiful fortune.” But he continued to live over his 
shop, which was in Bread Street, Cheapside, and which 
bore the sign of the Spread Eagle, the family crest. 

It was at the Spread Eagle that his eldest son, John 
Milton, was born, 9th December, 1608, being thus ex- 
actly contemporary with Lord Clarendon, who also died 
in the same year as the poet. Milton must be added to 
the long roll of English poets who have been natives of 
the city which now never sees sunlight or blue sky, along 
with Chaucer, Spencer, Herrick, Cowley, Shirley, Ben- 
Jonson, Pope, Gray, Keats. 

Besides attending as a day-scholar at St. Paul’s School, 
which was close at hand, his father engaged for him 
a private tutor at home. The household of the Spread 
Eagle not only enjoyed civic prosperity, but some share 
of that liberal cultivation, which, if not imbibed in 
the home, neither school nor college ever confers. The 
scrivener was not only an amateur in music, but a com- 
poser, whose tunes, songs and airs found their way into 
the best collections of music. Both schoolmaster and 
tutor were men of mark. 


Of Milton’s boyish exercises two have been preserved. 
They are English paraphrases of two of the Davidic | 


Psalms, and were done at the age of fifteen. That they 
were thought by himself worth printing in the same 
volume with ‘“‘Comus” is the most noteworthy thing about 
them. No words are so commonplace but that they can 
be made to yield inference by a biographer. And even 
in these school exercises we think we can discern that 
the future poet was already a diligent reader of Sylvester's 
“Du Bartas,” (1605), the patriarch of Protestant poetry, 
and of Fairfax’s ‘‘ Tasso” (1600). There are other indi- 
cations that, from very early years, poetry had assumed a 
place in Milton’s mind, not merely as a juvenile pastime, 
but as an occupation of serious import. 

If Milton’s genius did not announce itself in his para- 
phrases of Psalms, it did in his impetuosity in learning, 
“which I seized with such eagerness that from the 
twelfth year of my age I scarce ever went to bed before 
midnight.” Such is his own account. And it is worth 
notice that we have here an incidental test of the trust- 
worthiness of Aubrey’s reminiscences. Aubrey’s words 
are: “‘ When he was very young he studied very hard, 
and sate up very late, commonly till twelve or one o’clock 
at night ; and his father ordered the maid to sit up for 
him.” 

He was ready for college at sixteen, not earlier than the 
usual age at that period, 


PATTISON. 

As his schoolmasters—both the Gills—were Oxford men 
it might have been expected that the young scholar would 
have been placed at Oxford. However, it was determined 

| that he should go tu Cambridge, where he was admitted a 
pensioner of Christ's, 12th of February, 1625, and com- 
menced residence in the Easter term ensuing. Perhaps 
his father feared the growing High Church, or, as it was 
then called, Arminianism, of his own university. It so 
happened, however, that the tutor to whom the young 
Milton was consigned was specially noted for Arminian 
proclivities. This was William Chappell, then Fellow of 
Christ’s, who so recommended himself to Laud by his 
party zeal, that he was advanced to be Provost of Dublin 
and Bishop of Cork. 

Milton was one of those pupils who are more likely to 
react against a tutor than to take a ply from him. A 
preaching divine—Chappell composed a treatise on the 
art of preaching—a narrow ecclesiastic of the type loved 
by Laud, was exactly the man who would drive Milton 
into opposition. But the tutor of the seventeenth century 
was not able, like the easy-going tutor of the eighteenth, 
to leave the young rebel to pursue the reading of his 
choice in his own chamber. Chappell endeavored te 
drive his pupil along the scholastic highway of exercises. 

Milton, returning to Cambridge after his Summer vaca- 
tion, eager for the acquisition of wisdom, complains that 
he ‘‘ was dragged from his studies, and compelled to em- 
ploy himself in composing some frivolous declamation ! 
Tndocile, as he confesses himself (indocilisque etas prava 
magistra fuit), he kicked against either the discipline ox 
the exercises exacted by college rules. He was punished. 
Aubrey had heard that he was flogged—a thing not im- 
possible in itself, as the ‘‘ Admonition Book ” of Emanuel 
gives an instance of corporal chastisement as late as 161i7. 
Aubrey’s statement, however, isa dubitative interlineation 
in his MS., and Milton’s age, seventeen, as well as tlic 
silence of his later detractors, who raked up everything 
which could be told to his disadvantage, concur to make 
| us hesitate to accept a fact on so slender evidence. Any- 
how, Milton was sent away from college for a time, in the 
year 1627, in consequence of something unpleasant which 
had occurred. That it was something of which he was 
not ashamed is clear, from his alluding to it himself in the 
lines written at the time. 


“Nee duri libet usque minas perferre magistr) 
Cateraque ingenio non subeunda meo,” 


And that the tutor was not considered to have been 
wholly free from blame is evident from the fact that the 
master transferred Milton from Chappell to another tutor, 
a very unusual proceeding. Whatever the nature of the 
punishment, it was not what is known as rustication ; for 
Milton did not lose a term, taking his two degrees of B.A. 
and M.A. in regular course, at the earliest date from his 
matriculation permitted by the statutes. The one out- 
break of juvenile petulance and indiscipline over, Milton's 
force of character and unusual attainments acquired him 
the esteem ef his seniors. The nickname of “ the lady of 
Ghrist’s,” given him in derision by his fellow-students, is 
an attestation of virtuous conduct. Ten years later, in 
1642, Milton takes an opportunity to “acknowledge pub 
licly, with all grateful mind, that more than ordinary re- 
spect which I found, above many of my equals, at the 
hands of those courteous and learned men, the Fellows of 
‘that college wherein I spent some years; who, at my 
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parting after I had taken two degrees, as the manner is, 
signified many ways how much better it would content 
them that I would stay ; as by many letters full of kind- 
ness and loving respect, both before that time and long 
after, I was assured of their singular good affection toward 
me.” 

Milton had been sent to college to qualify for a profes- 
sion. The Church, the first intended, he had gradually 
discovered to be incompatible. Of the law, either his 
father’s branch, or some other, he seems to have enter- 


at the age of twenty-four he returned to his father’s house, 
bringing nothing with him but his education and a silent 
purpose. 

The elder Milton now retired from busmess, with suf- 
ficient means but not with wealth. Though John was 
the eldest son, there were two other children—a brother, 
Christopher, and a sister, Anne. To have no profession, 
even a nominal one, to be above trade and below the 
status of squire or yeoman, and to come home with the 
avowed object of leading an idle life, was conduct which 
required justification. Milton felt it to be so. Inaletter 
addressed, in 1632, to some senior friend at Cambridge, 
name unknown, he thanks him for being ‘‘ a good watch- 
man to admonish that the hours of the night pass on, for 
so I call my life, as yet obscure and unserviceable to man- 
kind, and that the day with me is at hand wherein Christ 
commands all to labor.” 

“Milton has no misgivings. He knows that what he ig, 
doing with himself is the best he can do. His aim is far 
above bread-winning, and, therefore, his probation must 
belong. He destines for himself no indolent tarrying in 
the garden of Armida. His is a ‘“‘mind made and set 
He 


wholly on the accomplishment of greatest things.” 
knows that the looker-on will scarcely accept his apology 
for ‘‘being late,” that it is in order to being ‘‘ more fit.” 


Yet it is the only apology he can offer. And he is dissat- 
isfied with his own progress. ‘I am something sus- 
picious of myself, and do take notice of a certain belated- 
ness in me.” 

Of this frame of mind the record is the second sonnet, 
lines which are an inseparable part of Milton’s biography : 


How soon hath Time, the subtle thief of youth, 
Stol’n on his wing my three-and-twentieth year! 
My hasting days fly on with full career, 

But my late Spring no bud or blossom shew’th. 

Perhaps my semblance might deceive the truth 
That I to manhood am arrived so near, 

And inward ripeness doth much less appear, 

That some more timely-happy spirits endu’th. 

Yet, be it less or more, or soon or slow, 

It shall be still in strictest measuro even, 
To that same lot, however mean or high, 

foward which Time leads me, and the will of ITeaven. 

All is, if I have grace to use it s0, 
As ever in my great Taskmaster'’s eye. 


With aspirations thus vast, though unformed, with “‘am- 
plitude of mind to greatest deeds,” Milton retired to his 
father’s house in the country. Five more years of self- 
education, added to the seven years of academical resi- 
dence, were not too much for the meditation of projects 
such as Milton was already conceiving. Years many more 
than twelve, filled with great events and distracting in- 
terests, were to pass over before the body and shape of 
“Paradise Lost” was given to these imaginings. 

The country retirement in which the elder Milton had 
fixed himself was the little village of Horton, situated in 
that southernmost angle of the County of Buckingham, 
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it was the London of Charles I., with its population of 
some 800,000 only ; before coaches and macadamized 
roads ; while the Colne, which flows through the village, 
was still a river, and not the kennel of a paper-mill. 
There was no lack of water and wood, meadow and pas- 
ture, closes and open field, with the regal towers of 
Windsor ‘‘bosom’d high in tufted trees,” to erown the 
landscape. Unbroken leisure, solitude, tranquillity of 
mind, surrounded by the thickets and woods, which Pliny 


| thought indispensable to poetical meditation (Epist.9, 10), 
tained a thought, but to have speedily dismissed it. So | 


no poet’s career was ever commenced under more favor- 
able auspices. The youth of Milton stands in strong 
contrast with the misery, turmoil, chance medley, struggle 
with poverty, or abandonment to dissipation, which 
blighted the early years of so many of our men of letters. 

From a very early period Milton had taken poetry to be 
his vocation, in the most solemn and earnest mood. The 
idea of this devotion was the shaping idea of his life. It 
was, indeed, a bent of nature, with roots drawing from 
deeper strata of character than any act of reasoned will, 
which kept him out of the profession, and now fixed him, 
a seeming idler, but really hard at work, in his father’s 
house at Horton. The intimation which he had given of 
his purpose in the sonnet above quoted had become, in 
1641, ‘‘an inward prompting which grows daily upon me, 
that by labor and intent study, which I take to be my 
portion in this life, joined with the strong propensity of 
nature, I might, perhaps, leave something so written to 
after times as they should not willingly let it die.” 

What the ultimate form of his poetic utterance shall be, 
he is in no hurry to decide. He will be “long choosing,” 
and quite content to be “‘ beginning late.” All his care at 
present is to qualify himself for the lofty function to 
which he aspires. No lawyer, physician, statesman, ever 
labored to fit himself for his profession harder than 
Milton strove to qualify himself for his vocation of poet. 
Verse-making is, to the wits, a game of ingenuity; to 
Milton it is a prophetic office, toward which the will of 
heaven leads him. The creation he contemplates will not 
flow from him as the stanzas of the “Gerusalemme ” did 
from Tasso at twenty-one. Before he can make a poem, 
Milton will make himself. ‘‘I was confirmed in this 
opinion, that he who would not be frustrated of his hope 
to write well hereafter in laudable things ought himself to 
be a true poem. . . . not presuming to sing high praises 
of heroic men or famous cities, wyless he have in himself 
the experience and practice of all that which is praise- 
worthy.” 

T have called this pericd, 1632-39, one of prenaration, 
and not of production. But though the first volume of 
poems printed by Milton did not appear till 1645, the most 
considerable part of its contents was written during the 
period included in the present chapter. 

The fame of the author of ‘‘ Paradise Lost” has over- 
shadowed that of the author of ‘L’Allegro,” “Il Pense- 
roso,” and ‘‘ Lycidas.”’ Yet had‘‘ Paradise Lost” never been 
written, these three poems, with ‘‘Comus,” would have 
sufficed to place their author in a class apart, and above 
all those who had used the English language for poetical 
purposes before him. 

It is incumbent on Milton’s biographer to relate the cir- 
cumstances of the composition of ‘‘ Comus,” as it is an in- 
cident in the life of the poet. 

Milton’s musical tastes had brought him the acquaint- 
ance of Henry Lawes, at that time the most celebrated 
composer in England. When the Earl of Bridgewater 
would give an entertainment at Ludlow Castle to cclebrate 


which insinuates itself between Berks and Middlesex. | his entry upon his office as President of Walcs and the 
Though London was only about seventeen miles distant, | Marches, it was to Lawes that application was made te 
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furnish the music. Lawes, as naturally, applied to his 
young poetical acquaintance Milton to write the words. 
The entertainment was to be of that sort which was fash- 
ionable at court, and was called a Mask. 

In that brilliant period of court life which was inaugu- 
rated by Elizabeth and put an end to by the Civil War, a 
Mask was a frequent and favorite amusement. It was an 
exhibition in which pageantry and music predominated, 
but in which dialogue was introduced as accompaniment 
or explanation. 

It was a strange caprice of fortune that made the future 
poet of the Puritan epic the last composer of a cavalier 
mask. The slight plot, or story, of ‘‘Comus” was proba- 
bly suggested to Milton by his recollection of George 
Peele’s ‘Old 
Wives’ Tale,” 
which he 
may have 
scen on the 
stage. 

The _ per- 
sBonage of 
**Comus” 
was borrowed 
from a Latin 
extravaganza 
by a Dutch 
professor, 
whose ‘*Co- 
mus” was 
reprinted at 
Oxford in 
1634, the 
very year in 
which Milton 
wrote 
** Mask.” 

The 50- 
ealled tradi- 
tion collected 
by Oldys, of 
the young 
Egertons, 
who acted in 
“Comus,” 
having lost 
themselves 
in Haywood 
Forest on 
their way to 
Ludlow, ob- 
viously grew 
out of Mil- 
ton’s poem. 

However casual the suggestion, or unpromising the occa- 
sion, Milton worked out of it a strain of poetry such as 
had never been heard in England before. If any reader 
wishes to realize the immense step upon what had gone 


his 


before him, which was now made by a young man of | 


twenty-seven, it would be worth his while to turn over 
some of the most celebrated of the masks of the Jacobean 
period. 

We have no information how “Comus” was received 
when represented at Ludlow, but it found a public of 
readers. For Lawes, who had the MS. in his hands, was 
s0 importuned for copies that, in 1637, he caused an edi- 
tion to be printed off. Not surreptitiously, for though 
Lawes does not say, in the dedication to Lord Brack- 
dey, that be had the author’s leave to print, we are sure that 


JOHN MILTON, 
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On the title-page of this 


he had it, only from the motto. 
edition (1637) is the line : 


*Eheu! quid volui misero mihi! floribus austrum 
Perditus ad 


The words are Virgil’s, but the appropriation of them, 
and their application in this ‘‘second intention,” is too 
exquisite to have been made by any but Milton. 

To the poems of the Horton period belong also the two 
pieces “ L’Allegro” and ‘Il Penseroso,” and ‘‘ Lycidas.” 
He was probably in the early stage of acquiring the lan- 
guage, when he superscribed the two first poems with 
their Italian titles. Tor there is no such word as ‘ Pense- 
roso,” the adjective formed from ‘‘ Pensiers ” being ‘ pen- 
sieroso.”’ 
Even had the 
word been 
written cor- 
rectly, its 
signification 
is not that 
which Milton 
intended— 
viz., thought- 
ful, or con- 
tem p lative, 
but anxious, 
full of cares, 
carking. 

The rapid 
purification 
of Milton’s 
taste will be 
best _ per- 
ceived by 
comparing 
TT, Allegro ” 
and ‘‘I] Pen- 
seroso” of 
uncertain 
date, but 
written after 
1632, with the 
‘**Ode on the 
Nativity,” 
written 1629. 
The Ode, 
notwith- 
standing its 
foretaste of 
Milton's 
grandeur, 
abounds in 
frigid con- 
ceits, from which the two later pieces are free. The Ode 
is frosty, as written in Winter, within the four walls 
of a college chamber. The two idyls breathe the free air 
of Spring and Summer, and of the fields round Horton. 
They are thoroughly naturalistic ; the choicest expression 
our language has yet found of the fresh charm of country 
life, not as that life is lived by the peasant, but as it is felt by 
a young and lettered student, issuing at early dawn, or at 
sunset, into the fields from his chamber and his books. 
Allrural sights and sounds and smells are here blended in 
that ineffable combination, which once or twice, perhaps, 
in our lives has saluted our young senses before their per- 
ceptions were blunted by alcohol, by lust, or ambition, oF 
diluted by the social distractions of great cities. 

These two short idyls are marked by a gladsome 
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spontaneity which never came to Milton again. The deli- | 


cate fancy and feeling which play about ‘* L’Allegro” and 
‘Tl Penseroso ” never reappear, and form a strong con- 
trast to the austere imaginings of his later poetical period. 
These two poems have the freedom and frolic, the natural 
erace of movement, the improvisation, of the best Eliza- 
bethan examples, while both thoughts and words are under 
a strict economy unknown to the diffuse exuberance of the 
Spenserians. 

In “ Lycidas ” (1637) we have reached the high-water 
mark of English Poesy and of Milton’s own production. 

Like the “‘ L’Allegro” and “ Tl Penseroso,” ‘‘ Lycidas ” 
is laid out on the lines of the accepted pastoral fiction ; 
like them it offers exquisite touches of idealized rural 
life. But “ Lycidas ”” opens up a deeper vein of feeling, a 
patriot passion so vehement and dangerous, that, like 
that which stirred the Hebrew prophet, it is compelled to 
vail itself from power, or from sympathy, in utterance 
made purposely enigmatical. The passage which begins 
‘Last came and last did go,” raises in us a thrill of 
awe-struck expectation which I can only compare with 
that excited by the Cassandra of Aischylus’s ‘‘ Agamem- 
non.” For the reader to feel this, he must have present 
in memory the circumstances of England in 1637, He 
must place himself as far as possible in the situation of a 
contemporary. 

The study of Milton’s poetry compels the study of his 
time ; and Professor Masson’s six volumes are not too 
much to enable us to understand that there were real 
causes for the intense passion which glows underneath the 
poets words—a passion which unexplained would be 
thought to be intrusive. 

The fanaticism of the covenanter and the sad grace of 
Petrarch seem to meet in Milton’s monody. Yet these 
opposites, instead of neutralizing each other, are blended 
into one harmonious whole by the presiding, but invisible, 
genius of the poet. 

“For we were nurs’d upon the self-same hill.” 


Here is the sweet mournfulness of the Spenserian time, 
upon whose joys death is the only intruder. Pass on- 
ward a little, and you are in presence of the tremendous 


* Two-handed engine at the door,” 


the terror of which is enhanced by its obscurity. We 
are very sure that the avenger is there, though we know 
not who he is. In these thirty lines we have the prelud- 
ing mutterings of the storm which was to sweep’ away 
mask and revel and song, to inhibit the drama, and sup- 
press poetry. In the earlier poems Milton’s muse has 
sung in the tones of the age that is passing away; the 
poet is, except in his austere chastity, a cavalier. Though 
even in *L’Allegro” Dr. Johnson truly detects “ some 
melancholy in his mirth.” ‘ In *‘ Lycidas,” fora moment, 
the tones of both ages, the past and the coming, are com- 
bined, and then Milton leaves behind him for ever the 
golden age, and one-half of his poctie genius, 
fulfilled the promise with which “ L 


He never 
yeidas * concludes : 
To-morrow to fresh woods and pastures new.” 
Before 1632 Milton had begun to learn Italian. His 
mind, just then open on ail sides to impressions from 
books, was peculiarly attracted by Italian poetry. The 
language grew to be loved forits own sake. Saturated 
as he was with Dante and Petrarch, Tasso and Ariosto, 
the desire arose to let the ear drink in the music of Tuscan 
speech. 

In April, 1637, Milton’s mother had died; but his 
younger brother, Christopher, had come to live, with his 
wife, in the paternal home at Horton. Milton, the father, 


er 


was not unwilling that his son should have his foreign 
tour, as a part of that elaborate education by which he 
was qualifying himself for his doubtful vocation. The 
cost was not to stand in the way, considerable as it must 
have been. Howell’s estimate, in his ‘‘ Instructions for 
Forreine Travel,” 1642, was £300 a year for the tourist 
himself, and £50 for his man, a sum equal to about £1,000 
at present. 

Milton arrived in Paris April or May, 1638. It was 
August before he reached Florence, by way of Nice and 
Genoa, and in Florence he spent the two months which 
we now consider the most impossible there, the months 
of August and September. Nor did he find, as he would 
find now, the city deserted by the natives. We hear 
nothing of Milton’s impressions of the place, but of the 
men whom he met there he retained always a lively and 
affectionate remembrance. The learned and polite Floren- 
tines had not fled to the hills from the stifling heat and 
blinding glare of the Lung’ Arno, but seem to have carried 
on their literary meetings in defiance of climate. This 
was the age of academies—an institution, Milton says, 
‘of most praisworthy effect, both for the cultivation of 
polite letters and the keeping up of friendships.” Florence 
had five or six such societies, the Florentine, the Della 
Crusea, the Svogliati, the Apotisti, ete. 

Milton was introduced at the meetings of the academies ; 
his presence is recorded on two occasions, of which the 
latest is the 16th of September at the Svogliati. He paid 
his seot by reciting from memory some of his youthful 
Latin verses, hexameters, ‘‘molto erudite,” says the 


| minute-book of the sitting, and others, which ‘I shifted, 


in the searcity of books and conveniences, to patch up.” 
He obtained much credit by those exercises, which, 
indeed, deserved it by comparison. He ventured upon 
the perilous experiment of offering some compositions in 
Italian, which the fastidious Tuscan ear at least professed 


| to include in those *‘ encomiums which the Italian is not 


forward to bestow on men of this side the Alps.” 

As soon as the season allowed of it, Milton set forward 
to Rome, taking what was then the usual way by Siena. 
At Rome he spent two months, occupying himself partly 
with seeing the antiquities, and partly with cultivating 
the acquaintance of natives, and some of the many 
foreigners resident in the Eternal City. But though he 
received much civility, we do not find that he met with 
the sympathy which endeared to him his Tuscan friends. 

It was at a concert at the Barberini palace that Milton 
heard Leonora Baroni sing. His three Latin epigrams 
addressed to this lady, the first singer of Italy, or of the 
world at that time, testify to the enthusiasm she excited 
in the musical soul of Milton. 

Nor are these three epigrams the only homage which 
Milton paid to Italian beauty. The susceptible poet, who 
in the sunless north would fain have ‘‘ sported with the 
tangles of Nezra’s hair,” could not behold Newra herself 
and the flashing splendor of her eye, unmoved. Milton 
proclaims (Defensio Secunda) that in all his foreign tour 
he had lived clear from all that is disgraceful. But tho 
pudicity of his behavior and language covers a soul tremu- 


| lous with emotion, whose passion was intensified by the 
; 


discipline of a chaste intention. Five Italian pieces 
among his poems are to the address of another lady, whose 
“majestic movements and love-darting dark brow ” had 
subdued him. The charm lay in the novelty of this style 
of beauty to one who came from the land of the ‘‘ vermeil- 
tinctur’d cheek” (‘‘Comus’’) and the ‘golden nets of 
hair” (£7. i. 60). No clew has been discovered to the 
name of this divinity, or to the occasion on which Milton 
saw her. 
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At the end of November he went on to Naples. 

The time was now at hand when the latter passion, the 
noble rage of freedom, was to suppress the more delicate 
flower of poetic imagination. Milton’s original scheme 
had included Sicily and Greece. The serious aspect of 
affairs at home compelled him to renounce his project. 
“T consider it dishonorable to be enjoying myself at my 
ease in foreign lands while my countrymen were striking 
a blow for freedom.” He retraced his steps leisurely 
enough, however, making a halt of two months in Rome, 
and again one of two months in Florence. 

The most noteworthy incident of his second Florentine 
residence is his interview with Galileo. He had been un- 
able to see the veteran martyr of science on his first visit. 
For though Galileo was at that time living within the 
walls, he was not allowed either to set foot outside or to 
receive Visits from non-Catholies. In the Spring of 1639, 
however, he was allowed to go back to his villa at Gioiello, 
near Arcetri, and Milton obtained admission to him, old, 
frail and blind, but in full possession of his mental fac- 
ulty. There is observable in Milton, as Mr. Masson sug- 
gests, a prophetic fascination of the fancy on the subject 
of blindness. And the deep impression left by this sight 
of ‘the Tuscan artist” is evidenced by the feeling with 
which Galileo’s name and achievements are imbedded in 
“Paradise Lost.” 

From Florence, Milton crossed the Apennines by Bo- 
logna and Ferrara to Venice. From this port he shipped 
for England the books he had collected during his tour, 
hooks curious and rare as they seemed to Phillips, and 
among them a chest or two of choice music-books. The 
month of April was spent at Venice, and bidding farewell 
to the beloved land he would never visit again, Milton 
passed the Alps to Geneva. 


No Englishman’s foreign pilgrimage was complete with- 
out touching at this marvelous capital of the Reformed 
faith, which, with almost no resources, had successfully 


braved the whole might of the Catholic reaction. The 
only record of Milton’s stay at Geneva is the album of a 
Neapolitan refugee, to which Milton contributed his auto- | 
graph, under date 10th June, 1639, with the following | 
quotations— 
“Tf virtue feeble were 
Heaven itself would stoop to her.” 
(From ‘* Comus,”) 
“Celum non animum muto, dum trans mare curro.” 
(From “ Horace.”’) 


Milton was back in England in August, 1639. He had 
been absent a year and three months, during which space 
of time the aspect of public aflairs, which had been per- 
plexed and gloomy when he left, had been growing still 
more ominous of a coming storm. The issues of the con- 
troversy were so pervasive, that it was almost impossible 
for any educated man who understood them not to range 


| and the Powell families as far back as 1627, 


himself on a side. Yet Milton, though he had broken off 
his projected tour in consequence, did not rush into the 
fray on his return. He resumed his retired and studious 
life, “with no small delight, cheerfully leaving,” as he 
says, ‘‘ the event of public affairs first to God, and then to 
those in whom the people had committed that task.” 

He did not return to Horton, but took lodgings in 
London, in the house of Russel, a tailor, in St. Bride’s 
Churehyard, at the city end of Fleet Street, on the site of 
what is now Farringdon Street. There is no attempt on 
the part of Milton to take up a profession, not even for 
the sake of appearances. The elder Milton was content 
to provide the son, of whom he was proud, with the 
means of prosecuting his eccentric scheme of life, to con- 
tinue 


Milton had taken in hand the education of his two 
nephews, John and Edward Phillips, sons of his only 
sister Anne. Anne was a few years older than her brother 
John. Her first husband, Edward Phillips, had died in 
1631, and the widow had given her two sons a stepfather 
in one Thomas Agar, who was in the Clerk of the Crown’s 
office. Milton, on settling in London, in 1639, had at 
once taken his younger nephew John to live with him. 
When, in 1640, he removed to Aldersgate, the elder, 
Edward, also came under his roof. 

If it was affection for his sister which first moved Milton 
to undertake the tuition of her sons, he soon developed a 
taste for the occupation. In 1643 he began to receive into 
his house other pupils, but only, says Phillips (who is 
solicitous that his uncle should not be thought to have 
kept a school), ‘‘the sons of some gentlemen that were 
his intimate friénds.” He threw into his lessons the same 
energy which he carried into everything else. In his 
eagerness to find a place for everything that could be 
learnt, there could have been few hours in the day which 
were not invaded by teaching. He had exchanged the 
contemplative leisure of Horton for a busy life, in which 
no hour but had its calls. Even on Sundays there were 
lessons in the Greek Testament and dictations of a system 
of Divinity in Latin. His pamphlets of this period 
betray, in their want of measure and equilibrium, even in 
their heated style and passion-fiushed language, the life at 
high pressure which their author was leading. 

In the early part of the Summer of 1643, Milton took, a 
sudden journey into the country, ‘“‘ nobody about him cer- 
tainly knowing the reason, or that it was any more than a 
journey of recreation.” He was absent about a month, and 
when he returned he brought back a wife with him. Nor 
was the bride alone. She was attended ‘ by some few of 
her nearest relations,’ and there was feasting and celebra- 
tion of the nuptials in the house in Aldersgate Street. 

The bride’s name was Mary, eldest daughter of Richard 
Powell, Esq., of Forest Hill, J. P. for the County of Ox- 
ford. Forest Hill is a village and parish about five miles 
from Oxford, on the Thame road, where Mr. Powell had a 
house. 

There had been many transactions between the Milton 
In paying a 
visit to that neighborhood, Milton was both returning to 
the district which had been the home of all the Miltons, 
and renewing an old acquaintance with the Powell family. 
Mr. Powell, though in receipt of agair income for a country 
gentleman—£300 a year of that day may be roughly valued 
at £1,000 of our day—and his wife had brought him 
£3,000, could not live within his means. His children 
were numerous, and belonging as he did to the cavalier 
party, his house was conducted with the careless hospi- 
tality of a royalist gentleman. 

Twenty years before he had begun borrowing, and 
among other persons had had recourse to the prosperous 
and saving scrivencr of Bread Street. He was already 
mortgaged to the Miltons, father and sons, more deeply 
than his estate had any prospect of paying, which was per- 
haps the reason why he found no difficulty in promising a 
portion of £1,000 with his daughter. Milton, with a 
poet’s want of caution, or indifference to money, and with 
a lofty masculine disregard of the temper and character of 
the girl he asked to share his life, came home with his 
bride in triumph, and held feasting in celebration of his 
hasty and ill-considered choice. 
sorrows to him. 

Hitherto, up to his thirty-“fth year, independent master 
of leisure and the delights of literature, his years had 
passed without a check or a shadow. From this day 


It was a beginning of 


forward domestic misery, the importunities of business, the 
clamor of controversy, crowned by the crushing calamity 
of blindness, were to be his portion for more than thirty 
years, Singularamong poets in the serene fortune of the 


first half of 
life, in the 
second half 
his piteous 
fate was to 
take rank in 
wretchedne ss 
with that of 
his masters, 
Dante 
Tasso. 
The 
grapher, 
quainted with 
the event, has 
no difficulty 
in predicting 
it, and in say- 
ing at this 
point in his 
story that 
Milton might 
have known 
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nections, to have taken to wife a daughter of a cavalier 
house, to have brought her from a roystering home, fre- 
quented by the dissolute officers of the Oxford garrison, 
to the spare diet and philosophical retirement of a 
recluse student, and to have looked for sympathy and re- 
sponse for his speculations from an uneducated and friv- 
olous girl. 

Love has blinded, and will continue fo blind, the wisest 
men to calculations as easy and as certain as these. 
hiilton, in whose soul Puritan austerity was as yet only 
contending with the more genial currents of humanity, 
had a far greater than average susceptibility to the charm 
of woman. Even at the later date of ‘‘Paradise Lost,” 
voluptuous thoughts, as Mr. Hallam has observed, are not 
uncongenial to him. And at an earlier age his poems, can- 
didly pure from the lascivious innuendoes of his contem- 
poraries, have preserved the record of the rapid impression 
of the momentery passage of beauty upon his susceptible 
mind. 

Once, at twenty, he was set all on flame by the casual 
meeting, in one of his walks in the suburbs of London, 
with a damsel whom he never saw again. Again, sonnets 
IIT. to V. tell how he fell before the new type of foreign 
beauty which crossed his path at Bologna. Asimilar sur- 
prise of his fancy at the expense of his judgment seems to 
have happened on the present occasion of his visit to Shot- 
over. 

There is no evidence that Mary Powell was handsome, 


and we may be sure that it would have been mentioned if | 


she had been. 


her 


But she had youth, and country freshness ; 
*‘unliveliness and natural sloth unfit for conversa- 
tion” passed as ‘‘ the bashful muteness of a virgin”; and 


if a doubt intruded that he was being too hasty, Milton | 


may have thought that a girl of seventeen could be molded 
at pleasure. He was too soon undeceived. His dream 
of married happiness barely lasted out the honeymoon. 
He found that he had mated himself to a clod of earth, 
who not only was not now, but had not the capacity of 
becoming a helpmeet for him. 
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And 


But however keenly he felt and regretted the precipi- 
tancy which had yoked him for life to ‘‘a mute and spirit- 
less mate,” the breach did not come from his side. The girl 
herself conceived an equal repugnance to the husband she 
had thoughtlessly accepted, probably on the strength of 
his good looks, which was all of Milton that she was capa- 
ble of appreciating. 

A young bride, taken suddenly from the freedom of a 
jovial and an undisciplined home, rendered more lax by 
civil confusion and easy intercourse with the officers of the 
royalist garrison, and committed to the sole society of a 
stranger, and that stranger possessing the rights of a hus- 
band, and expecting much from all who lived with him, 
may not naturally have been seized with panic terror, ani 
wished herself home again. The young Mrs. Milton not 
only wished it, but incited her family to write and beg that 
she might be allowed to go home to stay the remainder of 
the Summer. The request to quit her husband at the en 
of the first month was so unreasonable that the parents 
would scarcely have made it if they had not suspected 
some profound cause of estrangement. Nor could Milton 
have consented, as he did, to so extreme a remedy, unless 
he had felt that the case required no less, and that her 


| mother’s advice and influence were the most available 


means of awakening his wife to a sense of her duty. Mil- 
ton’s consent was therefore given. 

Mary Milton went to Forest Hill in July, but on the 
understanding that she was to come back at Michaelmas, 
When the appointed time came, she did not appear. 
Milton wrote for her to come. No answer. Several other 
letters met the same fate. At last he dispatched a foot 


messenger to Forest Hill desiring her return. The mes- 


| senger came back only to report that he had been ‘‘ dis- 


missed with some sort of contempt.” It was evident that 
Mary Milton’s family had espoused her cause as against 
her husband. 

Milton, living at a time when controversy turned awe y 
from details, and sought to dig down to the roots of every 
question, instead of urging the hardships of his own case, 
set to consider 
the institution 
of marriage 
in itself. He 
published a 
pamphletwith 
the title, ‘‘ The 
Doctrine and 
Discipline of 
Divoree,” at 
first anony- 


mously, but 
putting his 
name to a 
second edi- 
tion, much 
enlarged. He 
further rein- 
forced this 
argument in 


chief with 
three supple- 
mentary 
pamphlets, 
partly in an- 
swer to oppo- 
nents and objectors ; for there was no lack of opposition, 
indeed of outcry loud and fierce. 

But though all mention of his own case is studiously 
avoided by Milton, his pamphlet, when read by the light 
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of Phillips’s brief narrative, does seem to give some assist- Other explanations are not wanting, and the pamphlet 
ance in apprehending the circumstances of this obscure | suggests several grounds of a personal nature, and though 
passage of the poet's life. According to Phillips’s narra- | he gives directly no intimation of any individual interest, 
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tive, the pamphlet was engendered by Milton’s indigna- yet his argument throughout glows with a white heat of 
tion at his wife’s contemptuous treatment of him, in concealed emotion, such as could only be stirred by the 
refusing to keep the engagement to return at Michaelmas. | sting of some personal and present misery. 

But this does not seem sufficient to account for the depth | Milton was not very well pleased to find that the Par- 
of feeling evinced, liament had no ear for the bitter cry of distress wrung 
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from their ardent admirerand stanch adherent. Accord- | 


ingly, in 1645, in dedicating the last of the divorce pam- 
phlets, which he entitled ‘* Tetrachordon,” to the Parlia- 
ment, he concluded with a threat, “If the law make not 
a timely provision, let the law, as reason is, bear the cen- 
sure of the consequences.” 

This threat he was prepared to put in execution, and 
did, in 1645, as Phillips tell us, contemplate a union, 
which could not have been a marriage, with another 
woman. He was able at this time to find some part of 
that solace of conversation which his wife failed to give 
him, among his female acquaintance. 
him at home in the house of one of the Parliamentary 
women, the Lady Margaret Ley, a lady ‘of great wit and 
ingenuity,” the ‘‘ honored Margaret” of Sonnet X. But 


nt 


the Lady Margaret was a married woman, being the wife | 


of a Captain Hobson, a “ very accomplished gentleman,” 
of the Isle of Wight. The young lady who was the 
object of his attentions, and who, if she were the “ vir- 


tnous young lady ” of Sonnet TX., was “in the prime of | 


earliest youth,” was a daughter of a Dr. Davis, of whom 
nothing else is now known. She is described by Phillips, 
who may have seen her, as a very handsome and witty 
gentlewoman. 
opinion, Miss Davis was not. And so the suit hung, 
when all schemes of the kind were put an end to by the 
unexpected submission of Mary Powell. 

Since October, 1643, when Milton's messenger had been 


dismissed from Forest Hill, the face of the civil struggle | 
The Presbyterian army had been replaced | 


was changed. 
by that of the Independents, and the immediate conse- 
quence had been the decline of the royal cause, consum- 
mated by its total ruin on the day of Naseby, in June, 
1645. Oxford was closely invested, Forest Hill occupied 
by the besiegers, and the Powell family compelled to take 
refuge within the lines of the city. Financial bankruptcy, 
too, had overtaken the Powells. 


designs in regard to Miss Davis, wrought a change in the 
views of the Powell family. 

By the triumph of the Independents, Mr. Milton was 
become aman of consideration, and might be useful as a 
protector. They concluded that the best thing they could 
do was to seek a reconciliation. There were not wanting 
friends of Milton’s, also, some perhaps divining his secret 
discontent, who thought that such reconciliation would 


be better for him, too, than periling his happiness upon | 


the experiment of an illegal connection. A conspiracy of 
the friends of both parties contrived to introduce Mary 
Powell into a house where Milton often visited in St. 
Martin’s-le-Grand. She was secreted ia an 


an occasion when Milton was 


adjoining 


room, on known to be 


coming, and he was surprised by seeing her suddenly 
brought in, throw herself on her knees, and ask to be for- 
given. 

The poor young thing, now two years older and wiser, 
but still only nineteen, pleaded, truly or falsely, that her 
mother ‘‘had been all along the chief promoter of her | 


frowardness.” Milton, with a ‘‘ noble leonine clemency ” 
which became him, cared not for excuses for the past. It 
was enough that she was come back, and was willing to 
live with him as his wife. He received her at once, and 
not only her, but on the surrender of Oxford, in June, 
1646, and the sequestration of Forest Hill, took in the 
whole family of Powells, including the mother-in-law, 
whose influence with her daughter might even again 
trouble his peace. 

The garden-house in Aldersgate Street had before been 
found too small for the pupils who were being now pressed 


Especially we find | 


Though Milton was ready to brave public | 


These influences, rather | 
than any rumors which may have reached them of Milton’s | 
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upon Milton. Tt was to a larger house in Barbican, a side 
street leading out of Aldersgate, that he brought the 
Powells and Mary Milton. Milton probably abated his 
exactions on the point of companionship, and learned to 
he content with her acquiescence in the duties of a wife, 
In July, 1646, she became a mother, and bore in all four 
children ; of these, three, all daughters, lived to grow up. 
Mary Milton herself died in giving birth to the fourth 
child in the Summer of 1652. She was only twenty-six, 
and had been married to Milton nine years. 

We have now seen Milton engaged in teaching anil 
writing on education, involved in domestic unhappiness, 
and speculating on the obligations of marriage. But 
neither of these topics formed the principal occupation of 
his mind during these years. He had renounced a cher- 
ished scheme of travel because his countrymen were en- 
gaged at home in contending for their liberties, and it 
could not be that the gradually intensified stages of that 
struggle engrossed his interest and claimed his participa- 
tion. 

His twenty years pamphlet warfare may be presented 
by his biographer as the expression of the Puritanic 
Milton, who shall have been driven back upon his sup- 
pressed instincts as a poet by the ruin of his political 
hopes. A study of the pamphlets will show that the 
poet is all there, indeed, only too openly for influence on 
opinion, and that the blighted hope of the patriot lends a 
secret pathos to ‘‘ Paradise Lost” and ‘Samson Ago- 
nistes,”” 

Putting Bacon aside, the condensed force and poignant 
brevity of whose aphoristic wisdom has no parallel in 
English, there is no other prosaist who possesses anything 
like Milton’s command over the resources of our lan- 
Milton cannot match the musical harmony and 
exactly balanced periods of his predecessor, Hooker. Ho 
is without the power of varied illustration, and aceumula- 
tion of ornamental circumstance, possessed by his con- 
temporary, Jeremy Taylor (1613-1667). But neither of 
these great writers impresses the reader with a sense of 
unlimited power such as we feel to reside in Milton. Vast 
as is the wealth of magnificent words which he flings with 
both hands carelessly upon the page, we feel that there is 


guage. 


| still much more in reserve. 


The words in Milton’s poems have been counted, and it 
appears that he employs 8,000, while Shakespeare’s plays 
and poems yield about 15,000. From this it might be in 
ferred that the Miltonic vocabulary is only half as rich as 
that of Shakespeare. But no inference can be founded 
upon the absolute number of words used by any writer. 
We must know, not the total of different words, but the 
proportion of different words to the whole of any writer's 
Now to furnish a list of 100 different words the 
English Bible requires 531 common words, Shakespeare 
164, Milton 135 only. This computation is founded on 
the poems; it would be curious to have the same test 
tried upon the prose writings, though no such test can be 
as trustworthy as the educated ear of a listener to a con 
tinued reading. 

It is no part of a succinct biography, such as the pres 
ent, to furnish an account in detail of the various contro 
versies of the time, as Milton engaged in them. The 
reader will doubtless be content with the bare indication 
of the subjects on which he wrote. The whole number of 
Milton's political pamphlets is twenty-five. Of these, 
twenty-one are written in English, and four in Latin. Of 
the ‘** Tractate of Education” and the four divorce pamph- 
lets something has been already said. Of the remaining 
twenty, nine, or nearly half, relate to church government, 
or ecclesiastical affairs ; eight treat of the various crises of 


words. 
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the civil strife ; and two are personal vindications of him- 
self against one of his antagonists. There remains one 
tract of which the subject is of a more general and perma- 
nent nature, the best known of all the series ‘‘ Areopagi- 
tica: A Speech for the Liberty of unlicensed Printing, to 
the Parliament of England.” The whole series of twenty- 
five extends over a period of somewhat less than twenty 
the earliest, viz., ‘‘Of Reformation touching 
Church Discipline in England, and the Causes that hith- 
erto have hindered it,” having been published in 1641 ; 
the latest, entitled ‘‘ A ready and easy way to Establish a 
free Commonwealth,” coming out in March, 1660, after 
the torrent of royalism had set in, which was to sweep 
away the men and the cause to which Milton had devoted 
himself, Milton’s pen thus accompanied the whole of the 
Puritan revolution from the modest constitutional opposi- 
tion in which it commenced, through its unexpected 
triumph, to its crushing overthrow by the royalist and 
clerical reaction. 

In September, 1645, Milton left the garden-house in 
Aldersgate, for a larger house in Barbican, in the same 
neighborhood, but a little further from the city gate, i.e., 
more in the country. The larger house was, perhaps, 
required for the accommodation of his pupils, but it 
served to shelter his wife’s family, when they were thrown 
upon the world by the surrender of Oxford, in June, 
1646. In this Barbican house Mr. Powell died at the end 
of that year. Milton had been promised with his wife a 
portion of £1,000; but Mr. Powell’s affairs had long been 
in a very embarrassed condition, and now, by the conse- 
quences of delinquency, that condition had become one of 
absolute ruin. 

The upshot of the whole transaction is that, in satisfac- 
tion of his claim of £1,500 (£1,000 his wife’s dower, £500 
an old loan of 1627), Milton came into possession of some 
property at Wheatley. This property, consisting of the 
tithes of Wheatley, certain cottages, and three and a half 
yard lands, had in the time ofthe disturbances produced 
only £40 a year. But as the value of all property im- 
proved when the civil war came to an end, Milton found 
the whole could now be let for £80. But then out of this 
he had to pay Mr. Powell's composition, reduced to £130 
on Milton’s petition, and the widow's jointure, computed 
at £26 13s. 4d. per annum. What of income remained 


vears 5; 


after these disbursements he might apply toward repay- 


ing himself the old loan of 1627. This was all Milton ever 
saw of the £1,000 which Mr. Powell, with the high-flying 
magnificence of a cavalier who knew he was ruined, had 
promised as his daughter’s portion. 


After the death of his father, being now more at ease in | 


his cireumstances, Milton gave up taking pupils, and 
quitted the large house in Barbican for a smaller in High 
Holborn, opening backward into Lincoln’s-Inn-Fields. 
This removal was about Michaelmas, 1647. 

During this period, 1639-1649, while his interests were 
engaged by the all-absorbing events of the civil strife, he 
wrote no poetry, or none deserving the name. All artists 
have intervals of non-productiveness, usually caused by 
exhaustion. This was not Milton’s case. His genius was 
not his master, nor could it pass, like that of Leonardo da 
Vinci, unmoved through the most tragic scenes. He de- 
liberately suspended it at the call of what he believed to 
be duty to his country. 

Yet all the while that he was thus unfaithful in practice 
to his art, it was poetry that possessed his real affections, 
and the reputation of a poet which formed his ambition. 
It was a temporary separation, and not a divorcee, which 
he designed. In each successive pamphlet he reiterates 
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soon as liberty shall be consolidated in the realm. Mean- 
while, as an earnest of what should be hereafter, he per- 
mitted the publication of a collection of his early poems. 

This little volume of some 200 pages, rude in execution 
as it is, ranks among the highest prizes of the book-col- 
lector, very few copies being exant, and those mostly in 
public libraries, 

The Crown having fallen on January 30th, 1649, and the 
House of Lords, by the vote of February 6th, following, 
the sovereign power of England was for the moment in 
the hands of that fragment of the Long Parliament which 
remained after the various purges and expulsions to which 
it had been subjected. 

The real centre of power was the Council of State, a 
body of forty-one members, nominated for a period of 
twelve months, according to a plan of constitution devised 
by the army leaders. In the hands of this republican 
Council was concentrated a combination of power such as 
had never been wielded by any English monarch. 

The Council of State contained most of the notable 
statesmen of the Parliamentary party, and had before it a 
vast task in reorganizing the administration of England, 
in the conduct of an actual war in Ireland, a possible war 
in Scotland, and in the maintenance of the honor of the 
republic in its relations with foreign princes. 

The Council of State prepared the business for its con- 
sideration through special committees for special depart- 
ments of the publie service. The Committee for Foreign 
Affairs consisted of Whitelocke, Vane, Lord Lile, Lord 
Denbig, Mr. Martin, Mr. Lisle. A secretary was required 
to translate dispatches, both those which were sent out 
and those which were received. Nothing seems more 
natural than that the author of the ‘‘ Tenure of Kings and 
Magistrates,”” who was at once a stanch Parliamentarian, 
an accomplished Latin scholar, and conversant with more 
than one of the spoken languages of the Continent, should 
be thought of for the office. Yet so little was Milton per- 
sonally known, living as he did the life of a retired 
student, that it was the accident of his having the acquaint- 


| ance of one of the new Council to which he owed the ap- 


pointment. 

The post was offered him, but would he accept it ? He 
had never ceased to revolve in his mind subjects capable 
of poetical treatment, and to cherish his own vocation as 
the classical poet of the English language. Peace had 
come, and leisure was within his reach. He was: poor, 
but his wants were simple, and hé had enough wherewith 
to meet them. Already, in 1649, unmistakable symptoms 
threatened his sight, and warned him of the necessity of 
the most rigid economy in the use of the eyes. The 
duties that he was now asked to undertake were indefinite 
already in amount, and would doubtless extend them- 
selves if zealously discharged. 

Milton accepted the post at once without hesitation. 
On March 13th, 1649, the Committee for Foreign Affairs 
was directed to make the offer to him ; on March 15th he 
attended at Whitehall, to be admitted to office. Well 
would it have been both for his genius and his fame if he 
had declined it. His genius might have reverted to its 
proper course, while he was in the flower of age, with eye- 
sight still available, and a spirit exalted by the triumph of 
the good cause. His fame would have been saved from 
the degrading incidents of the contention with Salmasius 
und Morus, and from being tarnished by the obloquy of 
the faction which he fought, and which conquered him. 
No man can, with impunity, insult and trample upon his 
fellow-man, even in the best of causes. Especially if he 
be an artist, he makes it impossible to obtain equitable 


his undertaking to redeem his pledge of a great work, as | appreciation of his work. 
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The office into which Milton was now inducted is called 
in the Council books that of ‘‘Secretary for Foreign 
Tongues.” Its duties were chiefly the translation of dis- 
patches from and to foreign governments. ‘The degree of 
estimation in which the Latin secretary was held may be 
measured by the amount of salary assigned him. For 
while the English chief secretary had a salary of £730 
(= £2,200 of our day), the Latin secretary was paid only 
£288 13s. Gd. (= £900). For this, not very liberal pay, 
he was told 
that all his 
time was to 
be at the dis- 
posal of the 
Government. 
Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields was 
too far off for 
a servant of 
the Council 
who might 
have to at- 
tend meetings 
at seven in 
the morning. 
He according- 
ly migrated to 
CharingCross, 
now become 
again Charing 
without the 
cross, this 
work of art 
having been 
an early (1647) 
victim of re- 
ligious barbar- 
ism. In No- 
vember he 
was accom- 
modated with 
chambers in 
Whitehall. 
But from 
these he was 
soon ousted 
by claimants 
more consid- 
erable or more 
im p ortunate, 
and in 1651 
he removed to 
‘‘a pretty gar- 
den-house ” in 
Petty France, 
in Westmin- 
ster, next door 
to the Lord 
Scudamore’s, 
and opening into St. James’s Park. The house was 
extant till the year 1877, when it disappeared, the last 
of Milton’s many London residences. So well satisfied 
were the Council with their secretary, that they now im- 
posed upon him a far more important labor, a reply to 
the *‘ Eikon Basiliké.” 

The execution of Charles I. was not an act of vengeance 
but a measure of public safety. If, as Hallam affirms, 
there mingled in the motives of the managers any strain 
of personal ill-will, this was merged in the necessity of 
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securing themselves from the vengeance of the King, and 
what they had gained from being taken back. They were 
alarmed by the reaction which had set in, and had no 
choice but to strengthen themselves by a daring policy. 

Sut the first effect of the removal of the King by violence 
was to give a powerful stimulus to the reaction already in 
progress, 

The groan which burst from the spectators before 
Whitehall on January 30th, 1649, was only representative 
of the thrill of 
horror which 
ran through 
England and 
Scotland in 
the next ten 
days. This 
feeling found 
expression in 
a book en- 
titled, ‘‘ Eikon 
Basilik¢é, the 
portraiture of 
his sacred 
majesty in his 
solitude and 
sufferings.” 
The book was, 
it should 
seem, com- 
posed by Dr. 
Gauden, but 
professed to 
be an authen- 
tic copy of 
papers written 
by the King. 

Like the 
university- 
bred men of 
his day, Gan- 
den was not a 
man of ideas, 
but of style. 
In the present 
instance the 
idea was sup- 
plied by 
events. The 
saint and mar- 
tyr, the man 
of sorrows, 
praying for 
his murder- 
ers, the King, 
who renounc- 
ed an earthly 
kingdom to 
gain a heay- 
enly, and who 
in return for his benefits received from an unthankful 
people a crown of thorns—this was the theme supplied 
to the royalist advocate. Poet’s imagination had never 
invented one more calculated to touch the popular 
heart. 

Milton’s ready pen completed the answer, “‘ Pikono- 
klastes,” a quarto of 242 pages, before October, 1649. It 
is, like all answers, worthless as a book. Eikonoklastes, 
the image-breaker, takes the image, Eikon, paragraph by 
paragraph, turning it round, and asserting the negative. 
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opposes the independent view. A refutation, which fol- 


originality. 
is in a tone of rude railing and insolent swagger, which 
would have been always unbecoming, but which at this 
moment was grossly indecent. 

The mystery which long surrounded the authorship of 
“Eikon Basiliké” lends a literary interest to Milton's 
share in that controversy, which does not belong to his 
next appearance in print. His pamphlets against Salina- 
sius and Morus are written in Latin, and to the general 
reader inaccessible in consequence. 

Salmasius’s ‘‘ Defensio regio ”’—that was the title of his 
book—reached England before the end of 1649. The 
Council of State, in very unnecessary alarm, issued a pro- 
hibition. On January 8th, 1650, the Council ordered 
“that Mr. Milton do prepare something in answer to 
the Look of Salmasius.” Early in March, 1651, Milton's 
answer, entitled, ‘‘ Pro Populo Anglicano Defensio,” was 
out. 

Salmasius, of course, put in a rejoinder. His rapid pen 
found no difficulty in turning off 300 pages of fluent Latin. 
It was his last occupation. He died at Spa, where he was 
taking the waters, in September, 1653, and his reply was 
not published till 1660, after the restoration, when all in- 
terest had died out of the controversy. 

If any one thinks that classical studies of themselves 
cultivate the taste and the sentiments, let him look into 
’ There he will see tho first 
scholar of his age not thinking it unbecoming to taunt 
Milton with his blindness, in such language as this, ‘‘A 
puppy, once my pretty little man, now blear-eyed, or, 
rather, a blindling : having never had any mental vision, 
he has now lost his bodily sight ; a silly coxcomb, fancy- 
ing himself a beauty ; an unclean beast, with nothing 
more human about him than his guttering eyelids ; the 
fittest doom for him would be to hang him on the highest 
gallows, and set his head on the Tower of London.” These 
are some of the incivilities, not by any means the most 
revolting, but such as I dare reproduce, of this literary 
warfare. 

nstead of receiving an honorarium for his ‘‘ Defense of 
the English People,” Milton had paid for it a sacrifice for 
which money could not compensate him. His eyesight, 
though quick, as he was proficient with the rapier, had 
never been strong. His constant headaches, his late 
study, and (thinks Phillips) his perpetual tampering with 
physic to preserve his sight, concurred to bring the 
calamity upon him. It had been steadily coming on for a 
dozen years before, and about 1650 the sight of the left 
eye was gone. 


Salmasius’s ‘‘ Responsio.’ 


persisted in using the remaining eye for book-work, he 
would lose that, too. ‘ The choice lay before me,” Milton 
writes in the ‘‘ Second Defense,” ‘‘ between dereliction of a 
supreme duty and loss of »yesight ; in such a ease I could 


spoken from his sanctuary ; I could not but obey that in- 
ward monitor, I know not what, that speke to me from 
heaven. I considered with myself that many had pur- 
chased less good with worse ill, as they who give their 
lives to reap only glory, and I thereupon concluded to 
employ the Kittle remaining eyesight I was to enjoy in 
doing this, the greatest service to the common weal it was 
in my power to render.” 

It was about the early part of the year 1652 that the 
calamity was consummated, At the age of forty-three he 
was in total darkness, Shut out at forty-three, when his 
great work was not even begun! He consoles himself 


To the royalist view 0. the points in dispute Milton | 


| 
lows each step of an adverse book, is necessarily devoid of | 
But Milton is worse than tedious ; his reply | 


He was warned by his doctor that if he | 


not listen to the physician, not if AZsculapius himself had | 
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with the fancy that in his pamphlet, the ‘‘ Defensio,” he 
had done a great work (quanta maxima quivi) for his 
country. 

This poor delusion helped him, doubtless, to support 
his calamity. He could not foresee that, in less than ten 
years, the great work would be totally annihilated, his 
| pamphlet would be merged in the obsolete mass of civil 
_ war tracts, and the “ Defensio,” on which he had expended 
| his last year of eyesight, only mentioned because it had 

been written by the author of ‘‘ Paradise Lost.” 

Before Salmasius’s reply was ready, there was launched 
from the Hague, in March, 1652, a virulent royalist pieca 
in Latin, under the title of ‘‘Regii sanguinis clamor ad 
ecelum” (Cry of the King’s blood to Heaven against the 
English parricides). 

The author of the ‘‘Clamor” was Peter Du Moulin, a 
son of the celebrated French Calvinist preacher of the 
same name. The author not daring to entrust his pam- 
| phlet to an English press, had sent it over to Holland, 
where it was printed under the supervision of Alexander 
Morus. 

The 


Morus 


secret of the authorship was strictly kept, and 
haying been known to be concerned in the publi 


cation, was soon transformed in public belief into the 
author. So it was reported to Milton, and so Milton 


believed. He nursed his wrath, and took two years to 
mediate his blow. 

Milton's ‘“‘ Defensio Secunda” came out in May, 1654. 
In this piece (written in Latin) Morus is throughout av- 
sumed to be the author of the ‘‘ Clamor,” and as such is 
pursued through many pages in a strain of invective, in 
which banter is mingled with ferocity. 

It is no part of Milton’s biography to relate the cours 
of public events in these momentous years, merely because 
| as Latin ‘secretary he formulated the dispatches of the 
Protector or of his Council, and because these Latin 
letters are incorporated in Milton’s works. On the course 
of affairs Milton’s voice had no influence, as he had no 
part in their transaction. Milton was the last man of 
whom a practical politician would have sought advice. 
He knew nothing of the temper of the nation, and treated 
with supreme disdain all that opposed his own view. On 
the other hand, idealist though he was, he does not move 
in the sphere of speculative polities, or count among thosa 
philosophic names, a few in each century, who have in- 
| fluenced, not action but thought. Accordingly, his opin- 
j ions have for us a purely personal interest. They are 
part of the character of the poet Milton, and do not 
belong to either world, of action or of mind. 

The circle of Milton’s intimates contains few, and those 
undistinguished names. One exception there was. In 
Andrew Marvel Milton found one congenial spirit, incor- 
ruptible amid poverty, unbowed by defeat. 

The consequences of the Restoration to Milton's worldly 
fortunes were disastrous. A sum of £2,000 which he had 
placed in government securities was lost, the restored 
monarchy refusing to recognize the obligations of the pro- 
tectorate. He lost another like sum by mismanagement, 
and for want cf good advice, says Phillips, or according to 
his granddaughiter’s statement, by the dishonesty of a 
money-scrivener. He had also to give up, without com- 
pensation, some property, valued at £60 a year, which he 
had purchased when the estates of the Chapter of West- 
minister were sold. In the great fire, 1666, his house in 
Bread Street was destroyed. Thus, from easy circum- 
stances, he was reduced, if not to destitution, at least to 
narrow means. He left at his death £1,500, which Phillips 
calls a considerable sum. And if he sold his books, one 


by one, during his lifetime, this was because, knowing 
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their value, he thought he could dispose of them to 
greater advantage than his wife would be able to do. 

It was now in the moment of overthrow that Milton 
became truly great. He took the only course open to 
him, turned away his thoughts from the political disaster, 
and directed the fierce enthusiasm which burned within, 
upon an absorbing poetic task. 

To a blind man, left with three little girls, of whom 
the youngest was only eight at the Restoration, mar- 
riage seemed equally necessary for their sake as for his 
own. Milton consulted his judicious friend and medical 
adviser, Dr. Paget, who recommended to him Elizabeth 
Minshull, of a family of respectable position near Nant- 
wich, in Cheshire. She was some distant relation of | 
Paget, who must have felt the terrible responsibility of 
undertaking to recommend. She justified his selection. 
The marriage took place in February, 1663, and during 
the remaining eleven years of his life, the poet was sur- 
rounded by the thoughtful attentions of an active and 
capable woman. 

As casual visitors, or volunteer readers, were not always 
in the way, and a hired servant who could not spell Latin 
was of very restricted use, it was not unnatural that 
Milton should look to his daughters, as they grew up, to 
take a share in supplying his demand for intellectual food. 

He did not allow his daughters to learn any language, 
saying with a gibe that one tongue was enough for a 
woman. They were not sent to any school, and had some 
sort of teaching at home from a mistress. 
make them useful in reading to him, their father was at 
the pains to train them to read aloud in five or six lan- 
guages, of none of which they understood one word. 

Milton’s frequent change of abode has been thought 


indicative of a restless temperament, seeking escape from 


petty miseries by change of scene, On emerging from 
hiding, or escaping from the sergeant-at-arms in 1660, he 
lived for a short time in Holborn, near Red Lion Square. 
From this he removed to Jewin Street, and moved again, 
on his marriage, in 1662, to the house of Millington, the 
bookseller, who was now beginning business, but who, 
before his death in 1704, had accumulated the largest 


But in order tod 


stock of second-hand books to be found in London. His 
last remove was to a house in a newly-created row facing 
the artillery ground, on the site of the west side of what 
is now called Bunhill Row. This was his abode from his 
marriage till his death, nearly twelve years, a longer stay 
than he had made in any other residence. This is the 
house which must be associated with the poet of ‘‘ Para- 
dise Lost,” as it was here that the poem was in part 
written, and wholly revised and finished. But the Bun- 
Lill Row house is only producible by the imagination ; 
every trace of it has long been swept away, though the 
name Milton Street, bestowed upon a neighboring street, 
preserves the remembrance of the poet’s connection with 
the locality. 

I have now to relate the external history of the com- 
position of ‘* Paradise Lost.”” When Milton had to skulk 
for a time in 1660, he was already in steady work upon 
the poem. Though a few lines of it were composed as 
early as 1642, it was not till 1658 that he took up the task 
of composition continuously. He finished it in 1663, 
about the time of his marriage. It is in 1665 that we 
first make acquaintance with ‘‘ Paradise Lost ” in a com- 
plete state. This was the year of the plague, known in 
English annals as the Great Plague, to distinguish its de- 
solating ravages from former slighter visitations of the 
epidemic, 

When the plague was abated, and the city had become 
safely habitable, Milton returned to Artillery Row. He 
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had not been long back when London was devastated by 
a fresh calamity, only less terrible than the plague, 
because it destroyed the home, and not the life. The 
Great Fire succeeded the Great Plague. Thirteen thou- 
sand houses, two-thirds of the city, were reduced to 
ashes, and the whole current of life and business entirely 
suspended. Through these two overwhelming disasters, 
Milton must have been supporting his solitary spirit by 
writing ‘‘ Paradise Regained,” ‘‘ Samson Agonistes,” and 
giving the final touches to ‘‘ Paradise Lost.” He was now 
so wholly unmoyed by his environment, that we look in 
vain in the poems for any traces of this season of suffering 
and disaster. The past and his own meditations were 
now all in all to him; the horrors of the present were as 
nothing to a man who had outlived his hopes. Plague 
and fire, what were they, after the ruin of the noblest of 
causes ? The stoical compression of ‘‘ Paradise Regained ” 
is in perfect keeping with the fact that it was in the 
middle of the ruins of London that Milton placed his 
finished poem in the hands of the licenser. 

A publisher was found, notwithstanding that Paul’s, or 
as it now was again, St. Paul’s Churchyard, had ceased 
to exist, in Aldersgate, which lay outside the circuit of 
the conflagration. The agreement, still preserved in the 
national museum, between the author, ‘John Milton, 
gent., of the one parte, and Samuel Symons, printer, 
of the other parte,” is among the curiosities of our literary 
history. The curiosity consists not so much in the 
illustrious name appended (not in autograph) to the deed, 
as in the contract between the present fame of the book 
and the waste paper price at which the copyright is being 
valued. The author received five pounds down, was to 
receive a second five pounds when the first edition should 
be sold, a third five pounds when the second edition, and a 
fourth five pounds when the third edition should be gone. 
Milton lived to receive the second five pounds, and no 
more, ten pounds in all, for ‘‘ Paradise Lost.” I cannot 
bring myself to join in the lamentations of the biographers 
over this bargain. Surely it is better so ; better to know 
that the noblest monument of English letters had no 
money value, than to think of it as having been paid for 
at a pound the line. 

The agreement with Symons is dated 27th April, 1667, 
the entry in the register of Stationers’ Hall is 20th 
August. It was, therefore, in the Autumn of 1667 that 
‘Paradise Lost” was in the hands of the public. We 
have no data for the time occupied in the composition of 
‘*Paradise Regained” and ‘‘ Samson Agonistes.” The 
former poem was begun at Chalfont, in 1665, and it may 
be conjecturally stated that ‘‘Samson” was finished 
before September, 1667. At any rate, both the poems 
were published together in the Autumn of 1670. 

Milton had four years more of life granted him after 
this publication. But he wrote no more poetry. It was 
as if he had exhausted his strength in a last effort, im the 
Promethean agony of Samson, and knew that his hour of 
inspiration was passed away. But, like all men who have 
once tasted the joys and pangs of composition, he could 
not now do without its excitement. The occupation, and 
the indispensable solace of the last ten sad years, had 
been his poems. He would not write more verse, when 
the cstrus was not on him, but he must write. He took 
up all the dropped threads of past years, ambitious plans 
formed in the fullness of vigor, and laid aside, but not 
abandoned. He was the very opposite of Shelley, who 
could never look at a piece of his own composition a 
second time, but when he had thrown it off at a heat, 
rushed into something else. Milton’s adhesiveness eas 
such that he could never give up a design once entered 
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upon. In these four years, as if conscious that his time 
was now nearly out, he labored to complete five such 
early undertakings : 

(1) His ‘Compendium of Theology.” 

(2) His ‘* History of Britain.” 

(8) A Latin grammar, in 1669. 

(4) A Logie on the method of Ramus, 1672. 

(5) A new edition of his volume of ‘‘ Poems.” In this 
he printed for the first time the sonnets, and other pieces, 
which had been written in the interval of twenty-seven 
years since the date of his first edition. Not, indeed, 
all the sonnets which we now have. Four, in which Fair- 
fax, Vane, Cromwell and the Commonwealth are spoken 
of as Milton would speak of them, were necessarily kept 
back, and not put into print till 1694, by Phillips, at the 
end of the life of his uncle. 

Milton’s complaint was what the profession of that day 
called gout. ‘*He would be very cheerful even in his 
gout fits, and sing,” says Aubrey. This gout returned 
again and again, and by these repeated attacks wore out 
his resisting power. He died of the ‘‘ gout struck in,” on 
Sunday, 8th November, 1674, and was buried near his 
father, in the chancel of St. Giles’s, Cripplegate. The 
funeral was attended, Toland says, ‘‘ by all his learned 
and great friends in London, not without a friendly con- 
course of the vulgar.” The disgusting profanation of the 
leaden coffin, and dispersion of the poet’s bones by the 
parochial authorities, during the repair of the church in 
August, 1790, has been denied, but it is to be feared the 
fact is too true. 
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THE COBBLER’S STORY. —‘‘ THERE STOOD A SWEET, PRETTY GIRL, FOURTEEN OR FIFTEEN YEARS OLD, DRESSED FOR TRAVELING.” 
SEE NEXT PAGE. 
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“Hr eame rnnning down the steps of my shop—this 

very pasement—and sat down in that chair, all out of 
breath. 

‘Twas hammering away, polishing off a new sole which 


I had just fitted to a customer’s boot. Iwas in a great 


hurry, because I had promised the boots at two o'clock, 


it was now a full quarter past. I should not have 


minded that, but the gentleman said he should certainly | 
He was a good customer, and I did | 


call for them at two. 
2:0t wish to disappoint him. 
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‘‘T had finished one, and was nearly through the other. | 


I looked up, and was glad to see that it was not the owner 
of the boots, and I kept hammering all the harder. 


“The young man—he was a young man, not more than | 


one-and-twenty—sat about a minute, till he got his 
breath. Then he spoke up, in a savage, domineering 
way: 

***Took here, old fellow, here’s a little job I want you 
to attend to while I wait ; I’m in a hurry.’ 

‘“*T did not like his tone, and raising my eyes to his face, 
did not like his looks, either. 
handsome, well-built fellow—a regular dandy, I should 
say. What struck me particulagly was that he was as pale 
as a ghost. 

***Can’t touch your job till I am througl 
shall be done in a few minutes.’ 

‘*Times were dull, you see, and I thought I w :uld hold 
on to him if I could. 

**He swore a big oath, which startled me so much that 
I dropped the boot—in fact, I may say it was as good as 
finished—and held out my hand for his. He had already 
pulled it off. 

‘** «How long ?’ he demanded, sharply. 

*T examined the boot—a neat button gaiter, almost 
new, best French leather, first-class every way ; in fact, 
one of Stiles’s best—you know Stiles is first-class—should 
say the pair must have cost fourteen dollars, perhaps 
fifteen-fifty, with the leather buttons, which are extra. 
The strangest part of the whole was, that the heel had been 
torn off, and the sole ripped clear away to the centre—an 
odd sort of job ; wasn’t it ?” 

“Well,” exclaimed the man, savagely, “‘what are you 
waiting for? Why don’t you answer ?’ 

** © Where is the heel ?’ I asked. ‘ 

«Tn h——’ he muttered ; ‘and T have half a mind to 
send you there after it.’ 

*“T was frightened. I had read so many murder cases 
in the newspapers, 1 was afraid I was to make one of them. 
He looked to me as; if he would not think twice before 
putting one of my own knives through me. 

** «Tt will take a good hour,’ I said, ‘and Tecan’t make a 
neat job at that.’ 

«Will give you thirty minutes,’ he answered, taking 
out his watch. ‘Botch it any way you like, only make it 
strong. Thirty minutes, mind.’ 

“I went to work with all my might, the young man 
eying me every instant. I felt all the time as if he was 
pointing a revolver at me. 

**Do you object if I do this with pegwork ?’ I said, 
when I came to the heel; ‘It will save a good fifteen 
minutes. 

** «Peg away,’ he growled. 


I 


with ‘his. 


‘Time almost up.’ 

**T managed to get the heel on some sort of fashion. It 
didn’t look much like its mate—ha, ha, ha !—but he paid 
no attentic=s to that. 


| not appear to be exactly dry. 
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**On went the boot. 
ther 

‘*Now button it,’ the stranger said. 

**T did so. 

‘** He took a glance at the street, then he fumbled in his 
pocket, and pulling owt «x roll of bills, threw me a five. 

«« «There you are!’ he exclaimed. ‘ Will be back one of 


I looked up, as if expecting fur- 
orders. 


these day s for the change.’ 

‘So saying, he darted off double quick, and turning up 
the street, was out of sight before I could count three. 

‘* My first thought was that he had given me a counter- 
feit note. But I discovered, on examining it, that it was 
genuine, and no mistake. 

***T am in luck to-day,’ I thought. 
thirty minutes’ work !’ 

“On looking a little more carefully at the bill, I per- 
ceived on one corner a drop of something red, which did 
No, I can’t say it was red, 


‘Five dollars for 


| like red paint or vermilion ; yes, it was red, though 


| leastwise, more red than anything else. 
For all that, he was a | 


It looked so fresh 
that I put my finger on the spot, just as one might say, 
without thinking of anything particular ; yet I was in a 
kind of puzzle, too, considering it did look, as I was tell- 
ing you, quite fresh-like. 

“When I put my finger on the spot, and took it off 
again, something stained it, something which—well, I never 
can forget that to my dying day. I did not know what to 
do, so I called to my wife—she was in the next room, and 
the door was open. Says I: 

‘* * Wife, come here.’ 

‘*** What's wanting ?’ says she, as she ran in. 

** “What's that on my finger ?’ says I, holding it up. 

*** Blood,’ says she. ‘How did you cut yourself ? 

‘***Tt’s somebody else that’s cut, I’m thinking,’ and I 
told her all about it. 

‘** *Go right awgy to the police !’ she exclaimed. 

**And get myself locked up for life as a witness ? 
That's the way they serve youin New York. I'll wait first, 
and see if the papers have anything about it.’ 

‘“* «Strange, Mr. P—— don’t come for his boots,’ said 
my wife. ‘I wonder if you could be mistaken about his 
calling for them ?’ 

**Perhaps he has forgotten it himself and is waiting at 
home for them, and here it is three o’clock.’ 

“So saying, I took the boots and started for my cus- 
I had a good way to go, but hurried as 
fast as I could, thinking all the time of the spot on the 
greenback and the spot on my finger, for I never thought 
to wash 1t off. 

‘**T mounted the steps and rang the bell. 

‘** The door was opened so quick that it startled me, and 
there stood a sweet, pretty girl, fourteen or fifteen years 
old, dressed for traveling, hat and all on. 

«Mr. P.’s boots,’ I said, putting them down. 

‘* Papa is not home yet, and it is so strange !’ she cried. 
‘I was watching forhim. We were to leave for Boston by 
the quarter-past three express train, and it is that now. 
Papa is akways so punctual, I can’t think what to make 
of it.’ She appeared to be more thinking aloud than 
talking to me. 

‘** «Probably business detains him, miss—something un- 
expected, no doubt.’ 

“T could not help casting a glance at my fingers as I 
spoke—I mean the finger that had the spot on it I 
looked from the finger to the young girl. 


tomer’s house. 


**Do you think anything has happened to him ?’ she 
demanded, earnestly. 

“¢Happened to him? No, indeed. 
in a few minutes.’ 

‘The words nearly choked me. HowI got them out I 
don’t know. I left the house as quick as possible, hold- 
ing the finger separate from the other fingers till I reached 
my shop. 

«Something awful has been going on, wife. 
see it for certain in the papers.’ 

‘* « Peter,’ said she, ‘be sure you don’t wash that finger.’ 

«© ¢ Why not,’ said I, my teeth chattering. 

* *T tell you you must not do it until we get the news.’ 

‘*Good gracious, wife,’ says I, ‘have I got to be all 
night with my finger so? I shall not sleep a wink.’ 

*«* Yes, you have,’ says she; ‘and I will do it up witha 
rag, so nothing can rub the stain out.’ 

*** Please don’t do that wife ; it makes me feel strange.’ 

“But before I was done speaking she had the rag on. 
Then she got supper, but not a mouthful could I eat. 

** *Tt’s of no use, I can’t work ; I may as well go to bed,’ 
I said. 

“T did not light up the shop, but went into the other 
room and gotin bed. Ilay awake nearly all night, in a 
terrible state with my finger. At last I fell asleep, and 
dreamed it began to swell, and kept growing larger and 
larger, till it was bigger than my head. I was in great 
trouble. A doctor came to cut it off, and just as he was 
commencing, I heard a scream which woke me. 
was my wife standing over me with a newspaper in her 
hand. 

**«The awfulest thing that ever happened !’ she cried. 
‘Mr, P was murdered yesterday afternoon, and it was 
his murderer you did that job for. Read!’ 

“‘The account was short. Mr. P—— had been discoy- 
ered in the basement of his warehouse, hear his vault, 
quite dead, stabbed ever so many times. The vault—it 
was where he kept his valuables—was open. Everything 
disposable was taken, of which was a large sum in bank- 
bills—a tremendous robbery. From the basement into the 
vault you erossed an area, covered with an iron grating, 
which let light into a cellar below. The murderer’s heel 
must have caught between the bars during the scuffle. It 
was wrenched off, and was found stuck there. There was 
no clew whatever to the murderer except the heel. This 
was the whole story. 

“T jumped out of bed. 

‘**Now, Peter, what are you going to do?’ asked my 
wife. 

“*Tam going to see Lawyer E——’ (he was one of my 
customers), ‘and tell him all I know.’ 

** «That's right,’ said she. 

‘“T hurried off as soon as Iwas dressed. Lawyer E—— 
was not up. I waited for him. As soon as he came into 
the room I told him my story. He took it coolly enough, 
but that was because he was a lawyer, I reckon. 

‘* ¢Wait till I have my breakfast,’ he said, ‘and I will go 
with you to the police headquarters.’ 

“<To be locked up ?’ says I. ‘Won't that be the way 
of it ?” 

** He laughed. 

** *T will take care of you, Peter,’ says he; ‘will go bail 
for your appearance, if uecessary.’ 

‘*After he had his breakfast, we started off together. 
Lawyer E 
they call him. I told my story over again. Then I an- 
Bwered so many questions that I began to feel as if I had 
killed Mr. P myself. 

* Before they got through, they showed me the heel of 


Sure to be home 


We will 
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the boot. 1 conld have sworn to it on a stack of Bibles, 
Then I pulled off the rag and showed my finger, 

*** What’s that for ?’ said the police officer. 

“*T told him. 

“«*Never mind that. 
claimed. 

“‘T took it from my pocket, and gave it to him. 

“‘He marked it carefully, and then made me mark it, so 
T should know it again, he said. Then he put the bill in 
an envelope, and wrote on it, and put it in his sate. 

“They handed me a paper to go before the coroner’s 
jury that afternoon, and Lawyer E gave his word I 
should be there. Then I went home. 

‘I told the story for the third time before the coroner's 
jury, and that was all the good it did. 

“It was a nine days’ wonder—the papers full of it. 
Folks came crowding to my shop to stare and ask ques- 
tions. They only hindered my work ; it didn’t do me any 
good. 

‘The police kept arresting peop]& and would fetch me 
to look at them ; but they never got the right man.” 

Here the cobbler paused. He remained so long siient 
that I began to think his story was concluded. 

“Ts that all ?” I at length asked. 

** All!” exclaimed the cobbler, with a start. 
was all! I have but just begun.” 

So saying, he took from his pocket a large colored 
cotton handkerchief, wiped his face, and proceeded : 

‘* Nothing more came to light for five years—five years. 
The whole affair went to sleep, forgotten—as things are in 
New York. 

‘Often, though, I used to think of that sweet, pretty 
girl who opened the door for me the day I took Mr. P ’s 
boots home, dressed for her trip to Boston, and of her 
eager anxiety when she asked me, ‘ Do you think anything 
has happened to him?’ Oh, dear! oh, dear! I never 
could bear to recall it ; and to think I had her father’s 
blood on my finger the very time she asked me the ques- 
tion ! 

‘Well, as I was saying, nothing more for five years— 
five years, to a month. Iwas working hard as, usual—just 
as I expect to work all the days of my life. I don’t know 
what made me cast my eyes up to the street—it is seldom 
I do it—but I did do it, and—may the Lord help me !—I 
saw going by at that moment Mr. P——’s murderer. 

‘**He had a young woman on bis arm, and she held by 
the hand a little tot of a child not more than three years 
old, who tripped along with her. 

“The wretch cast a strange glance into my place—he 
could not see me—and then turned away. 

“‘T threw down my work, and ran into the other room 
for my wife. 

***T have seen him! I have seen him! seen the mur- 
derer !’ I screamed in her ears. ‘Put on your hat and 
shawl, and follow him—follow him to the ends of the 
earth, and see where he goes—young woman and child 
with him—young woman and child. Do you hear ? 

‘Quick as thought almost my wife was on the sidewalk. 

‘¢ * Be careful,’ says I; ‘don’t let him suspect.’ 

‘*Before the words were fairly out of my mouth, she 
was out of sight. 

“TI sat like a petrification for more than a good long 
hour. Nobody can tell what I went through. Nobody 
can tell. First, I was so crazy glad to discover that 


Let's see the bank-bill ? he ex- 


*T wish it 


took me to the chief man; I forget what | wretch, I did not know what to do. Then I began to settle 


down more quiet, and when half an hour passed, and my 
wife did not get back, I fell into a great thinking, and s0 
many things came crowding, crowding into my mind. 


“*¢That is his wife with him,’ I said to myself, ‘and 
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A GAME OF LIVING CHESS PLAYED BEFORE THE EMPEROR OF ANAM.—SEE PAGE 230, 


chat little tot trudging along is his child. God forgive me, 
what am I trying todo? To make that young woman a 
widow, and little tot an orphan ?’ 

“‘The perspiration stood in big drops on my face—I 


~—— 


could scarcely breathe. 

“Suddenly, the vision of the young girl waiting for her 
father to come home appeared to me. There she was, 
standing in the doorway. 

***He shall hang!’ I exclaimed, aloud. 
hang! What 
is his young 
wife to me, or 
the little child 
either ?’ 

** After that 
I settled 
down, weak as 
a kitten, and 
remained in a 
tremble till 
my wife came 
back. 

*“When she 
did come, she 
did not look 
to me to be the 
same woman 
she was. She 
had taken off 
her hat, and 
was swinging 
it, crazy-like, 
in her hand. 
Her eyes were 
as big again 
as they were 


‘He shall 
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before, and she looked neither to the right nor left, but 
plumped herself square in her seat, and said nothing. 

*** Well, where did he go to ?’ I asked, after waiting a 

little. 

** * Peter,’ said my wife, solemnly, ‘are you sure he is 

the one ?’ 

“*«Sure as I am that we are now talking together.’ 

‘*«Then may the Lord have mercy on our souls |’ 

‘‘T thought she had gone off in a fit, but she camo to 
presently, and 
undertook to 
tell me. 

*©*T follow- 
ed them to 
Me. P ’s 
house,’ she 
articulated. 
‘As sure as I 
live, I fol- 
lowed them to 
Mr; PP ’s 
house, where 
Mr. P- 
widow _ lives, 
and there 
they went in. 
Without delay 
I asked the 
servant, who 
stood on the 
stoop a min- 
ute, if the 
gentleman 
and his wife 

staying 


: 
-—'s 


were 
there.’ 


THE 


COBBLER’S 


STORY. 


“««« What's that to you, impudence 2” she said. 

**** Nothing,” I answered ; “only I thought I knew 
the centleman.” 

*¢«Then you ought to know he stays here, without 
asking.” And with that the door was slammed in my face. 
Oh, Peter, Peter, it can’t be the one.’ 
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it was all given up, when slap came the arrest, and I was 
called on to be present at the examination. 

“‘T never told the particulars of the awful tale but once 
since. I doubt if I éver can do it again.” The cobbler 
stopped, took a long breath, and proceeded : 


“What do you suppose? It was Mr. P "3 Own 
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“*¢Tt is the one,’ I repeated, ‘and that I'll prove in less 
than an hour.’ 

**T started for Lawyer E He went with me once 
more to the head police. The head police took me all to 
pieces again ; then he charged me to say nothing myself, 
and not to let my wife breathe a word to any one. 

“JT heard not a word for three days, and began to think 


\ ARRAS CAIN AS 


SEE PAGE 230, 


nephew, who lived in Philadelphia, who murdered him. 
He confessed the whole before he came to trial. He had 
been on here for two days, and taken leave of his uncle 
the night before, expecting to start for home in the morn- 
ing, but being detained, next day he walked to the couat- 
ing-room and saw the uncle stepping down to his vault. 
The devil, he said, prompted him to follow. He entered 
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unperceived, and waited till the vault was opened, and 
then committed the murder and robbery. He escaped 
without notice, and in thirty minutes after he left my 
shop he was on the train, and, strange to say, was never 
suspected. 

Three years afterward he courted and married his 
cousin, Miss P——, whom on that fatal day I encountered 
wt the door. 
ter. Oh, my God ! 

‘“‘He was tried, found guilty, and sentenced to be 
hanged. The Governor commuted the sentence to the 
State Prison for life. 

‘“*T sometimes feel sorry,” continued the cobl ler, after a 
pause, ‘“‘that I ever saw the man. But,” he added, 
thoughtfully, ‘‘I suppose it was best.” 

** What became of his wife and child ?” 

“T cannot tell—they left the country. 
I know.” 


There he is now. 


Dead, for aught 


LIVING CHESS. 


Cowper, who, like many another good man, would put 
under ban every recreation in which he did not himself 
delight, portrays the chess-player marching and counter- 
marching his host of wooden warriors: 

“With an eye 
As fixed as marble, with a forehead ridged 
And furrowed into storms, and with a hand 
Trembling, as if eternity were hung 
In balance on his conduct of a pin.” 


Who, asks he—with a mind well tuned to contempla- 
tion—would waste attention on the checkered board ? 
The poet would have indorsed Bishop Beveridge’s argu- 
ment : * Either chess is a lottery or not. If it be a lottery 
it is not lawful . . . . if it be not a lottery, then it is not 
a pure recreation ; for it depends upon man’s wit and 
study, it exercises his brains and spirits, as much as if he 
were about other things. So that being on one side not 
lawful, and on the other side no recreation, it can on no 
side be a lawful recreation.” 

Neither bard nor bishop would have countenanced the 
good people of Darlington and Bishop Auckland in part- 
ing with their coin to see the vicar and schoolmaster of 
Heighington play chess in Redworth Park; not with 
wooden warriors, but with boys and girls, attired in 
canvas copies of fifteenth century costumes, figuring on 
the turfy board as kings and queens, rooks and bishops, 
knights and pawns. Apropos of this novel device for 
augmenting the Heighington school fund, a journalist re- 
called to recollection Adrien Robert’s story of a like con- 
test on the plains of Barrackpore, between the chief of the 
Thugs and a representative of John Company. Many at- 
tempts had been made on the latter’s life, all of which 
proved ignominious failures ; owing, as the adepts at assas- 
sination believed, to the protective powers of an old gray 
felt hat, the favorite headgear of their foe. To obtain pos- 
session of this talisman, and so put matters on a more 
equal footing, the Thug leader challenged the governor to a 
game at living chess, undertaking to supply him with 


men, at the charge of twenty-five pounds sterling per 
man, it bemg understood that every ‘‘man” taken on 


either side was to be put to death then and there. The 
governor promptly accepted the challenge, staking his 
old hat against the surrender of those concerned in the 
attempts upon his life. After playing for some hours, the 
Englishman captured his opponent's queen and actual 
wife, and then adjourned for luncheon, leaving the Thug 
chieftain in great perturbation of mind regarding his 
progpective loss—an anxiety relieved on his adversary’s 


She was his wife, and little tot their daugh- | 
| Akbar’s palace at Delhi, in 1792, Hunter says the pave- 


CHESS. 


return by the latter gallantly waiving his right of execn- 
tian in the lady's case ; an unlooked-for act of generosity 
utterly overcoming her lord, who, in consequence, lost 
the game, and handed over the stakes. 

The imaginative Frenchman’s game with living chess- 
men was not entirely evolved from his inner conscions- 
An old traveler avows that the Kings of Burmah 
used to play chess in that grand fashion. Describing 


ness, 


ment of one of the courts was “marked out with squares 


|in the manner of the cloth used by the Indians for play- 


ing the game called pachess. Here, it is said, Akbar used 
to play at the game, the pieces being represented by real 
On one side of the court is a little square apart, 
in the centre of which stands a pillar supporting a circu- 
lar chair of stone, at the height of one story. Here the 
Emperor used to sit to direct the moves.” One of Aus- 
tria’s many Don Johns had a room in his palace paved 
with black and white marble after the-pattern of a chess- 
board, and there played the game with living pieces. A 
duke of Weimar turned his soldiers to similar account, as 
did Frederick the Great and his marshal, Keith, when 
more serious evolutions were not in hand. 

Some half-century ago a futile attempt to popularize 
living chess was made by opening the Lowther Rooms, in 
West Strand—now known as Toole’s Theatre—for the 
purpose. The floor was marked out as a chessboard, and 
men and women, dressed in appropriate garb, were always 
in attendance to serve the use of those who chose to pay 
a crown for the pleasure of playing chess under such un- 
usual conditions. The players sat in boxes overlooking 
the board, directing the movements of their pieces. The 
taking of a man was always preluded by a clashing of 
weapons in mimic combat, before the captured piece re- 
tired from the fray. One who tried his skill at the Low- 
ther Rooms ‘found the battling of the men, and their 
fidgeting about their squares, anything but conducive to 
the concoction or carrying out of artful combinations ; 
while he was in constant expectation of seeing his forces 
weakened by some piece or pawn taking huff, and walk- 
ing off the board, regardless of consequences. Neither 
players nor the public took kindly to the new way of play- 
ing the old game, and want of patronage brought the ex- 
periment to an end in three months’ time. 

In 1857 Count Platen gave a grand fancy ball in tha 
Hanover Theatre ; opening it with a procession of magnifi- 
cently arrayed living chessmen, who, the parade over, put 
themselves in position on a gigantic chessboard, to enable 
two mock magicians to test their powers, and in so doing 
afford much amusement to the company, who watched 
the varying phases of the combat with great interest. 

Only three years since Captain Mackenzie and Mr. 
Delmar played a game at living chess at the Academy of 
Music, New York. The stage was covered with alternate 
squares of black and white Canton cloth, forming a board 
thirty-two feet square, surrounded by a red border. The 
kings wore the costume of Charlemagne, their jewel- 
decked robes differing but in color, one donning red ; the 
other, blue ; their crowns being in one case gold, in the 
other, silver—or what passed for such. Rich dresses *‘ of 
the historical period” draped the forms of the rival 
queens, and *‘ jeweled coronets sat upon their graceful 
heads.” The bishops wore highly decorated vestments, 
bore mitres and carried croziers. The knights, wielding 
heavy pikes, were clad in bright armor. The rooks were 
distinguished by bearing miniature castles on their heads ; 
and the pawns were represented by pretty girls of uni- 
form height, in amazonian dress, and armed with spears 
and shields, The players sat on raised platforms, witi 


persons, 
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‘their chessboards before them, a crier announcing each 
move, and pursuivants conducting the piece or pawn con- 
cerned to its proper square. Captain Mackenzie first 
called, ‘Pawn to king’s fourth.” A dainty miss of six- 
teen, whose long black hair hung loose over her helmet, 
was led to her square, and when Mr. Delmar’s crier also 
made the same move, the two misses, standing face to 
face, suspended hostilities for the nonce, and exchanged 
smiles. The following move brought the captain’s knight 
to the king’s bishop’s third square, and Delmar made a 
similar move with his knight to his queen’s bishop's 
square. Delmar’s fourth move was the capture of a red 
pawn bya bishop, Her rosy cheeks assumed a scarlet 
hue of mortification at being captured at such an early 
stage of the game, and as the pursuivant led her off she 
pouted petulantly. The pouting was repeated on the 
sixth move, when Delmar, who seemed to take a great 
fancy to the pretty pawns, pitted a blue-eyed pawn against 
a red, and she, too, had to retire. The next move was an- 
other match of maiden against miss, and the queen’s 
bishop’s pawn of the gallant captain was the third victim. 
Mackenzie’s tenth move, after his fine strategic man- 
ceuvres, was a capture of a blue pawn, and three moves 
later his bishop vanquished a stately knight. The pano- 
plied descendant of Henry II., twirling his mustachio, 
sought consolation among the charming prisoners behind 
the wings. On the twenty-fifth move Delmar made a 
brilliant sacrifice of his bishop, which proved unfortu- 
nate, the captain’s thirtieth move giving him checkmate. 
Doubtless the loser found consolation in the fact that 
“the game throughout brought out very happily the 
merits of the various costumes.” 


THE VALLEY OF DEATH. 


A TALE OF AFGHAN WAR. 


CHAPTER I. 
AN ASIATIC BEAUTY, 


VENING in Afghanistan, on a fine 


October day in 1841; the City of 
Cabul lying outspread in all the 
beauty of its countless gardens and 
many -colored towers beneath the 
sunset glory; the massive tomb of 
Baber, the Mogul, standing out like 
a giant sentinel against the crimson 
sky; the red light fading slowly 
over the wide green plain around, 
dotted with white villages, and 
framed in a ring of purple hills; 
the little river dancing and spark- 
ling amid its clustering trees, and 
here and there, along the endless 
ranks of wooden houses, a few 
inkainl figures gliding forth to enjoy the refreshing 
coolness of the coming night. 


But the peaceful scene harmonizes ill with the stal- | ta 


wart figures in white frocks that come tramping along , 
the main street—showing the light hair and clear blue 
eye of the Englishman beside the lank, wiry frame and 
dark, lean visage of the Sepoy—heeding as little the fierce 
looks darted at them from either side as the gleam cast. on 
their bayonets by the setting sun. 

The conquerors of India, on whose empire the sun 
never sets, have stretched covetons hands toward the free 
mountain-land beyond. Afghanistan has been invaded 
and overrun. 


The great Ameer, Dost Mohammed himself, is on his 
way to Peshawur as a pris oner, and sixteen thousand 
troops hold Cabul in the name of Shah Soojah, the new 
king, whom British bayonets have forced upon the “‘ men 
of the mountain.” 

But the invaders, flushed with their easy victory, and ill 
restrained by their aged and incapable commander, are 
beginning to lose their djscipline. 

An experienced leader would augur mischief from the 
sounds of boisterous merriment echoing on every side, 
and the noisy groups swaggering to and fro, as unlike as 
possible to wary soldiers in the heart of an enemy’s 
country. 

At the corner of the principal streets three or four of 
the loudest brawlers had halted, and spread themselves 
out, as if to stop some one who wished to pass. 

**Holloa, Bill !” cried a rough voice ; ‘*’ere’s a prize. 
Who'll bid for a share ?” 

‘“‘Share and share alike, as good comrades ought !’”” 
shouted a second, with a coarse laugh. 
look at the little baggage.” 

And so speaking, he tore away the vail of the slight 
figure which his comrade had seized, revealing the face of 
a young native girl of sixteen. 

The next moment the aggressor started back with a how: 
of pain, as the small knife, which is every Afghan woman’s 
inseparable companion, gashed his extended hand from 
side to side. But the frail weapon was instantly wrested 
from her, while half a dozen strong hands seized the 
struggling form in their brutal grasp. 

Just at that critical moment a blow, which the late 
Senator Morrissey himself might have applauded, sent the 
foremost assailant sprawling on his back, while the others 
recoiled right and left before the shock of a tall figure that 
came bursting in among them like a bombshell, scattering 
them in all directions. 

‘Now, then ! who the deuce are you, shovin’ in where 
you ain’t wanted ?” growled one of the soldiers, pug- 
naciously. 

The new-comer deigned no reply, but silently threw 
back his cloak, displaying to the startled group the uni- 
form of a line-officer, and the badge of their own regi- 
ment. 

**By Jingo !” muttered the challenger, with a look of 
dismay, ‘‘ here’s a pretty job !” 

** You call yourselves Englishmen ?” cried the officer, 
in a voice almost inarticulate with passion. ‘Is this how 
you keep up the honor of tlie ofd flag? You shall hear of 
this to-morrow morning, be assured of that! Be off with 
you!” 

The crestfallen brawlers slunk away without a word. 

Then the rescued girl took her protector’s hand in both 
her own, and pressed it lightly to her for¢head, with an 
almost royal dignity, which, in one scarcely beyond the 
years of childhood, astonished even the unimaginative 
Englishman. 

Though voted a model officer by his superiors, anc! 
insensible brute by the ladies of Peshawur garrison, Cap- 
in St. Clair was not yet so thoroughly ‘ pipeclayed” as 
to have lost his appreciation of feminine charms ; and he 
could not but own that this young beauty of the wilder- 
ness, With the fire of her Afghan blood in her deep, lus- 
trons eves, and the supple grace of the Oriental in every 
line of her perfect figure, made such a picture as he had 
seldom seen. 

In spite of himself his voice softened as he 
own language : 

Have they hurt yon, my poor child ?” 
‘ {would have hurt them, had they not snate 
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THE VALLEY 


my knife,” answered the Afghanee, proudly, as she 
pointed to the blood-drops that had fallen from her as- 
sailant’s wound. ‘The daughter of Akbar Khan knows 
how to defend herself !” 

‘«¢ Akbar Khan !” echoed St. Clair, recalling, with a sense 
of vague uneasiness for which he could not himself ac- 
count, the name of the terrible chief whose influence 
among the hill tribes was only second to that of the Ameer 
himself. ‘*But how come you Tere, then, when your 
father is far away in the south ?” 

“‘T came—to visit—a friend of my father’s,” said the 
girl, with a momentary hesitation which did not escape 
her questioner. 

“‘ She’s lying, the little fox !” 
business of mine.” 

Had any one told Herbert St. Clair, at that moment, 
what was the real errand of that delicate, childlike creature, 
even he might have been startled into thinking it ‘‘ some 
business of his,” 

“TIT was going back,” she continued, ‘‘to the friends 
who are waiting for me in yonder village, but I found the 
city gates shut.” 

“Tf that’s your only difficulty,” said the captain, ‘‘ it is 
soon mended. Come with me.” 

A few minutes brought them to the eastern gate, and 
two words to the sentry sufficed to open it. 

As the girl passed through the deep, shadowy archway, 
she looked wistfully back at her preserver, and paused for 
a moment, as if about to speak. 

But the words, whatever they were, died on her lips, 
and St. Clair strolled back to his quarters, with a half- 
smile upon his face at the thought of a romance which 
the sentimental subalterns would have rejoiced in falling 
to the lot of an ‘‘ old stager ” like himself. 

Little did he dream that upon this seeming trivial oc- 
currence hung not merely his own life, but that of every 
maninthe English army. __ 


thought he ; ‘‘ but it’s no 


CHAPTER II. 
THE GATHERING OF THE VULTURES. 

SrxTsen days had passed since Captain St. Clair’s ad- 
venture, and the night of the 5th of November found him 
slowly pacing the street where it had occurred, with a 
visible cloud on his handsome face. 


WHE VALLEY OF DEATH. —‘‘ THE NEW-COMFR THREW BACK HIS 
CLOAK, DISPLAYING TO THE, STA¥TLED GROUP THE UNIFORM 
OF A LINE OFFICER, AND THE BADGE OF THEIR REGIMENT.” 
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THE VALLEY OF DEATH. —‘‘A SUDDEN PANG SHOT THROUGH HIS 
LEFT SIDE, THERE WAS A RUSHING, ROARING SOUND IN HIS 
EARS, AND HE FELL HEAVILY.” 


Nothing, indeed, had yet happened to justify his anx- 
iety. The city was still perfectly, almost unnaturally, 
quiet, and the few natives still left in it seemed to content 
themselves with avoiding the English as much as pos- 
sible. 

But our hero was too thorough a soldier not to appreci- 
ate both the insecure position of the army, and its com- 
mander’s absolute want of skill, or even of common sense. 
No reconnoitring parties sent out, no care taken to main- 
tain the lines of communication, the troops encamped in 
the open town instead of its impregnable citadel, dis 
cipline relaxed, and wanton insults daily offered to the 
native population. Such signs as these boded little good. 

As the dying light faded slowly from tower and battle- 
ment, the gathering darkness seemed to Herbert St. Clair 
like the deepening shadow of the grave. And then sud- 
denly there came back to him the thought of the woman 
he had rescued ; and he shuddered as he asked himself 
whether she, too, were in league with his enemies, and 
had betrayed him even while he was saving her. 

The answer to that question was closer at hand than he 
imagined, 

As he stood musing, hidden by the shadow of a project- 
ing corner, two Afghaus came slowly up the deserted 
street. 

Just as they passed him he heard one say to the other : 

*¢ All is well, then ; for the hill tribes are with us to a 
man if Akbar Khan but lift his finger.” 

‘Tt is said that the Khan would have held back,” re- 
joined the other, “for he knew that the Feringhees 
(Europeans) are strong ; but when he heard that these 
dogs (may Allah consume them!) had insulted his own 
daughter, Guleyaz, when she came hither in the last 
moon with his message to the chiefs of the city, he swore 
that not a man of the unbelievers should escape ; and he 
will keep his oath !” 

And the speaker’s voice was lost in the distance. 

St. Clair’s heart grew chill within him as he listened. 
His worst suspicions were now fully confirmed, and the 
benumbing sense of secret treachery (of all things the 
most abhorrent to a brave man) oppres:ed him like a 
nightmare. Scarcely knowing what he did, he stepped 
forth, as if to follow the two conspirators, and found him- 
self face to face with Guleyaz herself, 
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There she stood, in the ghostly twilight—calm and 
beautiful as ever, but with a sombre light in her large, 
dark eyes, such as one sees in those of the hungry tiger, 
when, after a long and weary circuit through the jungle, 
he sees the deer which he has been tracking, fairly within 
reach at last. 

“ Feringhee,” said she, “ taking his hand, ‘* you showed 
me kindness once, and an Afghan never forgets either 
good orevil. Death is waiting for the English host, and 
I have come to save you ere it be too late.” 

“It is you, then, who have betrayed us ?” said Herbert, 
with an intensity of scorn which no words can convey. 

The taunt struck home. In an instant the tender, 
clinging woman sprang up into an offended queen. 

“‘ Betrayed !” echoed she, fiercely. ‘Is it treachery to 
aid my own race against its enemies? Why did the Fer- 
inghees come hither to waste our valleys and burn our 
homes? Why have they taken our own king from us, and 
set up in his stead a dog unworthy to tie an Afghan’s san- 
dals? But woe to them! Before the full moon shall 
have spent her light the dogs shall lick the blood of every 
Feringhee in Cabul !” 

Herbert shrank back appalled, so hideously changed 
was that beautiful face by the sudden tempest of passion. 


But this movement of aversion checked her rage in mid- | 


current, and the warm, womanly heart beneath asserted 
itself once more. 

‘* Do not be angry with me,” she whispered, pleadingly ; 
‘‘no one shall harm you while I live. Hear me—the 
English are many and mighty, but what avails the tiger’s 
strength when he is once in the toils? Every leaf on 
yonder hill is an Afghan warrior, every twig a loaded rifle. 
Escape while you can ; I will guide you out of the city, 
und bid my friends keep you safe till all is over. Why 
should you perish in vain ?” 

As she spoke there came over her hearer’s noble face a 
smile of grand and commanding scorn, and he replied: 

“Do you ask me to desert my comrades in their sorest 
aeed, just that I may save my own life? Thank you— 
such meanness does not run in our blood. If we are to 
die, we will die like brothers, shoulder to shoulder, strik- 
ing hard and deep to the last, with the old English flag 
flying overhead ?” 

The girl looked at him—a look which, through all tne 
horrors that were to come, he never forgot. Grief, anger, 
tenderness, wondering adiuiration, were all mingled in the 
momentary flash of those marvelous eyes. Then she 
pressed his hand passionately to her lips and was gone. 

Ha! What was that sudden glare that broke out over 
the whole eastern side of ths town? And what could be 
the meaning of that dull, distant roar, like a far-off sea, 
swelling ever louder and louder, till the ear could dis- 
tinguish the sharp crackle of musketry, the crash of fall- 
ing buildings, the clamor of countless voices, and high 
over all the terrible Afghan war-shout, *‘ Allah Akbar !’— 
God is victorious. 

Just at that moment four soldiers, torn and blood- 


stained, came marching past, carrying a helpless, ghastly, | 


lust-begrimed figure, in which even St. Clair himself 
could sarcely recognize his once gay and dandified junior 
Neutenant. 

“It’s all up, old boy,” said the lad, faintly. ‘*The 
cursed niggers have fired our quarters and murdered poor 
Burnes, and ever so many more ; and the whole town’s 
up tohelp them. Nothing for it but to die game.” 

*‘Nothing, indeed,” muttered Herbert. ‘*God have 
mercy on us all !” 

The next moment he was hastening at full speed toward 
the scene of action. 


CHAPTER IT. 


THE VALLEY OF DEATH. 


Art great historical catastrophes—Armada wrecks, 
London pestilences, Saragossa sieges, Moscow retreats— 
are wont to prolong the agony which they inflict, and to 
let fall their vengeance drop by drop, instead of merci- 
fully ending all with one crushing blow. 

So it fared with the ill-fated invaders of Cabul. The 
murder of Sir Alexander Burnes, the noblest of the count- 
less martyrs sacrificed by official blundering in that disas- 
trous year, was only the first drop of the coming storm. 

Then followed blow upon blow, the rising of the whole 
surrounding country, the destruction of the reconnoitring 
parties sent out too late by the incapable commander-in- 
chief; the capture of the British stores, which left the 
troops almost without food, and at length, on the fatal 1st 
of January, 1842, the crowning madness of the * conven- 
tion of retreat,” by which the whole army gave itself up 
to its destroyers, accepting the assurance of a safe passage 
homeward from the very men who had sworn the death of 
every British soldier in Cabul. 

Foremost in every combat was Herbert St. Clair, reck- 
lessly exposing himself to all dangers ; for, soldier as he 
was to his very finger-tips, the sight of the English flag 
dishonored, and an English army in retreat, bowed him 
down with a sense of personal disgrace, and made him 
careless of life after such a humiliation. 

But, to the amazement of all who witnessed his reckless 
daring, he came out of every fight as scatheless as he had 
gone into it; and the conviction gradually forced itself 
upon him, with a thrill of mingled bitterness and delight, 
that the Afghans had purposely spared his life, and that 
they had done so because he was the man whom their 
great prince’s daughter secretly loved. 

Meanwhile the course of events went inexorably on. 
On the 5th of January, in the depth of the terrible Afghan 
Winter, the forlorn army—two-thirds of which were men 
reared amid the burning heat of India—filed through the 
gate of Cabul, wearied, dejected, half-starved, ill-supplied 
with ammunition—to commence its long march of death. 

For a time, however, it seemed as if the assurance of 
safety were really to be kept. They passed the great 
plain without firing a shot or seeing the face of an enemy, 
and even the most experienced officers began to hope that, 
after all, their worst apprehensions might prove un- 
founded. But they little knew the man with whom they 
had to deal. 

Akbar Khan was not one to let slip the prey which he 
had once insnared, and the jaws of death were already 
gaping for every man of the ill-fated army. 

In the gray of a gloomy Winter morning they came in 
sight of the Pass of Koord-Cabul, through which lay their 
shortest route to India. 

At the first glimpse of the black, tomblike gorge, shut 
in by frowning precipices, over which brooded a weird, 
unearthly silence, the boldest felt their heart sink ; but it 
was too late now to draw back. Rank on rank, with tho 
ghostly mist closingaround them like a shroud, the doomed 
host went down into the valley of death. 

And then in one moment, the tragedy began. 

Far and wide the air was rent with the Afghan war-shout, 
and each rock, each thicket, each hollow was one blazc 
and crackle of musketry, every bullet telling fetally upon 
the helpless mass below. 

Surprised and outnumbered, the English still stood 
their ground manfully, and attempted to return the fire, 
but against ambushed marksmen hundreds of feet over- 


‘ head, what could they do ? 
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In a moment all was one whirl of fire aad smoke and 
hideous uproar ; yells of rage, shrieks of agony, savage 
surses, the shouts of officers, the neighing of frightened 
norses, the crashing of falling rocks, the groans of the 
wounded and dying, all mingling in dismal chorus with 
the thunder of the battle—blood flowing like water, and 
death coming blindly, no man knew whence or how ! 

What need to dwell on the multiplied horrors of that 
fatal day ? how the entrapped men, famished, wounded, 
hopeless of escape, fought stubbornly to the last ; how 
the worn-out officers, with their swords dropping from 
their frost-bitten hands, still cheered on their fainting 
men as gallantly as ever; how one handful of heroes 
fought their way out of the deadly valley only to be 
slaughtered to a man by fresh enemies beyond ! 

Of sixteen thousand who had left the capital only a 
single man reached Jellalabad alive ; and one day avenged 
alike Rohilcund and Cabul. 

Through the whole of the dreadful struggle Herbert 
St. Clair had fought among the foremost, reckless of life, 
and caring only to have his fill of Afghan blood before he 
died. 

Man on man, the white-frocked murderers fell before 
his deadly aim ; and the rocks above began to echo with 
the ery of * Kill the Inglees-Bashi !” (English captain), 
while bullets fell around him thick and fast. 

But although his uniform was torn to rags, and his cap 
struck from his head, the death-hail still failed to reach 
his life; and the superstitious mountaineers looked with 
secret awe upon this man,whom no weapon could harm and 
no peril dismay. 

But the end came at last. A sharp, sudden pang shot 
through his left side—a sick dizziness overpowered him— 
the black rocks and the rolling smoke, and the eddy of 
struggling figures, swam before him in a mist—there was 
a rushing, roaring sound in his ears—and he fell heavily 
to the earth. 

CHAPTER IV. 
TRUE TO THE LAST. 


Wuen St. Clair regained consciousness, he was at first 
too weak and weary to take much note of his surround- 
ings. His chief feeling was one of overpowering exhaus- 
tion, mixed with a vague sense of having lain insensible 


for weeks, or even months, since the fatal day of Koord- 


Cabul. 

Little by little he began to notice that he was lying 
upon a cushioned couch in a large, high-roofed chamber, 
the walls of which were hung with the skins of wolves 
and tigers, mingled with pointed helmets, silver-hilted 
yataghans, and long mountain rifles, 

Through a narrow loophole in the wall, which revealed 
its immense thickness, he caught a glimpse of a smooth 
green valley far below, dappled with clustering trees, 
among which a tiny stream sparkled in the sunlight—a 
sufficient proof how long a time must have elapsed since 
the gloomy Winter morning of the great battle. 

At that moment a light step caught his ear, and looking 
round, he beheld once more the long dark hair and lus- 
trous eyes of Guleyaz. 

He was about to speak, but she signed to him to be 
silent. 

“The Angel of Death still hovers over you, and you 
must beware. I will tell you all you wish to know. The 
Feringhees are slain, every man; and the coward whom 
they set up as our king has fled for his life. They who 
struck ;you down were men of another tribe, who knew 
nothing of my father’s pledge ; but our people recognized 


you among the fallen, and brought you away—and here, 
in the halls of Kara-Dagh, you are safe as beneath the 
shadow of the Prophet's tomb !” 

The word ‘‘ Kara-Dagh” (Black Mountain) was a revel- 
ation to St. Clair. 

There was no further room for doubt. He was a 
prisoner in the mountain stronghold of Akbar Khan him- 
self ! 

* * * * * * 

Day succeeded day, and the wounded officer, thanks to 
his own native vigor as well as the untiring care of his 
charming nurse, began to shake off the fatal torpor which 
had held him down so long. 

After a while he was able to leave his couch, and, sup- 
ported by the arm of Guleyaz—who seldom left him—to 
venture forth upon the battlements, where he sat for 
hours drinking in the life-giving mountain breeze, and 
feasting his eye upon the glorious panorama below. 

Although he had as yet seen no one but the young 
princess herself, the sounds which reached him from time 
to time showed that the garrison of the fortress was both 
numerous and well-armed. 

From Guleyaz herself he had learned that her father 
was himself in the stronghold; and the reluctance with 
which she gave the information recurred to his memory 
more than once. 

The reason of these precautions was at length explained 
by a piece of news which made his heart leap, when the 
careless talk of two sentinels brought it to his ears—viz., 
that a second English army was advancing into Afghan- 
istan to avenge the destruction of its predecessor. 

But these disturbing ideas were speedily banished by 
thoughts of a softer kind. 

No living creature is more thoroughly accessible to 
female influence than a strong man suddenly made help- 
less ; and Herbert, with the princess’s soft arm supporting 
his weary head, and her musical voice repeating some 
stirring native war-song or romantic Eastern legend was 
happier than he had ever been amid the rush and carnago 
of the battle-field. 

At times, it is true, the thought would suggest itself 
that Akbar Khan, the son of the deposed Ameer, and the 
deadliest enemy of England, could scarcely be disinter- 


| ested in thus throwing his only daughter into the constant 


companionship of a foe and an unbeliever. 

But he resolutely thrust from him the only possible 
explanation, and, like most men in a similar case, was con- 
tent to enjoy the present without troubling himself about 
the future. 

But thivy pleasing dream was destined to a sudden and 
awful awakening. 

One morning, when St. Clair’s strength was so com- 
pletely restored that thoughts of escape* had already 
begun to haunt him, Guleyaz rose to leave him much 
before her usual time, with a long, lingering, beseeching 
look, which her last words terribly explained : 

‘The Feringhee warriors are on their march hither, 
and my father is angry. This day he will send for you, 
and, oh! beware of offending him, for your own sake— 
and mine !” 

An hour later the curtain that hid his door was lifted, 
and a deep voice said : 

‘Follow us, Inglees ! The Khan calls for you.” 

Led by his guards, St. Clair traversed a seemingly end- 
less passage, and entering a wide hall, around which stood 
a line of armed Afghans, motionless as statues. 

In the centre sat the principal chiefs of the tribe, and 
hindmost of all the stately figure of Akbar himself, in all 
the splendor of his barbaric adornment, with the folds of 
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“** you 
SOLDIER TO BREAK HIS FAITH AND TAKE THE HAND OF 


COULD NEVER TEMPT AN ENGLISH 


A VILE 
p» 


TRAITOR AND MURDERER, DO YOUR WORST, I DEFY YOU! 


his jeweled turban overshadowing the fierce black eyes 
that had never known fear or mercy. 

As the prisoner entered, Guleyaz (who was seated beside 
her father) shot one rapid glance at him, as if to bid him 
remember her warning, and then cast her eyes down as 
before. 

There was a momentary pause, and then Akbar spoke : 

‘*Feringhee, you are a brave warrior; and as chief 
speaks with chief, so will I speak with you. We have 
slain many of the Inglees, and their brethren are angry. 


VALLEY OF DEATH. 


The guards led forth the captive, and mingling with 
their heavy tramp came the doomed man’s last word’s : 


‘*God save Old England !” 
* * * 


* % * 


The silence of midnight brooded over the ancient 


| palace, when the gloom of the dungeon into which St. 


War is at our gates, and we need every good sword that 
s } 


will fight for us. 
an enemy—we now embrace you as a friend. 
been valiant, and we respect your valor; you have been 
kind, and we are grateful for your kindness. Dwell 
among us, fight in our ranks, call yourself an Afghan in- 
steal of a Feringhee—and my wealth shall be ypur 
wealth, and I will be your father, and my daughter shall 
be your bride.” 

For one moment the brave man’s pulse throbbed wildly, 
as the large, deep eyes that had so often looked love into 


his own rested on him imploringly. Few men could have 


Hear me ; we have fought with you as | 
You have | 


met that glance unmoved ; while on the other hand, he | 


knew that to refuse such an offer from such a man would 


be rushing upon certain death, in the cruelest form that | 


Afghan vengeance could devise. But in the face of the 
terrible temptation the English heart within him beat true 
as ever. He looked fearlessly into the merciless eyes 
that watched him, and his 
plied : 

“Prince, you have spoken plainly, and [ thank you. 
Your offers are you to offer me 
Afghan crown itself, you could never tempt an English 
soldier to break his faith and take the hand of a traitor 
and a murderer. I defy you !” 


great ; but were 


Do your worst 


Even the iron men around him shuddered to hear such | 


words addressed to their terrible leader, and the daring 
speech was followed by a dead and awful silence. 

A momentary spasm of rage shook the prince’s granite- 
hewn face, succeeded by a look of stern and reluctant 
admiration—the savage’s instinctive admiration of courage, 
even ina mortalenemy. He spoke atlength, with a calm- 
ness more deadly than the loudest anger : 

«Tt is enough—take him away !” 


voice never wavered as he re- | 


the | 


| 


Clair had been cast was broken by a sudden light. 

Before him, white and rigid as a corpse in a spectral 
glare of her lamp, stoob Guleyaz, with her finger pressed 
warningly to her lips. In silence she held out to him the 
gaudy turban of an Afghan warrior, signifying 
to him to put them on. 

He obeyed mechanically, like one in a dream, and the 
moment the disguise was complete she led him hastily to 


tunic and 


the door. 


Outstretched on the floor outside lay the sentinel, evi- 
dently stupefied by some powerful narcotic, by whom ad- 


ministered Herbert could easily guess. 


Pausing a moment to assure herself that all was still in 
the Castle, Guleyaz went straight to the end of the 
passage and opened a small iron door, locking it behind 
her as soon as they had entered. 

What followed Herbert could never clearly recall. He 
had only a vague recollection of tracking the gloomy 
windings of a dismal cavern, from whose damp, oozy sides 
the water fell drop by drop, with a sullen splash, which 


| was the only sound that broke the eternal silence. 


One of these drops extinguished the lamp, but Gule- 
yaz’s burning hand seized his own in the darkness, and 
led him onward he knew not whither. 

At length, after a seemingly endless interval, another 
door flew open before them, and St. Clair, with a delight 
which no words can convey, felt the cool night-air on his 
cheek, and saw the stars shining overhead. 

‘There lies your road,” said his guide, pointing down 
the valley. ‘*The armies of your people cannot be far 
off now. May Allah keep you safe till you reach them.” 

** And you ?” asked Herbert, with a sudden impulse of 
tenderness, as the tremor of her voice told him she was 
weeping. ‘‘They will know that it is you who have 
saved me, and then——” 

**Who cares what happens to me?” answered the girl, 
passionately. ‘‘When the dew that refreshed it is gone, 
what matter how soon the flower withers ? I have saved 
your life—I care not how soon I lose my own.” 


THE VALLEY OF DEATH. —‘‘ THE GLOOM OF THE DUNGEON INTO 
WHICH ST.CLAIR HAD BEEN CAST WAS BROKEN BY A SUDDEN 
LIGHT. BEFORE HIM, WHITE AND RIGID, STOOD GULEYAZ.” 
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“Never, by heaven !” said St. Clair, throwing his strong Years later, the story of that flight sorely tried the faith 
arm around her and kissing her as if his whole soul were | of the guests at Clairmount Park ; but still harder did 
poured into the caress. ‘‘I’m not such a cur as to sneak | they find it to recognize the savage amazon of Cabul in 
off in safety and leave my little ewe-lamb to these moun- | the beautiful and highbred lady to whom Sir Herbert 
tain- wolves. Come with me, darling; and may I be | St. Clair was wont to say playfully : 
called coward before the whole regiment if anything but ‘* My dear, I’ve been telling these gentlemen about our 
death part us two again !” Afghan adventures in 1842, 


ROGER, THE PLOWMAN. 
A Simp_e FAct. 


, 
| PLODDING behind a crawling team, 
All day, through every kind of weather, 
Is not, whate’er the poets deem, 
Pure bliss, and take it altogether. 


The long, stark furrow to turn o'er, 
NS Whilst to the hobnails of the peasant 
Adheres a dozen pounds or more 
Of clay, is not exactly pleasant. 


So, if our plowman, Roger Gray, 
Indulged in a desire of rising 

To higher fortune, I should say 
It was not, on the whole, surprising. 


And though an untaught clown and rough, 
Who searce could shape or read a letter, 
Roger had mother-wit enough 
To handfast Fortune when he met her. 


One Autumn morning, whilst the slow, 
Dull plowshare burst the clods asunder, 


A cry, a feeble ery, of “ wo!’ S 
Made Dick, the plowboy, turn in wonder, : 


Sad was the spectable he spied, 
Poor Roger in the furrow lying 

Flat on his face, who writhed and cried, 
“Run, Dick, my lad; I fear I’m dying! 


“Run, fetch the doctor—fetch my wife— 
The parson, too, if you can find him”— 

Away Dick scampered, as for life, 

Nor ever staid to look behind him, 


Then, first with caution peering round 
To see that nobody was prying, 
Roger rose nimbly from the ground, 
By no means like a person dying. 
And in his hobnails, on the clay, 
Proceeded to perform a mystic 
Pas seul.—I honor Roger Gray, 
But own his dancing not artistic, 


Was Roger crazy? No, not he; 
No man was saner in his dealings; 

Those capers were meant to be 

A needful outlet for his feelings, 


Though so illiterate a clown, 
Roger was shrew%, av artfy? fellow! 
Just where he hac been lying aown 
The ground was \iterally yellow. 


His plowshare, strikingg somewhat deep, 
Had smashed a pot of gold; and of it 
Roger proposed the who!e to keep 
For his peculiar use and profit. 


HER GOLDEN 


Mapamr sat cozily in the shade of a jutting rock while 
her pupils sported in the surf ; and dreamily watching the 
seagulls and sails, and smelling the healthy brine of the 
ocean, enjoyed holiday-time as keenly as her four orphan 
wards, who were screaming, laughing and dancing in the 
foamy fringes of old Neptune’s spangled blue mantle. 

No Long Branch or Newport for madame and her four 
pretty heiresses, but this quiet beach at the foot of a farm, 
and, instead of a princely hotel, with “hops ” and insinu- 
ating fortune-hunters abounding, a square, delightful, 
jolly, old-time farmhouse, with a sugar-bush behind it, an 
orchard, pasture-lands and the sea before it, and within it 


rosy, good-hearted Widow Smilyman, Betsey, her dim- | 


pled daughter, and one inale being, of no possible account 


in madame’s decorous cileulations, John Smilyman, part 


owner of house, farm, bush and orchard. 

Not the attenuated ghost of a rail-whistle, a boat-whistle 
or a factory warwhoop reached this secluded spot, and the 
only mechanical sound which disturbed the ambient air 
was the tootling of Widow Smilyman on the horn, which 
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Dick, if he knew, would -in all, 
So Roger by his tumble hid it, 

Many, before they rise, will fall; 
He did—and very well he did it, 


The coast now clear on everyside, 
toger sees nO more cause to tarry, 
But in his wallet hastes to hide 
The fair rose-nobles of King Harry. 


This done, and seated on his plow. 

He sees approach, with inward laughter, 
His mistress first; the doctor now; 
And now the vicar, panting after. 


With a subdued and suffering air 
Roger received them all, and stated 
That, whilst he thanked them for their care, 
His malady had much abated. 


So much, indeed, he did not fear 

But he might soon resume his tillage. 
He bought a farm within the year, 

And died churchwarden of his village. 


HAIR 


“Do hurry, Emily!” cried the others, in chorns, 
“There’s Mrs. Smilyman beginning to tootle for supper.” 
“‘Oh, you barbarians,” said Emily, ‘‘to talk of supper 
with such a sea and sky before you !” 
‘‘T wonder shall we have pancakes to-night?” said 
Nelly Canter, as they nimbly dressed themselves, ‘There 
was no saleratus yesterday to make any, but ‘my son 


| John, the image of his poor pa, Deacon Smilyman,’ went 


to the village to-day, and I trust he brought some home. 


| I pant for pancakes.” 


‘You greedy thing!” said ruddy Charlotte. ‘* You are 
just like a fat, fair little pig, black eyes and all !” 
‘*T saw the saleratusin the cupboard,” said Edith Merry, 


| with the majesty of Mrs. Siddons, ‘and I do smell the 


pancakes mingling their perfume with the soul-bracing 


| odor of the swells of the eternal sea !” 


musical performance meant fricasseed chicken and cream, | 
honey-pots and pancakes, tea and cake, and was a great | 
deal more suggestive thin a fashionable “ re¢ital” of | 


classic music. 

Madame looked at her watch, and perceived that the 
time for Widow Smilyman’s evening fugue was approach- 
ing. 

**Come in, my little ones \” she shrieked, in her clear, 
honest treble. ‘It is nearl.; supper-time, and truly you 
have been an hour in the oce:.n.” 

“We are coming!” called back Charlotte Brisby, be- 
tween her little palms. ‘Is the coast clear, madame ?” 

Madame nodded brightly, and they came dancing and 
glittering out of the gentle surf, wild with spirits and 
ruddy as four roses. 

The calm solitude was so conipletely their own that the 
shadow of the rock under which madame sat answered for 
a dressing-room, and they came \ripping up, three in ad- 
vanes, chasing each other in the glancing sunlight, the 
fourth tripping demurely behind, in a quaint white flannel 
bathing-dress, over which fell, qnite to the warm, red 
sand, a remarkable mass of luminous yellow hair, like a 
mantle, and which gave out pecudiar rich lights as the 
sun struck it. 


“That sounds like Ruskin,” said Emily, laughing. 

«Especially the ‘swells of the eternal sea,’”’ said Nelly 
Canter ; ‘“‘but they are all gone to Saratoga for the re- 
gatta.” 

‘* How I should like to be there !” exclaimed Charlotte, 
who was a rosy, eighteen-year-old collection of large 
bones, cleverness, and young, manly good nature—‘“‘ with 


| sufficient freedom to wear bloomers if I wished—which [ 


would not, madame deary—ride a bicycle, or toot a mail- 
coach with four prancing grays.” 

Madame had a very delicate rein for these young necks, 
and having succeeded in bringing up four God-fearing, 


| intellectual and amiable specimens of young womanhood, 


could afford to let them caper and sparkle, mentally and 
physically, as all healthy young things should, so she 
laughed at this sally, gathering up her novel, her air- 
cushion, and her little telescope, with brisk, pretty brown 
hands. 

‘And what should my little white one like ?” pinching 
Emily’s cheek, as the latter laced her little kid boots. 

**T can answer for her!” cried Charlotte. ‘She would 
like to sit on the edge of a rainbow, with her golden hair 
all about her, and look at sunsets while she made pinafores 
for poor babies.” 

** How could she look at sunsets and hem pinafores ?”’ 
interposed Nelly. 

Emily raised her little flower-like face, which had deli- 
cate freckles like “‘ fairy favors” on it, and smiled, looking 


HER 


dreamily up and down the golden beach, and then at 
madame. 

T should like a more active existence than that,” she 
said ; ‘‘oh, far more, and very different.” 

“Pray, girls, hurry!” cried Nelly Canter, hastily, 
snatching up her rose-wreathed hat; ‘flesh and blood 
cannot withstand the smell of those pancakes any longer.” 

They triumphantly surrounded little madame, and 
whirled her off in their midst with a flutter and rush un- 
known after seventeen. 

The wind was coming up for an evening frolic with the 
surf, the sun gallantly complimented the last day of rosy 
June by hanging his tent with her gay color, which glori- 
ously reflected itself even in the very blades of John Smi- 
lyman’s patent mower, and on the face of John himself, as 
he sheepishly watched the pretty quartet hurrying home 
with madame under the orchard boughs, while he made a 
simple toilet at the pump in the chipyard, and wondered 
at Emily’s hair, as the wind snatched it to and fro, and the 
sun twisted his mighty arrows daintily in it, like a war- 
rior toying with his wife’s tresses while she armed him 
for battle. 

Before this eventful June, Summer boarders had simply 
meant toJohn Smilyman dyspeptic teachers of the mascu- 
line gender, or elderly ladies who came to the country 
principally in search of those fresh eggs demoralized urban 
hens apparently decline to furnish, and cream which the 
civilized “milky mothers” know naught of, and who 
merely took the landscape as an unimportant feature in 
their rustic experience. 

Never before had he felt constrained to stand on the 
deerskin mat for ten minutes before entering the keeping- 
room, or to seek that peace of mind in the haymow which 
he was far from finding at the meals he took in the wor 
derful society of madame and her wards. 

Madame sat erect in her wooden chair like some courtly 
little fairy in gray serge, with a wonderful ring or two 
flashing at him, and a faint odor of violets always about 
her, and the eight arch eyes of her four wards twinkled in- 
cessantly and mischievously. 

This little madame was very kind to him in her stately 
way. She lent him books and admirable drawings from 
the Old Masters to pore over and copy, which enchanted 
him mightily, for he had a kind of rapture on him at the 
sight of a picture—mais que voulez-vous ? 

Of late he could not breathe comfortably to the bottom 
of his deep chest wherever the mystic gleams of little 
Emily’s hair and eyes were to be found, and so spent most 
of his few leisure moments in the bland and innocent so- 
ciety of his frolicsome calves and bleating lambs, sketch- 
ing those unconscious models in every variety of attitude 
their supple bodies were capable of assuming with a vigor 
of touch promising great things. 

There is not the least doubt that it was a dangerous 
June for John Smilyman. Sometimes he was required to 
row the ladies out in that cunning combination of a raft 
and a tub, which was the only craft madame would trust 
herself or her charges in, which excursions generally took 
place in the sparkling of the moon, and accompanied by 
the sound of Edith’s ‘‘zither’’—a little instrument she 
had brought, with the art of playing it, from the East, 
where she had been born. 

It was also his duty to take them on amateur berry- 
picking frolics into leafy thickets, to instruct them in the 
arcadian process of hay-tossing in the fields, and to stand 
on guard while they tried to feed his huge, heavy-limbed, 
satin-skinned farm-horses with chocolate creams, and 
watch eight little hands, like animated lily-leaves, patting 
the mighty necks of those happy quadrupeds. 


GOLDEN HAIR. 


‘“*My little ones are very foolish, Monsieur Jean,” 
madame would trill out on these occasions. ‘I much ad- 
mire your so admirable good humor and patience. Char- 
lotte, Charlotte, dost thou not comprehend that a young, 
small calf will devour thy handkerchief if thou dost con- 
duct it about his neck in that so droll fashion ?” 

They got into the way of styling him Monsieur Jean al- 
most at once, and amongst themselves “the Knight of the 
Plow,” and much extolled his fine, natural chivelry, and 
greatly bewailed his coarse-skinned hands, which, yet, 
were finely formed, his sunburnt nose, his big mouth and 
his heavy shoulders. 

John’s best time was in the friendly dusk when they all 
sat on the veranda, Widow Smilyman knitting, madame 
fanning herself, and at her fect little Emily, sitting in a 
mantle of yellow hair, her mites of hands clasped on her 
knees, and her eyes fixed on the sea. 

This night Edith, who had the passionate, artistic soul 
of an ancient Greek, after long looking at the mysterious, 
voiceless, silver swell of the sea, with a phantom, dark- 
sailed craft upon its glittering edge, began to repeat, in 
her rich young voice, the mournful, majestic lines of the 
‘Morte d’Arthur,” and, having arrived at the place where 
Sir Bedivere flings Excalibar into the mere, forgot the rest, 
and broke down, laughing. 

‘*Who will pick up poor Excalibar ?” she asked, when, 
to every one’s amazement, John Smilyman took up the 
lines whore Edith’s memory failed her, and from his dusky 
corner rolled harmoniously : 


“T close! mine eyelids, lest the gems 
Should blind my purpose.” 


“Oh, go on, please, Monsieur Jean!” they cried, in 
chorus. ‘‘That’s magnificent !” 

Emily looked shyly round at him. It was just light 
enough to see his undeniably handsome eyes sparkling 
in his shadowy ambuscade. They were shining straight 
at her. 

“*Do go on,” said Charlotte. 
for such majestic verse. 
Jean.” 

But Monsieur Jean was stalking away, and presently a 
hubbub in the farmyard announced his presence amongst 
his flocks and herds. 

‘* John’s a real smart boy,” said the Widow Smilyman to 
madame. ‘‘Ef the deacon hadn’t left the place with a 
drefful heavy mortgage on it—which ain’t nigh lifted yet 
—he’d have gone to learnin’ pictur’-makin’; he’s drefful 
set upon it, an’ so was his pa, though he never got beyond 
colorin’ the kitchen floor; but when John was just a 
real small mite he could draw anything you'd name on his 
slate.” . 

‘*What a pity he cannot go to Rome and study !” said 
Emily, looking gravely out of her golden bower. 

** Well, miss, when his pa lay dyin’, John promised to 
take hold and clear the place, and I guess he kinder meant 
what he said. He’s not one to take hold on to the plow 
and look back. God bless him! there never was a better 
boy than my son John.” 

Madame, whose French soul set great store by filial 
love, called him ‘‘a hero more great than Alexander,” 
and kissed Widow Smilyman on both brown cheeks with 
effusion. 

Emily was fond of little reveries—some in sad-colored 
doublets, like Oliver Cromwell, and some light as thistle- 
down and clad in smocks as cheerfully pink as daffodils, 
and when she had woven her hair into two great ropes of 
gold, and stood motionless by the window in her white 
night-dress, Charlotte left her undisturbed, and went to 


‘*A man’s voice is fittest 
Do, pray, go on, Monsieur 
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bed, and thither Emily crept, after an hour’s grave counsel 
with the moon and sage discourse with the stars, and fell 
asleep, thinking of John Smilyman manfully turning his 
eyes from the resplendent gates of art and trudging, with 
cheerful face and burning heart, after the plow. After 
that she called him ‘‘Sir Bedivere” in her dreams, and 
murmured to her pillow : 
“I closed mine eyelids, lest the gems 
Should blind my purpose,” 
* * * * * ¥ 

The next Summer found Edith married to a Greek mer- 
chant—one of the colossi of wealth—and gone to live 
amongst the olives of Crete. Little Nelly had gone to 
dwell under the palms of Paradise, and Charlotte was mar- 
ried to a medical man in New York, who toiled as hard, 
now he had a splendid brown-stone shelter for his clever 
head, and a rich wife, as when Charlotte had insisted on 
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For some reason, Emily lingered in the city along with 
the skim-milk (of which common commodity she managed 
to see a great deal), until her maid became hysterical, and 
her confidential attendant, who had served her father and 
her grandfather, waxed indignant, and almost entirely se- 
cluded himself in his pantry, fanning himself and drink- 
ing ‘‘cobblers” with a mighty zest. 

Madame, who ‘‘knew more of Anne Page’s mind than 
any other woman in Windsor,” gave her a quick, delightful 
sympathy—as a pure bit of silver gives out a clear, satis- 
fying note under a light touch. 

They managed to make themselves tolerably comfortable 
with an ingeniously contrived punkah ; masses of ice set en 
silver trays, in fern-shaded corners, a cooing fountain 
playing in a snow-white basin, with doves perched on its 
brim, and sea-green silk at the windows. A huge aqua- 
rium filled one side of the boudoir, which was a large, free- 


SUCH FUN! 
THIS IS AUNT MARTHA MENTALLY EXCLAIMING, “BLESS THEIR DEAR 


LITTLE HEARTS !| 


WHAT FUN THEY ARE HAVING!” 


THIS IS AUNT MARTHA AGAIN, JUST 
HAD A “‘COMPLIMENT ” HERSELF. 


marrying him from a third-rate boarding-house, and an | /unged room; and at one of the windows a bank of flowers 


office like a magnified pillbox. 

Emily, with madame to chaperone her, had set up dainty 
housekeeping in a princely French flat, and nowadays the 
golden hair was braided decorously about the small, sweet 
head, and the bright eyes held a ‘‘clear, pointed flame,” 


which turned too inquiringly and searchingly on the partis | 


who came a-wooing to the French flat for their success 
with its owner. 

It was toward the end of June, and the French flat had 
become hot and stifling. The créme de la créme, to prevent 
itself souring, had gone to the tops of mountains, the bot- 
toms of valleys, and the white fringes of the purple sea, 
while the skim-milk seethed humbly in the glaring city, 
and even the cool shadows of teeming cellars, and the 
bracing atmosphere of high-lifted attics, quite failed in 
preventing it from fermenting unwholesomely. 

The Summer in great cities is a glowing Moloch, whose 
red-hot hands are always full of little children who have 
** passed through the fire.” 


basked in a tenderly tempered pool of light. 
Emily’s favorite seat was close to the aquarium, and this 


| afternoon she sat beside it, swinging to and froin a rocker, 


like a dove on a shady bough, and dreamily watching the 
goldfish gliding like gilded phantoms through the green 
weeds and moss, while madame dozed by the flowers. A 


| little white stand, airily supported by gilded hop-poles, 


festooned with vines and tassels clambering from them 
round the snowy slab, stood beside her. A huge ‘‘ Dante,” 
in white velvet and gold, lay open on it. A gold thimble 


and a point lace butterfly, with u shining needle glittering 


like an elfin spear in his partially completed wing, lay be- 
side the ** Dante,” in a basket made like a shell of mother- 
of-pearl and lined with blue satin. A child’s book, rich 
with more than Tyrian hues, and intended for a small 
half-pint of very poor “skim-milk,” kept the butterfly 
harmonious company, and had just been the subject of 
Emily’s studies. 

Emily’s faee was still delicately blossom-like, still 
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freckled daintily. but ¢raver, and more oval than round. 
The decorous coronet above the transparent brow burst 
at the ends into a shining shower, half-wave, half-curl, 
falling below her waist; and, in her lustreless dove- 
red silk, of flounce or fringe, but with a 
strange little cape cf white lace on her shoulders, and an 


guiltless 


angry-hued bracelet on her snowy wrist, she made a | 


quaint, delightful picture of high-bred beauty. 

A clock struck four in a little crystal chirp, and tinkled 
off ix 
by ..o means loud enough to 
elephantine fect on the carpet. 

Emily looked up, blushing, 
if a rose but nodded at her. 
asked, dreamily. 

Griffin looked magnificently displeased, and bore an 
empty silver salver. 

“'There’s a pusson in the aunty-room, miss, and he 
seems rather low tong. He says he does not use cards, 
but that you expect to see him. 
cated young pusson, ma’am, and he gev his appellation 
orally—Mr. John Smilyman.” 

**Show Mr. Smilyman in at once, Griffin !” said Emily, 


drown the soft pudding of 


as she had a trick of doing 
‘*What is it, Griflin ?”’ she 


to a mere thread of melody, amere cobweb of sound, | 


He looks like a rusti- | 


so wide-awake immediately that showers of light flew from | 


her eyes, and her cheeks blushed very | prettily, indeed. 
“T expected him,” she said, in her dulcet voice ; ‘“‘he is 
the gentleman with whose mother we boarded last 
Summer. Please, Griffin, don’t keep him waiting !” 

“* He’s low ‘ony, Miss Em’ly, I must say,” said Griffin, 
mollified by this confidence, but still with severity, and 
padded out again to bring Mr. ‘ohn Smilyman into fairy- 
land. 

Madame woke up, and ran to him as he came in, dressed 
in badly made country mourning, pathetically new and 
glossy, and shook his brown hands in both of hers, while 
Emily came tripping to meet him. 

““T am glad you have come to bid us good-by,” she 
said, her eyes very bright. ‘‘ What is this we hear of your 
going to Rome ?” 

Something made her think of the words of Sir Bedivere, 
as John stood before her, stubbornly looking away from 
her small, radiant face to the carpet, and a little fine 
smile, like sunlight glancing on the edge of a jewel, 
danced into her eyes. 

** Monsieur Jean,” said madame, leading him to a chair, 
“‘you have our condolences most sympathetic on the de- 
cease of madame, your so good mother.” 

*‘ Mine, surely,” 
temple. 

“Thank you, ladies,” said John, after a pause, and 
looking, not at Emily, but at madame. ‘TI have had a 
piece of great good fortune, and I wish she had lived to 
see it.” 

Emily turned the bracelet on her wrist, swaying to and 
fro in the gloom, and listening with interest. 

“Let us hear of it,” cried madame. ‘One loves to 
listen of good fortune.” 

**Some one has bought the old place for ten times its 
value,” said John, brightening. ‘‘ Not that I asked for 
such asum, but he said it was worth more than that to 
the person who wanted it, and, after sharing with Betsy— 
she’s married now—I shall have plenty to take me to 
Rome, and keep me there for four years, living poor 
enough,” said John Smilyman, ‘‘ but pushing on and up 
please God.” 

“Thou wilt be famous and rich one day, my brave,” 
cried madame. 

‘“* Who is the purchaser of vour dear old place, Monsieur 
Jean ?” asked Emily's voice, very clear and very sweet. 


said Emily, soft as one whispers in a 


RE 


“A lawyer in the city, ma’am,” said John, looking at 
the toes of Emily’s little slippers, as they peeped from the 
folds of the dove-colored raiment. ‘‘ And, as you told me 
to come and let you know if any change took place in my 
circumstances, I called in to tcll you that I am going to 
get the—a desire of my heart, at last—four years of 
pictures and paint-brushes !” 

*“You will return to America, dear Monsieur Jean ?” 
asked madame, anxiously. 

‘Yes, ma’am, if I meet with success,” replied John, 
looking at his own boots this time. 

** And when do you sail ?” 

*'To-ni¢ht. 

There was profound silence for a moment. 

Emily leant her cheek on her little tinger-tips, and 
looked into the green, crystal depths of the aquarium. 

‘You will, at times, write to me ?” asked madame. 

“Tf I do any good over there,” he said, simply, and, 
hearing a rustle of silk raiment in the ante-room, rose 
precipitately to go. Emily smiled at him brightly. 

** Good speed to you !” she said, quaintly, and gave him 
both hands cheerfully. 

Madame kissed him on both cheeks, whereat it was fine 
to see him blushing ; and so he went ‘out, ‘closing the 
door between himself and them, to trudge—with scrip and 
staffand pilgrim’s scanty fare—toward the bejeweled gates 
of France. 

In a few minutes Emily rang for Griffin. 

“You may tell Mary to pack up to-night,” she said, 
turning from a very brown study of the gold-fish. ‘‘ And 
we leave town to-morrow morning, Griffin.” 

‘For Nooport, miss ?” asked Griffin, anxiously. 

‘“No,” said Emily, “I am afraid you will have a dull 
Summer, Griffin. We are going down to a seaside farm I 
have bought from that gentleman who went away just 
now.” 

‘**T am finding myself onekal to any but the most placa- 
ble pleasures, miss!” said Griffin, ‘‘and shan’t object to 
the most rooral scene, so that it’s cool !” 

**T have bought it,” remarked Emily, modestly, ‘to 
make it a Summer hospital for poor, sick city children.” 

**God bless you, Miss Emily, my dear little girl !”’ cried 
Griffin. 

And running forward as nimbly as Apollo himself, he 
took her hand up and kissed it reverently. It felt a very 
cold and trembling little hand, indeed ! 

‘*He’s not got no tong,” remarked Griffin, alluding to 
the departed guest, ‘‘so I suppose the house ain’t pala- 
tial. He was walkin’ through the wall of the aunty-room, 
with his eyes starin’ and his features workin’, when I was 
obligated to take him by the arm and lead him out of tiie 
door. What time is the carriage to be round in the morn- 
ing, ma’am ?” 

‘* At nine,” said Emily. 

* * 


* 7 


Five Summers passed like rubies dragged over the Ni- 
agara of Time, and the sixth found madame, Emily and 
Charlotte sitting under the very rock where we first dis- 
covered them. 

Madame had her telescope, her air-cushion and her 
novel, as of old, and was perfectly unchanged. Emily’s 
golden hair fell in seaside freedom about her, as of yore, 
and her face was still like a delicate blossom. Charlotte 
was now a Junoic-looking matron, and held on her knee a 
solemn-eyed youth of some three Summers, for the sake 
of whose precious health she was passing the season with 
Emily at Sunnybeach Farm. 

The tide was coming in gently along the miles of shoal- 
ing beach, and the gay shouts of some fifty specimens of 
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city ‘“‘skim-milk” made the air merry as they chased the | 
curly little fringes, which struck at them like kitten’s 
paws. 

A portly form in black moved amongst the Liliputians 
as a kind of lord high constable, but occasionally laid 
aside the terrors of office to hold a very small pitcher of 

kim” aloft to ‘‘see the s’ips” passing like gulls against 
the sky, or to offer a practical hint to some earnest archi- 
tects in clamshells as to the rearing of their fairy edifices. 

‘How good Griffin is to the little ones,” said Charlotte. 
“ Won't oo run to Griffin, ducky diamonds ?” 

‘‘No,” said the serious young man, with Napoleonic 
brevity. 

“Griffin is my right hand,” said Emily. 

‘Don’t you ever intend to have ‘a nearer one, and a 
dearer,’ for prime minister, my Lady Bountiful ?” asked a 
gentleman who lay at her feet—a handsome, careless 
fellow, with merry eyes and ruddy cheeks, Emily’s most 
persistent and apparently most successful lover. 

‘Cousin Harold ?” cried Charlotte. ‘Foreign travel 
evidently has not blunted the edge of your curiosity. 
Emily, do, pray, turn this masculine Eve out of Eden.” 

‘“*T defy her to do anything of the kind,” said Harold 
Disney. ‘Am not I the life of Sunnybeach, I ask, in all 
humility ?” 

‘You are a very pretty fellow, as our grandmothers 
used to say,” said Charlotte, laughing, ‘‘ but as for humil- 
ity ——” 

“TI can troll a darcarolie,” said Mr. Disney. ‘I can 
play the guitar, I can row, I can ride, I can hold worsted 
for ten minutes at a stretch, I can wring laughter from the 
most attenuated ragged robin yonder, I can——” 

‘* By-the-way, have you finished that sketch of Emily 
you commenced last week ?” interrupted Charlotte. 

‘*T wanted another look at her golden hair, unbound,” 
said Harold. ‘‘Miss Emily, will you sit to me when I 
paint my great picture ?” 

*“That depends on what you undertake to represent, 
ind how you do it,” said Emily, very demurely. 

*‘Oh, Jove and Juno! what a snub! There, for pity’s 
sake, keep that pensive look for one instant, Emily ; the 
very thing I want, I do affirm !” 

‘For whom, Monsieur Disney ?” asked madame. 

‘‘The Lady of Shalott !” he exclaimed, looking keenly 
at Emily, ‘‘ where she exclaims, ‘I am half-tired of shad- 
ows.’ There, thank you, fair hostess, I’ve jotted that 
down with more success than usually attends my pencil.” 

‘Sketching and chatting here under this rock does so 
remind me of the Smilymans,” said Charlotte, thought- 
fully. ‘Did you ever hear anything of John Smilyman 
after you bought the place, Emmy ?” 

‘‘ We heard of him for two years,” said Emily, quietly. 
“ He was then getting on famously with his art-studies ; 
but after that we quite lost sight of him.” 

‘‘T fear he is deceased,” remarked madame, shaking her 
lively little head until the black braids twinkled like jet in 
the sun. 

‘““ Why, that must be the John Smilyman I used to 
know in Rome!” exclaimed Harold Disney, arching his 
delicate black brows. ‘‘ He was making quite a stir in 
art-circles there. Though a mere tyro, his animals were 
considered to come pretty near Bonheur’s. I dare say the 
poor fellow is dead; that malaria walks a man off to 
Hades in no time.” 

Emily sat looking at the sea, and said nothing. It is 
wonderful how calmly some natures outwardly regard the 
ruin and downfall of their Luxors and Karnaks. 

In the next five minutes the roses fell from the pillars 
of the palace of her dreams, the pillars crumbled from the 
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roof, th? roof yawned, the walls fell crashing into the 
dreary sands of the desert of life, and never a lash quiv- 
ered or a finger stirred, as the thunders of such a ruin 
clanged upon her brain. Madame glanced furtively at 
her, and rising, walked quickly away. Disney, who had 
suddenly lost his joyous humor, strolled off up the beach, 
looking supremely elegant and distinguished, despite a 
little artistic affectation displayed in a Vandyke beard and 
a velveteen coat. 

By this time the serious young man had fallen asleep, 
with his dimpled fist nestled in his mother’s neck, regard- 
less of lace fraise and dainty ribbon, and was dimpling in 
his dreams, more like Cupid than Napoleon. 

‘* Doesn’t he look sweet ?” asked Charlotte, delightedly. 

Emily smiled assentingly as she resumed her tatting. 

**Oh, by-the-way,” said Charlotte, ‘‘ Fred has filled the 
vacant bed in the boys’ ward for you—of course, dear, 
subject to your approval. Iam afraid, Emmy, you will 
be angry with poor Fred when I tell you that it is an 
adult masculine he has picked up this time.” 

‘*T am surprised,” answered Emily ; ‘‘ but Sunnybeach 
and its mistress owe too much to dear Dr. Fred ever to 
question his judgment. His protégé will be kindly wel- 
comed, as they say in Ireland.” 

‘Fred says it is a most pitiable case,” went on Mrs. 
Fred, ‘‘ and you are to write at once and let him know, so 
that the poor creature éan be moved at once from his 
frightful cellar, and brought down to the fresh air here.” 

“Tl go in and write at once,” said Emily, rising. 

“Harold,” shricked Mrs. Fred, ‘‘come and carry the 
ducky into the house for me, please.” 

Harold sauntered back, looking rather moody, and they 
strolled up to the farmhouse through the merry, pallid 
little children who were to enjoy a heaven lasting a 
month, and composed of plenty to eat and the sea- 
breezes. 

* * * * * * 

‘** Emily,” said Harold Disney, a week after, ‘‘ will you 
be my wife ?” 

‘* Why should f ?” asked Emily, smiling coldly. 

‘Because I love you,” he answered, flushing. 

‘Thank you,” replied Emily, gravely ; ‘‘ I believe you 
do.” 

He gave a sigh of relief. 

“T thought you might have judged otherwise,” he said ; 
‘* for you are rich and I am poor.” 

‘* Oh, T know the signs of love as well as Rosalind,” said 
Emily. 

“You are laughing at me,” he exclaimed, hotly. 

They had just returned from riding, and they stood on 
the veranda by an open window, the Virginia creeper 
showering over them, and the sea breaking its blue crystal 
beyond the rich, rustling green of the orchard. 

‘‘No,” she answered ; “‘I am not. But, you see, I 
don’t love you. Iam sorry for you, Mr. Disney. 

He looked at her and turned pale. In another woman 
the coquette might have spoken, not in her ; and, to do 
him justice, he loved her. 

‘‘Ts there no hope ?” he asked, after a moment’s intense 
silence. 

Emily shook her head. 

He burst out laughing. 

**'To think,” he cried, seizing her shoulder, and looking 
at her, ‘‘that this puny frame holds power enough to 
make or mar a man! Don’t flinch, Emily ; I shall not 
hurt you.” 

Without the warning of a step or a rustle, a gaunt head, 
like that of some terrible Lazarus, came between them, 
an.la bony arm thrust them apart. 
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** Oh, hell-hound !”’ shrieked a frightful voice. ‘‘ Give 
me back my money !” 

Emily sprang back with a scream, as a tall figure in a 
dressing-gown hurled itself on Harold Disney from the 
open window behind them, and fell with him, struggling, 
on the floor of the veranda. 

In a second Harold was on his feet, staring with a 
ghastly gaze at the long, gaunt form feebly writhing at his 
fect, and glaring up at him with burning eyes 8f rage and 
agony. 

I promise you Emily 
self into ma- 
dame’s arms, 
who came 
running out 
with Char- 
lotte and Dr. 
Fred,all look- 
ing wild and 
distraught. 

“Oh, ma- 
dame,” Emily 
shrieked, at 
the same time 
wildly beat- 
ing her hands 
together, 
“it’s John 
Smilyman 


gave a fine scream, and flung her- 


en — — 
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stared at him in shame and disgust. Emily slipped from 
madame, and, running up to Dr. Fred, took the collec. 
tion of bones which did duty for John’s hand in hers, 

““Do you remember me ?” she asked. 

“Oh, yes!” he said, staring at her wildly. ‘‘ Whenever 
I was down in the red-hot pit with the devils, you would 
come and let your golden hair down to help me up, 
That's the chief devil,” he whispered, pointing at Harold. 

‘*He is going to have a relapse,” said Dr. Fred, anx- 
iously. 

Mr. Disney retreated gracefully from the scene. 

“Will you 
shake hands, 
Charlotte ?” 
he asked. 

**No, sir !” 
thundered 
Dr. Fred, 
“she will 
not.” 

** Good-by, 
then,” said 
Harold, with 
great good- 
humor. “And 
pray remem- 
ber, if I ever 
have any 
spare cash, I 


come back.” 7 ' shall  dis- 
Harold Dis- fe : e/ charge my 
ney reeled YY YYW, little  liabili- 
against "te Wy Ya, ties.” 
5 fr i \ i | 


house - wall, 
and Dr. Fred 


WA NS / - **Confound 
| your impu- 


lifted the it WN) U} dence, sir!” 
Lazarus form Hit roared Fred. 
from the Ara NK VND Harold 
floor. \ i Te bowed to the 
“Emily, I \ ! im i u ladies, having 
never knew WAN Winn i “ more than re- 
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ited ae i Sevag il YY = SS comp osure, 
until he ar- Neen a = =— and left the 
rived with : — : field, his 
him while colors soiled, 
you were out but his air 
riding. Oh, as gallant as 
Harold, are though his 
you the hor- banneret had 
rid wretch n ot been 
who robbed smirched; 
the poor fel- and Sunny- 
low ?” beach saw 


Charlotte 
was white 
and sobbing, 
and Dr. Fred’s good, manly face was red with indignation. ] 

‘Harold !” he exclaimed, fixing his eyes on his wife’s 
cousin, ‘‘if you were not the Disney who borrowed every | 
cent of this poor fellow’s money and fled with it, say so, 
and don’t keep your cousin and myself in this agony of 
shame.” 

‘I’m the very man,” said Harold. ‘‘One man preys 
on another ; that’s the rule, isn’t it? I’m deuced sorry 
to see poor old Jack so down on his luck. If anything 
had happened ” (here he glanced at Emily), ‘‘ I meant to | 
Jook him up and repay all I borrowed.” 
He had quite recovered his airy eloquence, while ther ° 
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him no more. 
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John Smilyman, known to Dr. Fred as John Smith, 
fever patient number one hundred, had told him his 
He had husbanded his means to carry him through 
his art studies in Rome, when one day a friend, one 
Harold Disney, borrowed every cent he possessed and fled 
with it. 

This Disney was one of the exotic students of art in the 
studio where John Smilyman labored. He hunted on the 
Campagna, he rode beside elegant carriages, and danced 
in the most exclusive ballrooms of Rome, and suddenly 
vanished like a smokewreath, leaving Jewish usurers 
raving in the Ghetto, and John Smilyman to starve. 
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John was forced to give up his place in the great 
master’s studio ; he had no friends and no influence, tliis 
transplanted rustic, and what an iron heel has adversity 
for such ! 

Eventually he worked his way back to New York as one 
of a ship’s crew, and lay down to die of the fever which 
consumed his soul as well as body, when Dr. Fred found 
him, and, only knowing him as John Smith, brought him, 
listless and unknowing of his destination, to Emily’s 


house of Sunnybeach. 
* ¥ 


* % ¥ am 

Harold Disney went boldly back to Rome, magnetized 
the Jews in the Ghetto, and married a lean Italian princi- 
pessa—an amiable old woman, who had plenty of money 
and took snuff, and treated him equally well with her 
adored poodle and parrot. 

One day when she had -made him a handsome present, 
he wrote a gay, affectionate letter to John Smilyman, and 
sent him a check for the amount he had ‘ borrowed,” 
with interest—not such as the Hebrews in the Ghetto 
might admire, but as much as one gentleman might accept 
from another, and there was peace between their tents. 

By this time Emily had nursed John back to health and 
life and radiant hope, and married him ; and John had 
painted two capital pictures—not of sheep nor of goats, 
but one of Sir Bedivere, with his eyes shut, flinging Ex- 
calibar, with its blinding, rainbow hill, into the sullen, 
sedgebound mere, and under it 

“T closed mine eyelids, jest the gems, 
Should blind my purpose.” 


And Sir Bedivere’s face was a faithful copy of his own. 
The other represented a gray tower, round and slim, 
and rich with mystic carvings, rising from a black moat, 
dashed here and there with fierce white moonlight glaring 
through tempestuous clouds. Two gaunt and savage 
hounds, which might have typified Famine and Despair, 
plunged through the sullen water, baying a breathless 
man in a tattered jerkin, who, with skeleton and anguish- 
face thrown back, was climbing the ivy which richly 
draped the slender turret. It was parting from the gray 
stones under his weight, but above him, from the open 
casement, leaned a damsel, blazing in gems, in sumptuous 
and quaint raiment, and with a modest face, like a tender 
flower. Down to the wretched fugitive she had let her 
glorious golden tresses, and, as he grasped the shining 
tendrils, the faintest rose of dawn outbattled the angry 
moonlight, and touched his bony figure. Under it was 


written, ‘‘Her Golden Hair,” and the faces were those of | 


Emily and John. 

He will be a famous artist before long, and Sunnybeach 
flourished modestly under Emily’s tender care. They 
spend their Summers there still, attended by Griffin, who 
at first was difficult on the subject of the marriage ; but 
when Charlotte assured him that Mr. Smilyman had ace- 


quired fon during his three years’ residence in Rome, he | 


was kind enough to observe that, ‘‘ perhaps Miss Emily 
could not have done better with her money, after all.” 
And, perhaps, she could not! 


Alt THE TOP OF A HIGH CHIMNEY. 


Wuen I was three-and-twenty, I went down-cour.try 
with the builder for whom I worked, to carry out on» of 


his contracts. While there I fell in love with the prettiest 
girl IT had ever seen. 
attentions that I was full of hope, till an old lover joined 
our force. 


She seemed so “attered with my 


A HIGH CHIMNEY. 


Then I found out my mistake, as Mary at once gave me 
the cold shoulder. My successful rival, Ben Lloydd, and 
I were not, of course, the best of friends ; still I bore him 
no ill-will, and being of a cheery temper, soon got the bes 
of it, and 4n time we became great cronies. 

I went to his wedding, and after that often dropped into 
their neat little cottage to see them, and got to look upon 
Mary as asortof sister. Ben had no ground for jealousy, 
though evil tongues, I found, were busy. 

The contract was nearly up, when a lightning-conductor 
upon one of the highest chimneys over at Llanelly 
sprang, and the owner of the works offered our master the 
job. 

‘«Tt’s just the sort of thing for you, Harry,” said Mr. —, 
when he told us of it. 

I touched my cap and accepted it off-hand, and then 
Ben stepped up and said he’d volunteer to be the second 
man, two being required. 

‘All right,” said the master; ‘‘you are the steadiest- 
headed fellows I have. The price isa good one, and every 
penny of it shall be divided between you. We'll not fix a 
day for the work, but take the first calm morning. 

So it was that, some four or five mornings after, we 
found ourselves at the factory, all ready. 

The kite by which the line attached to the block was t« 
be sent over the chimney was flown, and did its work well ; 
the rope which was to haul up the cradle was ready, and 
stepping in, Ben and I began the ascent. , 

As we went up I saw crowds gather to watch us. 

‘There are plenty of star-gazers, Ben,” said I, waving 
my cap to them. ‘I dare say they'd like to see us come 
down with a run.” 

**Can’t you keep quiet ?”’ said Ben, in so strange a voice 
that I turned to look at him. 

There he lay in a heap in the bottom of the cradle, his 
eyes closed. 

**You’re not afraid,” said TI. 

** What's that to you ?” 

“Nothing ; but if you don’t get used to the height, you 
may get dizzy.” 

Then I saw we were going up too fast. 

They had not calculated right, and, as sure as death, the 
cradle would strike the coping, and if it did death it would 
be, for the rope would part. 

There was no chance of signaling. 
hope. 


I told Ben our only 
We must swarm up the rope to the chimney-top, 
and let the cradle go its course. 

We did so, and were scarcely landed when the cradle 
struck. 

The rope gave a shrill, piercing sound, like a rifle-ball 
passing through the air, and snapped. 

Down went the cradle, and there were we left, nearly 
three hundred feet in the air, with nothing to rest upon 
but a coping eighteen inches wide. 

Ben shricked out that he was a dead man. 

‘Hush, lad! I said ; ‘‘ don’t lose heart. Think of Mary, 
man, and keep up.” 

But he only shook and swayed more and more, groaning 
and erying out that he was lost ; and I could see that, if he 
did not mind, he would overbalance. 

“Get hold of the rod,” I said, thinking that, ever 
sprung as it was, the touch of it would give him courage. 

‘Where is it, boy ?” he said, hoarsely. 

And then looking into his face, which was turned to me, 

that his eyes were drawn together, squinting and 
bloodshot, and knew that the fright had driven him 
blind. 

So, pushing myself to him, I placed my arm round his 
waist, and worked round to the rod, which I put in his 


AS LIGHT AS 


nn 


A IrEATHER. 


nd; and then I looked below, to see whether they were 

rying to help us; but there was no sign. The yard was 

ul of people, all running hither and thither ; and, as I 
afterward knew, all in the greatest consternation, the 
cradle having fallen on one of the overseers of the works, 
killing him on the spot, and so occupying the attention of 
those near that we were for the time forgotten. 

I was straining my eyes in the hope of seeing some effort 
made to help us, when I was startled by a horrible yell, 
and brought to asense of a new danger, for, looking round, 
I saw Ben champing with his teeth, and foaming at the 
mouth, and gesticulating in an unearthly way. Fear had 
not only blinded him, but crazed his brain. 

Scarcely had I time to comprehend this when he began 
edging his way toward me; and every hair on my head 
seemed to stand on end, as I moved away, keeping as far 
off as I could, and scarcely daring to breathe, lest he 
should hear me—for see me he could not—that was my 
only consolation. 

Once—twice—thrice—he followed me round the mouth 
of that horrible chimney; then, no doubt, thinking I 
had fallen over, he gave up the search, and began trying 
to get on to his feet. What could I now do to save his life ? 

To touch him was certain death to myself as well as 
him, for he would inevitably seize me, and we should both 
go over together. To let him stand un was to witness his 
equally certain destruction. 

I thought of poor Mary, and I remembered that if he 
died she might get to care for me. The devil put that 


thought in my mind, I suppose; but, thank God, there 
was a stronger than Satan near, and at the risk of my life 
I roared out : 

‘Sit still, or you will fall, Ben Lloyd !” 

He crouched down and held on with clinched teeth, 


shivering and shaking. In after days he told me that he 
thought that it was my spirit sent to warn and save him. 

“Sit still!’ I repeated, from time to time, watching 
with aching eyes and brain for some sign of aid. 

Each minute seemed to be an hour. My lips grew dry, 
my tongue literally clave to my mouth, and the perspira- | 
tion running down blinded me. At last—at last—hope 
eame. The crowd began to gather in the yard, people 
were running in from distant lanes, and a sea of faces 
were turned upward; then some one who had got a 
speaking-trumpet, shouted : 

‘** Keep heart, boys ; we'll save you !” 

A few minutes more, and a kite began to rise. Up it 
came, nearer and nearer, guided by the skillful flier. 
Tho slack-rope crossed the chimney, and we were saved. 

Ben, obeying my order, got in the cradle. I followed ; 
but no sooner did I touch him than he began trying to 
get out. I got hold of him, and, taking it into his head 
that I was attempting to throw him over, he struggled and 
fought like the madman he was—grappling, tearing with 
his teeth, shouting, shricking and praying all the way 
down, while the cradle strained and cracked, swinging to 
and fro like the pendulum of a clock. 

As we came nearer the ground I could hear the roar of 
voices, and an occasional cheer ; then suddenly all was 
silent, for they had heard Ben’s cries, and when the cradle 
touched the ground scarcely a man dared look in. The | 
first who did saw a horrible sight, for, exhausted by thx 
strugele and excitement, so soon as the cradle stopped, | 
had fainted, and Ben, feeling my hands relax, had fast- 
ened his teeth in my neck. No wonder the men fell back 
with blanched faces ; they saw that Ben was crazed, but 
they thought that he had killed me, for, as they said, he 
was actually worrying me like a dog. 

At last the master got to us, and pulled Ben off me. I 


soon came round, but it vas a long time before he got 
well, poor fellow; and when he did come out of the 
asylum, he was never fit for his old trade again ; so he 
and Mary went out to Australia, and the last I heard of 
them was that Ben had got a couple of thousand sheep, 
and was doing capitally. 

I gave up the trade, too, soon after, finding that I got 
queer in the head when I tried to face a height. So that 
morning’s work changed two men’s lives. 


AS LIGHT AS A FEATHER. 


OF a feather’s lightness we may form some idea when 
we find that the largest quill of a golden eagle weighs 
only sixty-five grains, and that seven such quills do not 
weigh more than five of our little copper cents; and the 
feathers of a common fowl which weighs thirty-seven 
ounces weigh only three ounces; and that the entire 
plumage of an owl weighs only one ounce and a half. 
Meant as they are, some for covering and some for 
strength, we shall find them, on examination, very differ 
ently put together. The light down part, when examined 
through a microscope, will be found to bear little resem- 
blance to the flat part of the quill. If it were not so, a 
bird would scarcely be able to fly at all ; for when the flat 
of the wing was pressed down the air would pass through 
it, and yield no resistance. The fibres of the downy part, 
we see, have little connection with each other ; they have 
short and loose side shoots, just sufficient to mat them 
together when pressed close to the skin; whereas, the side 
shoots of the quill-feathers hook and grapple with one 
another, so as to make one firm and united surface. 


Ovurpone By A Boy.—A lad in Boston, rather small for 
his years, works in an office as errand-boy for four gentle- 
men who do businessthere. One day the gentlemen were 


| chaffing him a little about being so small, and said to 


him : ‘‘ You never will amount to much ; never can 
do much business ; you are too small.” The little fellow 
looked at them. ‘‘ Well,’ said he, ‘‘as small as I am, I 
can do something which none of you four men can do.” 
‘‘Ah, what is that?” said they. ‘I don’t know as I 
ought to tell you,” he replied. But they were anxious to 
know, and urged him to tell what he could do that none 
of them were able to do. ‘I cgn keep from swearing,” 
said the little fellow. There were some blushes on four 
manly faces, and there seemed to be very little anxiety for 
further information on the point. 


you 


Tue Sphinx was a monster described as having a human 
head and the body of a lion, and sometimes as having 
wings, also. It used to propose the following riddle to 
travelers, and tear in pieces those who could not solve it : 
‘¢ What is that which has one voice, and at first four feet, 
then two feet, and at last three feet, and when it has most 
feet is weakest ?” Q&dipus explained the enigma by say- 
ing it was a man, who, when an infant, creeps on all fours, 
when a man goes on two feet, and when old uses a staff— 
a third foot ; and the sphinx thereupon destroyed herself. 


if 
if we would 
include all 


Tr we wonld have powerful minds, we must think ; 
we would have faithful hearts, we must kk 


ve 3 


These 


have strong muscles, we must labor. 


that is valuable. 


Avaricez in old age, says Cicero, is foolish ; for what can 
be more absurd than to increase our provisions ior the 
road the nearer we approach our journey’s end. 
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SE IN THE TROPICS INVADED BY VISITING ANTS, 


ANTS, AND THEIR WAYS OF 


LIFE, 


By F. BucHANAN Wuirg, M.D. 


As May be learned from the writings of more than one | 


wncient author, it is several thousand years since ants first 
commanded attention by reason of their curious habits ; 
but it is only in modern times that any attempt has been 
made to thoroughly and systematically investigate these, 
and to ascertain what amount of truth there is in the belief 
that ants are endowed with a large amount of intelligence 
and of reasoning powers. 

Before, however, discussing the views of recent observ- 
ers on this interesting point, it will be necessary to learn 


| 


something of the ordinary routine of an ant’s life ; to see | 


how the nest, or, as itis technically called, the formicarinm, 
is constructed, and what uses it subserves ; and to find out 
(so far as we may) the domestic economy and relations, 
inter se, of the inhabitants. 

Various kinds of 


Some merely excavate burrows in the earth below a stone ; 


kinds of ants make various nests. 


others live below the bark of dead trees, and make more or 


less extensive galleries in the decaying wood, in some 


; ; ; Saee 
cases working up the tissues of the trees into a paper-like 


substance, with which to construct part of the nest; a 
third class raise mounds or hillocks on the surface of the 
earth, and live in the interior of the hill, or in excavations 
below it; while yet another construct hanging-nests in 
trees by gluing the leaves together ; and a few others in- 
habit parts of living plants which they have adapted for 
their use. 

Other forms of nests might be mentioned, but, from the 
examples given, it can readily be imagined that just as the 
modes employed in constructing the formicarium are very 
varied, so are the habits of the ants themselves. It will be 
well, therefore, to select one particular species as the sub- 
ject of our first investigations, and having ascertained what 


| 


i 


its manner of life is, then proceed to see in what respects 
those of some other ants differ. 

The ant, which by its wide distribution, comparatively 
large size, and the conspicuous nest that it constructs, 
seems to present itself as an appropriate subject to select 
for observation, is the large wood or horse species, For- 
This is the ant which constructs the large 
mounds of dead vegetable débris, so familiar to most of us 


mica rufa. 
as ‘‘ant-hills.”” These hills sometimes attain a height of 
three or four feet, and contain many thousand inhabit- 
but for our purpose it will be well to select a 
smaller and more recently-founded colony. 


ants 3; 
This, we can 
see, is a dome-shaped accumulation of dead pieces of 
plants, with sometimes a few stones, particles of earth, 
ete., intermingled. The vegetable components of the nest 
In a fir-wood they will 
be found to consist almost entirely of the dead fir-leaves 
or needles, but in other woods they may be the stalks of 
Whatever 
material is most suitable, and, at the same time, most 
easily got, is used by the ants. Whatever the material may 
be, it is so arranged that the dome of the nest is, to a cer- 


vary according to the situation. 


dead leaves, bits of dead grass, and so forth. 


tain extent, waterproof, and, at the same time, anumber of 
doorways are left to permit of the entrance and exit of the 
inhabitants. These doorways communicate with windin 
passages and galleries in the interior of the nest, and fro 
these again, in older nests, passages descend into the 
earth, where another series of chambers and galleric 
exist, in which the inhabitants live in Winter. 

In recently-madenests there are no underground works. 
These are made afterward, and, as well as the dome, are 
increased in size as the population of the formicarium in- 
creases. As the nest gets old the outer lower portion of the 
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ANTS, 


AND THEIR 


WAYS OF LiFE. 


raised structure decays, and becomes more solid, and is 
not used by the inhabitants, but abandoned to various 
other insects, who find in the decaying mass food and 


l4 > 
suciver, 


T'rom the ant-hill, especially if it be an old one, various | 


well-marked paths—an inch or more wide—may be seen 
going in various directions, and reaching to the distance 
of sometimes several hundred yards. 
crowds of ants may be seen hurrying to and from the nest 
—those that are going to it often laden with some piece of 
material with which to add to the structure of the hill, or 
perhaps with their ‘sucking stomachs” filled with food 
for the larvz. 

The roads lead to the favorite hunting-grounds of the 
inhabitants of the nest, or tv one or more new colonies ; 
and, from the greater 
traffic on them near 
the ant-hill, are there 
broader and more 


strongly marked, as | 


all the vegetation has 
died, and left the 
well-trodden bare 
earth. From the 
number of passen- 
gers going backward 
and forward upon 
such a road attempts 
have been made to 
calculate the number 
of inhabitants of a 
nest of Formica rufa, 
and M. Forel arrives 
at the conclusion that 
there may be as many 
as 500,000 workersin 
one nest, though in 
many cases the num- 
ber may be 5,000, or 
less, according to the 
age of the nest. 

The inhabitants of the formicarium consist of workers, 
and fertilized and wingless females, and for a very short 
time of males and winged females. When the winged in- 
dividuals (male and female) leave the pupa state they 
remain in the nest for a few days, attended by the workers, 
but on some fine morning they come out, climb about the 
dome, or on some neighboring plant, and pair there, some, 
however, going off to a greater distance. 

At this time the workers are in a great state of excite- 
ment, and run hither and thither, looking for the fertilized 
females, which are then carried into the nest. The males 
fly away, and being unable to feed themselves, die in a few 
days, or are slain by birds or spiders, or by other ants. 
Many females, too, are doubtless lost when they have wan- 
dered too far from the natal formicarium. 

After a female has been fertilized, she takes steps to get 


SECTION OF AN ANT’S NEST. 


rid of her wines, which are now of no further use. 
he accomplishes by moving them backward and forward, 
and shaking them violently till they drop off. In getting 
rid of their wings they are often assisted by the workers. 
Thereafter the rest of the life of the female is spent in 


laving eggs from time to time, and she takes little or no | 


part in the work of the nest. 
all the labors of the community. 
structod, kept in repair, and added to ; the young, be they 
eges, larvee, or pups, fed or nursed; the females, and 
others who have not been able to go out in search of food, 
fed from the supply in their sucking stomachs ; and finally 


Upon the workers devolve 
By them is the nest con- 


Along these roads | 


| perhaps even a greater number of years. 


| degree of intelligence. 


the nest defended if attacked by someenemy. In aword, 
the sole end and aim of every ant seems to be the common 
good, and not the welfare of the individual. In fighting 
they do not employ much strategy, but rush fearlessly 
and furiously on against the enemy, biting with their 
powerful mandibles, or discharging—for they are not pyro- 
vided with stings—from the ends of their abdomens, the 
contents of their poison reservoirs. 

The duration of life of an ant after it has reached tle 
adult stage is verv uncertain. The males, as we have 
seen, live fora few days only, but the females and workers 
have a longer span of life, extending even to four, five, or 
How long a for- 
micarium may flourish varies. After a while females cexe 
to be produced in it, and the city gradually perishes from 
want of inhabitants, but other causes may determine the 
extinction—snch as the failure of the food supply, the too- 
near neighborhood of a flourishing rival city, ete. 

In addition to its proper inhabitants, the nest of Fur- 
mica rufa (as of several other ants) contains other inmates. 
Some of these, as have been mentioned, live in the older 
and deserted parts of the nest, but there are others which 
live in the inhabited portions, and are either able to protect 
themselves from the owners of the nest, or else live on good 
terms with them. In the latter case the exact relations 
between the host and the guest are not very clear, though 
in some cases it would appear that the ants obtain from 
their guests some sweet secretion, and in return give them 
protection. These guests—invited or uninvited—consist 
chiefly of insects—with one or two allied animals (such as 
mites and woodlice)—and include beetles, two-winged 
flies, and at least one moth. 

Like other ants, Formica rufa cultivates, as it were, cer 
tain species of plant-licc, and their roads frequently lead 
to trees much frequented by the latter, which live in peace 
under the protection of the ants. The latter, in giving this 
protection, are far from disinterested, for the aphides are 
their cows, and are regularly milked bythe ants. If we 
examine a plant-louse, or aphis, we will see that it is fur- 
nished near the end of its abdomen with two little conical 
projections. From these it can discharge a small quan- 
tity of a sweet fluid, much relished by the ants. Whenan 
ant wishes to milk an aphis it gently strokes the latter with 
its antenne, upon which the aphis discharges a drop of 
the fluid, and the ant laps it up. This is an operation 
that any one may easily observe for himself. 

Unlike the honey-bees, the females in ants’ nests are 
not limited to one. 

On the whole, Formica rufa is uct one of the most in- 
telligent of ants, but as it has serve:| our purpose in let- 
ting us see what a formicarium is lio, wo will now pass 
on to another ant, whose habits are very curious. 

This is the Amazon ant, Polyergis rufescens, a specics 
not uncommon in some parts of Europe. Its nest is con- 
structed in the ground, and covered with a dome of earth. 
The Amazon ant is not provided with a sting, nor does it 


D) 


| throw its poison out forcibly, like Mormica rufa, but it is 
This 


an insect of amazing courage, and gifted with a high 
The most remarkable fact in its 


| history is that being unable to construct its own nest, to 


nurse its young, or even to feed itself, it makes slaves of 
other ants, and compels them to perform these offices for 
it. Theantsitenslaves belong to the species Mormica fusca, 
sometimes called, from its color, the ject or negro ant, and 
the manner in which the slaves are obtained is as follows : 
Having ascertained (perhaps by means of scouts) where a 
nest of the negro ants is situated, an army of the Amazons 


(varying in number according to circumstances, but usu- 


ally between 300 and 1,200) marches in a body to the nest 
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that is to be attacked. The army consists of workers 
only, and they have no commander, though there is usu- 
ally an advance guard, which, after leading for a litile, re- 
tires to the rear of the army, other workers taking its 
place. On arriving at the nest they rush furiously at-its 
guardians, overpower them, even if the weight of num- 
bers is on the side of the assailed, and, entering into the 
nest, seize upon the pups or cocoons, and return to their 
own nest, where the spoil is handed over to the slaves, 
and by them the captured pupe are carefully tended till 
they arrive at the adult stage, when they, too, become 
slaves. In this way the supply of slaves is kept up and 
increased. In their expeditions, the Amazons march with 
great celerity, and accomplish their work so quickly, that 
in less than an hour an army may have set off, stormed a 
nest, and returned with the spoil. The masters and their 
slaves live on very good terms with each other, though all 
the work, except fighting, falls to the lot of the latter. 
Among so many remarkable facts as the history of this 
ant presents, not the least remarkable is the inability of 
the Amazons to feed themselves. That this is not fancy 
has been proved over and over again, and is beyond 
doubt, and additional proof may be gathered from the 
construction of the parts of the mouth. When an Amazon 
is hungry it seeks out one of the slaves, and pats it with 
its antennz, whereupon the slave disgorges some of the 
liquid from the sucking stomach and feeds its master. 
As a rule, it is only the cocoons of the workers that are 
carried off by the Amazons when they attack a nest ; the 
pupe of the males or females would be of no use to them, 
and being larger than those of the workers, they know 
which to select. According to Huber, one of the earliest 


and most enthusiastic observers of the habits of ants, the 
slaves of the Amazons prevent their masters going out on 


a slave-capturing expedition at the time when male and 
female pupx predominate, but, though it is the case that 
slaves do stop expeditions on certain occasions, it is very 
doubtful whether Huber’s explanation is correct. In ad- 
dition to Formica fusca, Formica rufibarbis is also en- 
slaved by the Amazons. 

The Amazon ant is not the only one that makes slaves, 
though it is one of the most interesting. Form'ca s7- 
guiner is another species that employs servants, thoug', 
unlike the Amazon ant, it is not entirely dependent on its 
slaves. The species it enslaves, and which it captures in 
the same manner as the Amazons do, are several, and it 
sometimes happens that, not content with making a spoil 
of the pups, the nest itself is sometimes taken possession 
of, and the old nest deserted in favor of the captured one. 
There are several other species which have similar habits, 
but space will not permit of these being described. 

Tn the sketch of the history of the horse ants, mention 
was made of the fact that they kept herds of plant-lice 
which they used as cows. Many other ants have the 
same habit of farming insects, which can supply them 
with a sweet secretion, but some of them take more entire 
possession of the aphides or other insects, keeping them 
in or near the nest, and so shutting them up that no 
other ants can get to them. Amongst the ants which 
have this habit is a common yellow ant, the Lasins flavus, 
which is a great miner, and being of a timid nature, seldom 
ventures above ground. Its nest consists of galleries ex- 
cevated in the earth below a stone, or in a small hillock, 
and its food frequently consists in a great measure of the 
sweet liquid exhuded by the aphides. The aphides that 
this ant keeps as milch cows are kinds which obtain their 
nourishment by sucking the juices of the roots of plants, 
so that the ant has no difficulty in keeping them in its 
subterranean galleries, aud in making these in places 


where the aphides can obtain food. This ant not only 
tends the aphides themselves, but is careful to preserve 
their eggs during the Winter, and by placing them in the 
warmest part of the nest in Spring hasten their hatching, 
with a view, of course, to obtain an early supply of food 
for themselves. 

The statement by some old writers that ants stored up 
grain in their nests was long thought to be an error of 
observation, and it was supposed that the larvee or pups 
being carried in and out of the nests by the workers had 
been mistaken for grains of wheat or other corn, to which 
they bear some resemblance. Recent observations, how- 
ever, have shown that the old writers were correct, and 
that some ants do actually collect and store up seeds of 
plants which, or at least part of them, are in some manner 
used as food. Most of these ants belong to warm coun- 
tries, and several species which inhabit the shores of the 
Mediterranean have this habit, as I have myself seen. As 
much as one pound weight of seeds has been found in a 
nest. The nests, which are subterranean, are made in sit- 
uations where plenty of seeds can be obtained, and among 
other places that have been observed to be selected (ac- 
cording to the late Mr. Moggridge) were the neighbor- 
hood of a corn-dealer’s shop, and of a bird-cage, which 
shows that the ants are not particular as to where they 
obtain the seeds. Nor are they at all scrupulous about 
robbing each other, and fierce fights often take place on 
this account. 

Though it is not difficult to believe that ants may be 
clever enough to collect and store up grain, yet that they 
should proceed further, and sow and cultivate them, 
having first prepared the ground for their reception, 
seems almost incredible. Yet that such is the case has 
been recorded in good faith, and though better evidence is 
desirable, and doubts have been expressed as to whether 
the crop is intentionally sown, as the history of the ant in 
question is most interesting, we may profitably devote a 
little space to a discussion of its peculiar habits. 

The agricultural ant, as it has been termed, is an inhab- 
itant of North America, Its nest is constructed in the 


| ground, and is sometimes covered with a slight mound. 


For a certain space round the nest the ground is carefully 


| cleared of all vegetation and made tolerably smooth, as 


are the numerous paths which lead from it. The ants are 
very industrious seed-collectors, and may be seen toiling 
along their paths laden with seeds, which are stored up in 
graneries in the nest. In the cleared space round the 
nest there is frequently a patch or patches of a peculiar 
kind of grass, which produces seeds that are much sought 
after by the ants. It has been stated that the ants make 
the clearing and sow the seed of this grass on purpose to 
reap the crop, but evidence is yet wanting to show that 
the grass is intelligently sown, and not accidentally. 
The fact remains, however, that on or round many nests 
there are crops of the grass, and that it is not destroyed 
like other vegetation by the ants. 

The agricultural ant is not the only one that is credited 
with intelligently cultivating plants. The leaf-cutting 
ants—also inhabitants of the American continent—are too 
well known in some places, for the great havoc they cause 
by destroying the leaves of certain trees and other plants. 
So destructive are they that in some parts of tropical 
America it is almost impossible to grow some kinds of 
plants, which are favorites of the ants. The nest is made 
in the ground, and is often of very large size. Mr. Mc- 
Cook, who has studied the habits of one kind of leaf-cut- 
ting ant that inhabits Texas, tound in one case that the 
holo left after the nest had been dug out by a man em- 
ployed to destroy it, was twelve feet in diameter and 
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fifteen feet deep. 
numerous chambers and connectin 


This space the ants had oceupied with 
the largest 
about the size of a flour-barrel) being at the 


illeries 


x gi 
chamber 
bottom. From the nests numerous roads lead to places 
where an abundant supply of the proper kind of leaves 
can be obtained. Some of these paths are more than half 
a mile long 


the roads 


In places that are sheltered from the sun 
are above ground, but where they are exposed 
to the hot rays of the sun the road is, by some species of 
leaf-cutters, tunneled under ground, and it is said to be 
metimes carried even under sti 
In the nest, in addition 
proper time) there are { 
distinguished by their diffe: 
lotted to each. Those of the largest size, which 1 LLY 
five or six times that of the sma 


big heads, are sometimes called soldiers (similar workers 


ill 
and females 
kinds of w 
and by the work : 


llest, and which have 


AND EXTERIOR 


are also found amongst some other kinds of ant 


do not take part in the ‘<linary labors of the « 
but exercise a kind of general superintendence, 
defending the nest from attack. The medium-size work- 
ers are employed in cutting and carrying the leaves. 
These are cut upon the tree into circular pieces about the 
size of a sixpenny bit, and are stowed away in some of the 
the nest. A with 


bearing aloft its piece of le af, has avery curious appear- 


cavities of road crowded ants, each 


ance, and has suggested for these ants the name of para- 
sol ants. The smallest size of workers remain in the nest 
and attend to the larvie and pupe. 

What the ants do with the leaves when they have stored 
them up, is a matter that is still somewhat doubtful. 
The late Mr. Belt was strongly of the opinion that the 
leaves were used as manure beds for growing a small 
white fungus, whose threads may be found ramifying 
through the masses of leaves, and which was one of the 
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of the ants. Mr. McCook, on the other hand. 
thinks that the ants extract the juices of the leaves, anil 
then use the thi 


in, dry remains as a kind of paper, with 
which to construct part of the interior of the nest. He 
admits that the fu: he leaf masses, but d 

not think that they are brought in on purpose to grow the 


rows in 


fungus. 

One curious habit of these ants must not be forgotten 
and that is the custom they have of closing the doors o; 
the nest at certain hours, a habit which other ants are also 
The doorways are carefully filled with bits 
of twigs, dead leaves and other rubbish, and when thus 
shut the Th 
operation of closing the gates is a long and complicat 

1c, and the ants are very careful in seeing that it is 


ly done, 


said to have. 


nest looks like an old and deserted one. 


We must now pass on to a brief consideration of the 


Ge 
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WHITE ANT, 


| very different habits of another class of ants, inhabitants 


of various tropical countries, and variously called, from 
their habits, army ants, driver ants, ants of visitation 
chasseur ants, or foraging ants. These ants are not vege 
table - feeders, but eat other animals, especially insects, 
even small mam 
fall a prey to them. As by their vast 
numbers they soon clear out all the food available for 
them in a locality, these ants are forced to make frequent 
They 


march in enormous armies, clearing before them every 


though often creatures of a larger size 
mals and birds 


migrations, and hence have only temporary nests. 


animal that they can master, and driving even man him 
self out of their path. Frequently the line of marcli 
purposely or accidentally, embraces houses, to which they 
are welcomed by the inhabitants, on account of the clear- 
ance that is made of the numerous cockroaches and other 


| insects, as well as other troublesome inmates, such as rats 


and mice, 
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Certain species of these army ants, which inhabit tropi- 
cal America, Mr. Belt considered to be the most intelli- 
gent of all the insects of that part of the world. On one 
occasion he noticed a wide column of them trying to pass 
along a nearly perpendicular slope of crumbling earth, on 
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On another occasion a column was crossing a stream of 
water by a very narrow branch of a tree, which only per- 
mitted them to go in single file. The ants widened the 
bridge by a number clinging to the sides and to each 
other, and this allowed the column to pass over three or 


A STRANGE ANT-HILL IN A PINE DISTRICT. 


which they found great difficulty in obtaining a foothold. 
A number succeeded in retaining their positions, and fur- 
ther strengthened them by laying hold of their neighbors. 
TY) 


They then remained in this position, and allowed the 
column to march securely and casily over their bodies. 


“ 


| four deep. 


These ants, having no permanent nests, carry 
their larve and pupx with them when marching. The 
prey they capture is cut up and carried to the rear of the 
army to be distributed as food. 


Allusion has been made to the fact that ants sometimee 
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make their habitations in suitable parts of living plants. 
Two instances of this may be shortly noticed. In South 
America there is a kind of acacia which, from its strong, | 
curved spines, set in pairs, has received the name of 
the bull’s-horn thorn. When the thorns are first devel- | 
oped, they are soft, and filled with a sweet pulp. Now, 
there are two kinds of stinging ants which gnaw holes in 
he soft thorns, eat all the pulp, and take up their abod 
in the thorn, which then becomes hard, and affords a very 
suitable house, the more especially as certain glands on 
the leaves of the tree secrete akind of honey, which is the 
food of the ants. In return the ants protect the tree from 
the ravages of the leaf-cutting ants, which would other- 
wise defoliate it. Ants which take up their abode in 
hollow thorns are also found in other parts of the world. | 
The other instance referred to is that of several kinds of 
ants which live in the stem of the trumpet-tree, a species 
of Cecropia. This tree has a hollow stem divided into sec- 
tions at intervals by transverse partitions. The ants make 
a hole into the tree, and then bore through the partitions 
one after the other, the cells or chambers thus formed 
being used to house the eggs, larve, and pup», each being | 
kept in a different cell. This tree does not provide the 
ants with food, but they carry into it certain scale-insects 
that secrete, from a pore on the back, a honey-like fluid 
which is lapped up by the ants. 

The scale-insects get their food by sucking the juices of | 
the tree, and live on good terms with the ants. At least | 
three kinds of ants inhabit the trumpet-tree and farm | 
scale-insects, but not more than one kind inhabits a tree at | 
the same time. 

Before leaving the subject of the habits of ants, which | 
has necessarily been little more than glanced at, the honey- | 
ants must be noticed. They are American ants, which | 


HONEY-BEARERS OF THE MEXICAN HONEY ANTS, NATURAL SIZE AND MAGNIFIED. 


VIEWED FROM THE SIDE AND FROM ABOVE, 


eonstruct underground nests, but their chief peculiarity 
is that, in addition to the ordinary inhabitants of an ants’ 
nest, there is a special class, called honey-bearers. These 
iive entirely in the nest, and receive the food collected by 
the workers, store it up in their globular abdomens, which 
are capable of great expansion, and regurgitate in it the 
form of honey when any of their comrades desire to be fed. 


They are, in fact, merely living honey-bags. In nests 
opened by Mr. McCook there were from eight to ten 
chambers, each containing on an average thirty honey- 
bearers clinging to the roof by their feet. Another species 
of honey-ant has been found in Australia. 

The examples that have been given of the habits of ants 
have been enough to show that they are full of interest, 
and amply repay any attention bestowed on them. 

We have now to see what conclusions, as to their 
intelligence and reasoning powers, can be drawn from the 
result of numerous careful experiments, conducted by Sir 
John Lubbock, to which we must refer any one who 
wishes to study the subject at greater length. 

It Sas long been well known that ants belonging to the 
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same nest are able to recognize each other, even if they 
have been kept apart for months. On the other hand, an 
ant of the same species, but belonging to a different nest, 
is at once recognized as a stranger, and usually treated ac- 
cordingly—i.c., it is killed. Strange larvee or pups, but 
belonging to the same species, are, on the coutrary, taken 

we of. But though strange ants are treated as cnemics, 

t if pups be taken from a nest, and intrusted to stran- 

ers to rear, and then restored (as adult ants) to their 
parent nest, they are, in the majority of cases, {reated as 
friends. If, however, they are put in their stranger nurses’ 
nest, they are attacked. 

Not content with this experiment, Sir John Lubbock 
put the ants to a more crucial test, and found that ants 
reared from eggs laid by a female that had been removed 
from the nest were recognized as friends by the ants of 
the nest that the female had belonged to, though not pre- 
viously seen by them in any stage of their existence. No 
explanation has yet been made of this peculiar faculty of 
ants to recognize their friends and their enemies. 

The result of other experiments goes to shew that, 
while ants are by no means destitute of kindness to their 
friends, yet that hatred of their enemies—that is, of every 
ant that does not belong to their own nest—is a stronger 
passion in many species. 

Another series of experiments were made to ascertain if 
various colors were recognized by ants, and the conclu- 
sions arrived at were that they have the power of recog 
nizing colors, but that their seasations of color must be 
very different from those produced upon us. 

The investigations of many observers have tended to 
show that ants have the power of communicating informa- 
tion to each other, and thus obtaining assistance in the!r 
To test this, many experiments were made, wit! 
the result of showing that such powers 
of communication really exists, and arc 
used by ants. 

To test their intelligence in another 
manner, a number of larvw were placc | 
in such positions that the ants would 
in their anxiety to get at them—eithe 
have to drop a very short distance, or fi 
bridge a chasm by pushing a bit of papx 
a very little way; but the experiment 
failed to show that they had enough 
reasoning power to do either, though it 
would have saved along and tedious 
walk by another route. In another case, 
a drop of only one-third of an inch would have saved 
an ant from a captivity of twenty-four hours, but the 
prisoner, though anxious to escape, was too stupid, or 
afraid, to venture. 

The general result of the experiments and observations 
shows that ants, though not, perhaps, gifted with the 
very great amount of ‘‘reasoning” power that some of 
their enthusiastic admirers have claimed for them, are yet 
endowed with a much higher degree of intelligence than 
is possessed by any other insect or articulate animal, sur- 
passing even the bees and the wasps, which, in this re- 
spect, come next to them. It has also shown that—as 
might have been expected—all kinds of ants are not 
equally intelligent, and that also different individuals and 
different communities of the same species vary in the 
degree of intellectual powers which they possess. But 
the experiments do not enable us to say yet which species 
of ant is pre-eminently the cleverest. The species that 
have been subjected to the test belong to temperate coun- 
tries, and there is reason to suppose that some of the 
tropical ants are infinitely superior in instinctive ability. 


labors. 


ENTERTAINING COLUMN. 


In connection with tho intellect of ants, it is interesting 
to note that they are comparatively of recent creation, as 
they do not make their appearance till the Tertiary 
period, long after the less intelligent insects, such as 
beetles and cockroaches, had become abundant. 

In concluding this sketch of the habits of some ants, it 
may be well to remind the reader that many other inter- 
esting facts have not been even alluded to. 


RECENT PROGRESS IN SCIENCE. 


WEISNEGG’s LABORATORY Srove.—This apparatus, which is in- 
stalled in the chemical labor:tory of the municipality at Paris, is 
designed to maintain a constint temperature within it. 


the regulation is effected in the following manner: A mercur, 
thermometer tube passes into the stove from the outside, and th 


rising of the mercury above the height corresponding to the tem- | 


perature at which it is desired to keep the stove is caused to par- 
tially close the orifice of the gas supply pipe. The result is that the 
temperature in the stove falls, and hence the mercury sinks to its 
old level. The stove is lined inside with plaques of earthenware, 
and a glass door is provided in front so as to allow the evapora- 
tions to be watched. While upon this subject of stoves we may 
mention that Herr Miske, of Dresden, has invented an acetate of 
soda stove, which is an application of the property possessed by 
this chemical of parting with its heat slowly after having been 
fused. It will be remembered that certain Swedish railway com- 
panies some time ago first adopted the plan of filling their foot- 
warmers with acetate of soda, and fusing it before placing them in 
the carriages, the result being that the warmers retained their heat 
very much longer than those filled with hot water. Herr Miske 
found that by using a mixture of ten volumes of hyposulphate of soda 
to one volume of acetate the time of cooling could be still further 
extended, and constructed a stove in which the heat is supplied by 
three flat cases of the fused salts placed between two cylinders, the 
outer of which is perforated with numerous small holes to allow 
the heated air to escape into the room. The stove runs on castors 
and can thus be removed from one room to another, Its portabil- 
ity, combined with its cleanliness, evidently renders this apparatus 
well adapted for use in hospitals and sick-rooms. 


A. GARCENOT, in the Bulletin de la Socicté de 0 Industrie Minerale, 
speaks of experiments on the strength of wire. In twenty-two 
voluminous tables, with copious comments, he gives the details of 
an extensive series of experiments upon different kinds of wire 
employed for ropes—steel wire and iron wire, each galvanized and 
non-galvanized ; iron wire annealed, and phosphor bronze wire, 
both unannealed and annealed. Tne wires were procured from 
‘various places, including Sheffield, Birmingham, Manchester, Co- 
logne, Franche-Comte and Anderlecht-lez-Bruxelles. They were 
tested not only for tensile strength and stretching, but also by 
torsion, and by bending backward and forward at right angles on 
an edge rounded. with 0.2 inch radius; they were flattened out 
under the hammer into thin ribbons, and were also hammered 
square, as a test of freedom from liability to splitting or craeking. 
The general conclusion drawn by the author is, that steel wire is 
the most advantageous for the rope strand; while the annealed 
iron wire from Franche-Comte, or annealed mild-steel wire, forms 
the best sewing for flat ropes. For the strands of winding ropes, 
whether flat or round, the steel wire should possess a tensile 
strength of from seventy to ninety-five tons per square inch, tak- 
ing no permanent stretch under thirty to forty-five tons per square 
inch, and stretching only two to four per cent, before breaking. 


CuEmistry and physics are taught in nearly all the academies 
and high schools in the land. Few cities report no teaching. The 
supply of science students from the training colleges is increasing 
tist,and the number of teachers able to give laboratory instructions 

i'l soon be equaltothe demand. In a great majority of cases, 
u-vertheless, mere text-book work is done, and such work is little 
vise than mischievous eram, for “three months of laboratory work 
will give more real insight into any science than a whole year’s 
itudy of the printed page; the latter is like learning language from 
it grammar, only without attempting to translate or write exercises.” 
{t is especially urged, therefore, that the experimenting be done by 
the pupils, and the excellent results prove the value of such teach- 
ing, even to the youngest learners, It will be invaluable to the 
fiture teacher; it vastly increases his power to interest and instruct 
iis pupils, and at the same time it deepens his own insight into the 
subjects taught. 


TUNNEL VENTILATION. —A “chemical lung’ 
proposed for the ventilation of tunnels, It was lately tested in 
London by fourteen scientists. A room 15 feet by 18 was kept for 
an hour ata temperature of 82°, and the air was loaded with im- 
purities. The men of science were now called upon to enter, and 
the air was made still more impure by burning sulphur and car- 
bonic-acid gas. Then the “ chemical lung,” or punkah, so-called, 
measuring 4 feet by 2!4, was set in motion. The temperature was 
s00n reduced to 65°, and the air freed from all impurities. Then 
fat was burned, to test the machine for organic substances, and the 
“lung” was started up just in time to prevent the examining 
gentlemen from running out forfresh air. Itis proposed to use the 
iuvention during the construction of the Channel tunnel, 


is the latest thing 


This is | 
effected by regulating the supply of gas which heats the stove, and | 


EXPLosIveE ALLoys or Zinc AND PLATINUM.—Osmium is the 
only one of the platinum metals which does not retain zine when 
its alloy with a large excess of zine is treated with an acid capable 
of dissolving this metal. The others retain obstinately about ten to 
twelve per cent. and the metals insoluble in aque regia (rhodium, 
iridium and ruthenium) remain in the state of peculiar products, 
without metallic lustre, which seem to be an allotropie modification 
of the true alloys. It is {impossible to comminute the osmides by 
mechanical action. A triple alloy of osmium, iridium and zine, if 
heated to about 300°, takes fire suddenly, almost with explosion, 
diffusing fumes of zine and of osmie acid. 


From observations made several years ago, Professor von 
Reusch, of Taibingen, was led to think the hydrophane of ezernowitza 
a substance peculiarly well fitted for diffusion experiments with 
gases. Its properties in this relation have now been carefully 
studied by Herr Hufner, and inter aia, it is shown that the resist- 
ance to passage of a number of gases is related both to the coeffi- 


| cionts of absorption and the specific gravities; all three increasing 


i) the same sense (but not in simple proportion). 
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An enterprising foundry-man has named an economical stove 
he has invented the ‘‘ Semi-coal-’un.” 


““Wnart is the key to this great mystery of death ?” solemnly in- 
quired the orator, pausing impressively. And the man in the front 
seat, who had been coughing all the evening, huskily replied that 
he reckoned it must bea skeleton key. 


“THERE, Henrictta, don’t be for ever gazing into that mirror. 
It looks very bad.” ‘‘T was thinking, mamma, that it looked very 
good; and, besides, papa says I should look on the bright side, in- 
cluding, I suppose, the bright side of a mirror.” 


“T amthe oak; you are the vine,” remarked an ardent though 
very silly lover to his Mariaune. ‘‘ Let the vine, therefore, ercep 
around the oak until it reaches the topmost leaves— * And 
finds nothing there !” exclaims the heartless beauty. 


OnE day toward nightfall, and in uncertain light, a man bought 
an overcoat of pretended plum-color. The next morning it proved 
to be of a quite too bpm neg 3 green. Returning it to the shop- 
keeper, that worthy regarded the buyer calmly, and said: ‘‘ You 
must have a little patience with it, my dear sir; it isn’t ripe yet.” 


Mrs. McCosts, an Austin lady, rebuked her colored cook, Matilda 
Snowball, in the following words: ‘When I hired you, you said 
you had no male friends, and now I find a man in the kitchen half 
the time.” ‘ Lor’ bress your soul,” returned Matilda, “‘he ain’t 
no male friend of mine!’ ‘ Who is he, then?” “He am only my 
husband.” 


WHEN the American actor, W. E. Burton, famous in the charac- 
ter of ‘Captain Cuttle,” died, Mr. Florence bought his effects and 
essayed the great role of their formerowner. While acting the part 
in Washington one night, he was somewhat taken aback by seeing 
one of the actors who happened to be a spiritualistic medium place 
his hands upon the desk or table at which he sat, as if to invoke the 
spirits. Florence, by way of jest, said: ‘‘Mr. Dombey, what do the 
spiritssay ?” The actor, somewhat chagrined at Florence’s levity, 
replied: “The spirit of W. E. Burton says, ‘Take off my clothes; 
you can’t play this part !’” 


“You know Jones,” said Rogers. ‘Confound him, I don’t 
believe he cares for nothin’. Once he went yachtin’ with us, and, 
while we was all admirin’ the sea and the scenery, there he sot and 
sot on the edge of the boat, with his legs danglin’ over, readin’ a 
book, and didn’t seem to care for nothin’, and the gals went up to 
him and talked to him, and all they could get out of him was ‘ yes’ 
or ‘no,’ till they gave it up as a bad job. All of a sudden there 
came on a squall, and the boat she gave a lurch, and, before we 
known what had happened, he’d been pitched overboard into the 
water; and when we fished him out—would you believe it ?—he 
had his thumb on the place where he stopped readin’ when he went 
down.” 

* ARE you tho tax-collector for this ward ?” he asked, as they 
rode together on the platform of the car. “No.” ‘ Assessor ?” 
“No.” ‘ Water-works man?” “No.” ‘Anything to do with the 
census?” “Nothing of the sort. Why do you ask?” Why, I 
saw you coming out of a house on Sproat Street the other day with 
two chairs, a broom, and an ottoman flying after you, and I shid to 
myself that you were an official or agent of some sort, and had un- 
intentionally offended the woman.” ‘No, I’m no official or agent,” 
replied the man, in ascornful voice. “ Ilive there, and that woman 
was my wife. D’you understand ?” “ You bet!” was the sympa- 
thetic response, and they crept closer together and took snuff from 
the same box. 


HEGEMAN’S GASTRICINE 
Prevents, Relieves aud Oures Dyspepsia. 


Our Gastricive LozenGceE has intrinsic merit, and is recom- 
mended by physicians for all forms of indigestion. Put up in 
convenient pocket box. Sold by d ists, 25 and 50 cents per 
box. Sent by mail. J. N. Heceman & Co., Druggists, Broadway, 
corner Sth Street. 


A MOURNING CALL. 


4 MORNING CALL 


